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Known Latitude 


NE reason for the increasing 

popularity of Superpan Su- 
preme film is its wide latitude. 
Superpan Supreme has an emul- 
sion that minimizes many under- 
and over-exposures. And its bal- 
anced sensitivity gives you pleas- 
ing interpretation of color into 
black and white tone values. 


That’s not all. 


Superpan Supreme is fast and 
fine-grained. It’s an ideal film for 
any outdoor shot, and ideal for 
flash or flood work. If you’re look- 
ing for brilliant results, Superpan 
Supreme is the film for you. Agfa 
Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 


Agfa Ansco 


SUPERPAN 
SUPREME FILM 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


100 YEARS OF 
SERVICE TO AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
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£ artillery moves into action, its guns clearing the way home. Photographic processes—in photo-copying, 

for the advance of the troops, photography goes into blue printing, in metallographic and spectrographic 

action, too. For when the history of the war is written, work—help control and direct America’s industrial 

U. S. Signal Corps pictures will illustrate it. might in the task it has assumed. Photography helps 
Photography in wartime has two jobs to perform— to unify the victory efforts of a united people. 














“PHOTO BY 
U.S. ARMY SIGNAL CORPS 
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: When “The Caissons Go Rolling Along’’ and the one at the front, and the other—vitally important—at 

















FOR THE BEST IN EVERY PICTURE 
VELOUR BLACK 
Defender Velour Black possesses all of those qualities which, in an 
enlarging paper, will assist you in making photographs. It is fast 
and simple to manipulate. Its 27 surfaces—eight of them in four 
degrees of contrast—adapt it to every type of work. Ask for it at 
your Defender dealers’ in the blue and yellow package. 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY COMPANY, INC., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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3 Reasons why you 
should own the 
Entirely New 


GEMLITE 


POCKET 


AZINE VIEWER 


It is a color corrected, illumin- 
ated viewer! 
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It magnifies 35mm Koda- 
chromes or Black-and White 
in 2”"x2" slide mounts. te 






e 







a It has a magazine which holds 
Most t 14 Kodachromes safely and 
y ™ dust-free! 





startling values ever presented in the field 




















tography. One of its many interesting features | 
ability to retain slide after slide until the maga 
is completely filled. This is accomplished by the sim- 





ple process of pushing the slide automatically in the 
viewing section into the receiving receptacle at the 
same time as you insert the new slide for viewing. 


Now Kodachrome enthusiasts can carry their slides and 





Viewer with them wherever they go, without fear that 
the slides will be hurt in transit. 


The magnifying unit of the GEMLITE POCKET 
MAGAZINE VIEWER works on a Swivel which is 
put into position by an easy upward motion. When 





set, this unit permits approximately a three-diame- 
ter enlargement — clearly, sharply and beautifully. 


Compact and sleek in appearance, the GEMLITE 
POCKET MAGAZINE VIEWER is made to with- 
stand hard usage. Made in a dull grey krinkle finish, i 
it is practically scratchproof. May be carried either AS A DEPOSITORY 





in the pocket or the purse. You're going to like the At your dealer's or order direct: 


utility and convenience of this new Viewer, and AMERICAN BOLEX COMPANY, Inc. 


155 East 44th Street New York, N. Y. 





you'll certainly sa tal reciate its low price. Complete Western Representative: Frank A. Emmet Co. 
with bulb and batteries, $3.95. 2707 W. Pico Street Los Angeles, California 
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Photo by Mor It's really getting around, this story 


G J. J. GINSBERG 
of our Color Department 
“When you leave J. J. Ginsberg at Penn, 


you carry away with you not only a 
package of materials or equipment for 


ris Germain, A.R.P.S 









of ours. Camera fans everywhere 
are depending more and more on 




















the expert technical advice they 
receive at Penn. It isn’t accidental, 






color, but with it a better insight and a 
clearer understanding of your color either..:our salesmen rota) practical, 
problems.” 


Jac ob Deschin, A.R.P S 
Photo Editor, N.Y. Times 


They 
know their cameras, filters, angles. 


r>°4 of =) a (=) elet-1e Mo) ele) (ole pdege)el-pu-m 


“In addition to being a worker of merit, 
his understanding and grasp of theory 
and technique, his enthusiasm and 
patience are bound to be refreshing and 
encouraging to ithe newcomer to color.” 
Louis Condax 
Director of Research 
Cond&x-Speck, Inc 


techniques, processes, and theory, 
and their free guidance is yours for 
the asking. Permit us to introduce 
two members of our staff to you... 


“WLddiidiiidddddd 


YH. 


Photo by Helene Sanders, F.R.P.S 


MORRIS GERMAIN, A. R. P. S. 
of our Black and White Department 


“Morris Germain, A.R.P.S., has been in 
photography since 1903, and is expert at 
any camera or darkroom process you care 
to mention” “he probably has trained 
more cameramen than any other indi- 
vidual in the country.” 


Quoted from 
PHOTOGRAPHY HANDBOOK 


“Morris Germain, trouble noe of the 
Penn Camera Exchange” has the 
born teacher's gift of making you want to 
learn the skill he is teaching, and feel 
sure you can learn it.” 


Mable Scacheri 
Photo Editor, World-Telegram _/ 
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Cash for Your old Equipment 


We're paying top prices for used equip- 
Send 


appraisal. 


ment. it to us, postage collect, for 
If you are not satisfied with ihe 
offer we make, 


we will either return it 


immediately, postage prepaid, or, if you 
prefer, we will keep it on consignment for 
30 days and try to find a purchaser who 


will meet your demand. In either case, you 
























COLOR DEPT. SPECIALS 
Used Color Cameras Voigtlander Srilliant, F4.5 Skopar, Compur. .. . 19.95 
Voigtlander Brilliant, F3.5 Voigtar, Compur mepid.. 27.50 
5x7 Curtis color back $ 74.50 Argoflex Twin lens reflex camera, F'4.5 lens 29.50 
2'4x3'4 Devin two Mirror one shot color camera, Primarette Twin lens V. P. roll film camera, F2.8 
F4.5 Hugo Meyer Aristostigmat 269.50 Tessar 79.50 
2’4x374 Curtis Color Scout two mirror one shot color . Primarflex reflex camera, 12cm. F4.5 Tessar 97.50 
’ ae ee 269.50 Primarflex reflex, F2.8 13.5 Bio Tessar............. 189.59 
v4! ational color camera Daylight, Feather- call lel B > Tac, 
ight model, F4.5 814” Goerz Dogmar lens 475.09 «-Pxakta Model B, F3.5 Tessar................++++-. 5.08 
Exakta Model B, F2.8 Tessar............cccccecess 98.50 
— Rolleicord II, F3.5 ler s, LE. R. Case 89.50 
Pennex DeLuxe Squeegee, 10” reversible live ruabber— Plaubel Makina 2'(x31!4, F2.9 Anti Comar lens 39.50 
Ideal for wash off relief and Carbro 1.98 Bee Bee, 6x9, Meyer F2.9 lens, Kalart range finder 64.50 
Montaulk 10’, 5 Ib. steel core roller-—for hand com- C } 3.5 
nis aes , ' eae ontessa Nettel 2!,x3!4 Tropical model, F3.5 Tessar 
bini arbro—an asset to any Darkroom 4.00 Focal plane shutter : 49.50 
lixi4 1 Cat y — anket, each 89 Plaubel Makina IIS, F2.9 Anti Comar lens, complete 
Marshal! Densitometer, New, Limited Quantity 49.50 standard equipment 198.50 
Zeca, 9x12 double extension, F4.5 Xenar lens, Saymon- 
Brown coupled range finder 49.50 
Zeiss 9x12 Favorita, F4.5 15 cm. Tessar lens 89.50 
FREE WEW CATALOG f Kodak Super Six-20, Automatic exposure, F3.5 lens 
0 Coupled Range finder 29.50 
Kodak Six-20 Monitor, F4.5 Kodamatic 25.95 
COLOR CAMERAS | (222 oo 
4 N D MI ‘ T E RI LS Graflex 4x5 Series B, F4.5 Kodak Anastigmat lens.. 64.50 
Good News for the Man 


risk nothing. 


FREE? catatos 


Off the press in a few days. Supply 
will be limited . . . make sure you 
get your copy... write today, and 


reserve your copy of the New Penn 
Camera Exchange Catalog! 













Ready May 15 Who Wants the Best! 


Price reduction on Bolex 8 mm. or 16 mm 
cameras— 






















Argus A. F4.5 lens, 35 mn $ 7.50 Formerly $283.50 Less Lens 
Argus C2, F3.5 lens, ed range finder, 35 mm 26.50 Now 191.50 Lees Lens 
Perfex 22, Range Find yupled, F3.5 lens 15.95 
Perfex 8 8 ed range finde 
Perfex 44, F2.ens, Coupled range finde 450 TWO USED BOLEX SPECIALS! 
tobot 3.5 Primota ~ 69. 
mare ~ om sicbbpae 79.50 Bolex 8 mm. with 
Robot I, F2.5 Tessar lene 97.50 1.9 Wollensak lens 
Contax I, slow speeds, F2.8 Tessar 98.50 $179.50 
Leica F, F2 Summar . 119.50 
Kodak Retina I, chrome, F3.5 Ektar lens 44.50 
Kodak Retina I, black, F3.5 Xer 34.50  Bolex 16 mm. with 
Kodak Bantam Special, F2 Ektar lens, Compur F1.5 Wollensak lens 
hutter, E. R. Case 87.50 $183.00 
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CAMERA 
126 West 32nd St., 


FAMOUS FOR FAIRNESS 


EXCHANGE 
N.Y. C. © LA 4-8715 


inc. 
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ON SALE AT YOUR 
PHOTO DEALER— OR 
SEND THIS HANDY 
ORDER FORM 
TO HIM 





$1.75 Cc] Send Castle Films’ ‘‘“MACARTHUR—AMERICA’S 
First SOLDIER” and ‘“‘“MAMELA BOMBED” (both 
180 ft., Smm ...-s - $5.50 CJ in the same film) in the siz@and length checked. 
100 ft., 16mm ... . $2.75 [] 
N. 
360 ft., 16mm ... . $8.75 [] 


350 ft., 16mm sound. $17.50 [] 4¢dress 


Remittance enclosed herewith (_) Ship C.0.D. (1) city State___pp-e-a 


Copr. 1942 Castle Films 


ame. 





FILMS 
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RCA BLDG. FIELD BLDG. RUSS BLDG. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO cs es se ee ss 
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HOW TO GET 


ster Prclres 


with EXPOSURE 
your 8 METER 


Beleaguered Franklin |. Jordan, F.R.P.S. 


WHEN YOU POINT your G-E ex- dark background. But subjects like 
posure meter as you point your this give you no time to measure the 
camera, you get good exposures. light on them! So hold out your hand 
But often you can get better pietures and measure the light on it to de- 
if you decide what part of the scene termine your exposure. 

is most important to you, and expose 


for that part. aida 
Your G-E exposure meter helps you 


This picture is an example: Your get more out of your pictures and 
interest lies in the light-colored sub- makes every shot count. General 
jects in the foreground, not in the Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC — 


606-110-6336 included 
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Camera Fans! Here’s the BIGGEST NEWS of the Year! / 


{The National Educational omg 
go; Now Brings You This Amazing, CompLetE ® 


How range finders and other 
devices work—shown in 
diagrams 





Just a Few “High Spots" 
from the 1000 LESSONS! 


LIGHTING—Artificial Lighting for In- 
doors; Lighting for Portraits; Multiflash 
and Synchroflash Photography; etc. 
COLOR PHOTOGRAPH Y—Color Proc- 
esses; Color for the News Photographer; 
Amateur Movies in Kodachrome; Separa- 
tion Negatives; Color Printing, etc. 
FOR ADVANCED AMATEURS—Bro- 
moil Printing, Toning, Carbon and Car- 
bro Printing; Copying; ths Paper Nega- 
tive; Developers; etc. 
CAREERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY — 
gy and magazine work, Crimin- 
ology, Portraiture, Army Aerial Work, 
Studio Management, Advertising and 
Fashion Work. By Margaret Bourke- 
White, Ed Stanley, William Eckenburg, 
Arthur Brackman, John F. O'Reilly, etc 
MOVIES—8, 16 and 35 mm Silent, 
Sound and Color Motion Pictures; Pro- 
fessional and Amateur Work; Movies of 
Travel; Wild Life; Animated Cartoons: 
Sound Recordings; etc. 
DEVELOPING AND PRINTING—In- 
clude Enlarging and Photographic Papers; 
Correcting Defects; Classes and Formulas 
for Developers; etc., etc. 
BEGINNERS’ LESSONS—ABCs of Still 
and Movie Photography; How Cameras 
Work; Color and Composition for Begin- 
ners; Choosing Equipment; Processing 
Made Easy; etc. 
Literally EVERYTHING You Want to 
Know! 


* 
200 Experts Include: 


TED ALLAN—Chief of Photography, 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 
Hollywood. WALTER CLARK—Ph. 
D.,F.R.P.S.—Specialist in Photograph- 
ic Research at Eastman Kodak Labora- 
tories. ANSEL ADAMS—Photog- 
rapher, Famous Author of Ar- 
ticles and Book, ‘Making a 
Photograph.” JAMES WONG 
HOWE— Internationally Known 
Cinematographer. TORKEL 
KORLING—Specialist in Baby 
Pictures. DMITRI KESSEL— 
Expert Industrial 
Photographer. 
BRADFORD 
WASHBURN— 
Director of New 
England Museum of 
Nat. History. WIL- 
LIAM MORTEN- 
SEN—Internation- 
ally Famous Pho- 
tographer, Writer, 
Teacher, and many 
others! 








Only 


And you can STOP ANYTIME! 


Without the Slightest Obligation to Continue! 


N RESPONSE to insistent demand, the 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL AL- 
LIANCE has obtained the services of the 
most distinguished faculty of photographic 
experts ever to cooperate in a course, in- 
cluding ranking specialists in the Kodak, 
General Electric, Bell & Howell and other 
world-famous research laboratories! The Al- 
liance is investing hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to bring you the finest Complete 
Home Photographic Course ever offered! A 
single glance at some of the famous names on 
the N.E.A. Editorial Faculty of THE COM- 
PLETE PHOTOGRAPHER will convince 
you of the practical, authoritative, up-to-the- 
minute character of these lessons. (See partial 
list at left.) EVERY field of photography is 
represented. 


You Get the Latest Techniques of Big Pay Experts 


No longer need you search through dozens of 
magazines and books, in the hope of securing definite 
“thow-to-do-it” directions for perfect results in Color 
work, in Movies, in Candid Camera and Theatre 
shots, in Portraits by artificial lighting, in Speed 
Sport pictures, and in many other fascinating 
specialties. No longer need you rely upon getting 
haphazard or hearsay information on the latest and 
best methods of Exposure, Development, Printing 
and Enlarging for superb pictorial results. For now 
over 200 famous experts. bring you absolutely 
EVERYTHING you need to know for highest suc- 
cess in ALL amateur and professional photo fields 


NEARLY 10,000 ILLUSTRATIONS 
—432 in “Deeptone” and Full Color! 


Each lesson group brings you Art Prints of extraor- 
dinary salon pictures and American and _ foreign 
prize winners. apap! 10,000 pictures and diagrams 


General Editor, 
WILLARD D. 
MORGAN 


Writer. Photog- 
rapher, Co-Pub- 
lisher of the Leica 
Manual, Minia- 
ture Camera 
Work, Synchro- 
flash Photog- 
raphy, Graphic 
Grafiex Photog- 
raphy, etc. 

























to Start! 


Over 1000 Fascinating Lessons 
Prepared by Over 200 Famous Experts — including 
WILLARD D. MORGAN of Leica fame — WALT DISNEY 
—MARGARET BOURKE-WHITE of Life — and Dozens 

of other top-notch Professionals! 





Mlustrated 
AT LESS 


THAN LESSON! 


are accompanied with practical data telling you how 
to produce perfect results in EVERY photographic 
process. 






You May Keep Your Copies of The Complete 
Photographer as a Reference Encyclopedia! 


The editors of THE COMPLETE PHOTOG- 
RAPHER do not expect that you will want to make 
use of all the valuable information offered in every 
group of lessons. Their aim is to provide such a 
wide and varied choice of photographic opportunities 
for pleasure and profit that every member will find 
ail the units of instruction which he will ever want 
and need. 

You can thus not only enjoy and profit from every 
issue of THE COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHER 
while the lesson groups are coming, but you may 
preserve them as a permanent 55-volume library, 
providing a veritable encyclopedia of all the im- 
portant photographic information in the world. For 
this purpose the ALLIANCE furnishes at trifling 
cost a special binder for every two months’ issues. 


THE COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHER Comes to You at 
Regular Intervals and It Bring You This Complete 
Course in Serial Form. 


From 20 to 40 lessons in each issue, with a wealth 
of photographs and explanatory diagrams. The at- 
tached coupon brings you the first issue at the special 
introductory price of only 25c. Succeeding issues 
come to you on the 10th, 20th and last day of each 
month at 35c each, or 3 for $1.00. This most modern 
Photographic Course will be complete in about 18 
months. STOP WHEN YOU LIKE! When you 
mail the coupon with only 25 cents, you do not agree 
to pay for the entire series of COMPLETE PHO- 
TOGRAPHER Lesson-Groups. You can let them 
come to you as long as you please, and stop when you 
please. Mail the coupon TODAY! THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE, Inc., Dept. 1206, 
37 West 47th Street, N. Y 


Copyright by the National Educational Alliance, Inc, 


Peas Se eS SSS SSeS wes 


i Mail this Coupon with only 25¢ for 
i your first COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHER 


§ waTIONAL EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE, INC. 
1 37 West 47th Street, Dept. 1206, New York, N. Y. 


t For bel enclosed Special Introductory Price of only 
25¢. . Ci me prepaid the first issue of THE 
oMPLet *>LET PHOTOGRAPHER containing the first 
pe of liens on Equipment; Composition of Ptctures; 
B chery and Practice of Exposing, Developing, Printing 
Still, Color and Motton Ptctures; Action Photography; 
i Complete Survey of Photography's Opportuntttes—and 
enroll me for eighteen months. You may send me THE 
| apy hy PHOTOGRAPHER on the 10th, 20th, 
and last day of each month at the rate of 35c per issue, 
or 3 issues for only $1, until I give you notice to cancel 
B ny enroliment. For convenieace in bookkeeping, —_ 
i may bill me once a month for such lectures as I receiv 


It 4s understood that I may cancel at any time 
and pay only for coptes actually recetved. 


CREO RRR O RHEE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEED 


Please Indicate 
eccccccadoceececess Your Age Here******* 
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ROCKER-RINSER RADIART 


FILTORETTE 
Reg. $1.00. Gives 


you fresh filtered 
solutions. 


75c 





Reg. $2.00. Washes 
a bateh of prints 
in 15 minutes. 


49c 











ALBERT ALL- 
METAL PRINTERS 
Reg. $12.65. 4x5. 


$7.59 


Reg. $21.45. 5x7. 


$42.87 


























WILLO 
SPECIAL MATS 


Adds that profes- 
sional touch to your 
photos. 


3/2x5...35¢ a doz. 
. 65c a doz. 
8x10...$1.20 a doz. 


WILLO NO. 88 
SPOTLIGHT 
Reg. $1.75. Clamp 
model for use with 


No. 1 photoflood 
lamp. 


$4.40 


ALBERT AUTO- 
MATIC ELECTRIC 
AGITATOR 


Reg. $5.95. Provides an 
automatic continuous gen- 
tle intermittent action, 
eliminating the danger of 
under or over agitation. 


$3.65 
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VICEROY ALL ENLARGING PAPER 
METAL PRINTER 5x7 White Lustre D.W. 


normal and med.—25c 
a dz. 









Reg. $7.65. 1x5. 8x 10 Glossy- Velvet 


White Lustre D.W. 
Normal—40c a dz. 
fix i4 White Lustre 
D.W. med. 90c a dz. 





WILLO 
REVOLVING 
TRIPOD TOP 


Reg. $1.20 


75c 





























FOLDEX TRIPOD 


Reg. $9.35. All 
metal. 5 sections, 


$5.45 


REELS AND CANS 
8mm., 200 ft. 52c 


for the 
combination 
i6mm., 400 ft. 69c 
for the 
combination 


BESSA 
CAMERA 


Voigtar F6.3 lens. 
Takes 8 pictures 2% 
x3% or 16 pictures 
1544x2\4. 

List $22.50. 


$4 7-50 
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BRILLIANT ENLARGING 
CAMERA LENSES 

oe i. a. 2” F4.5 Trylor 
Voigtar F7.7 lens. Reo. $16 20 

Takes pictures 24%x 

2% on 1°20 film. $g8-50 

List $13.50. 3” F3.5 Kynor 

Reg. $19.50 





$10-95 $9.95 
MAIL 
ORDERS 


FILLED 
(INCLUDE POSTAGE) 















DA-SCOPE 
KODACHROME 
VIEWER 


FOR 2x2 SLIDES 
A personal viewer for 
rendering Kodachrome at 
its best. Handsomely 
made of durable red and 
white plastic. 

Size 23% x 234 x % 


$4.95 





INSTOSCOPE 
EXPOSURE 
METER 
for Still Cameras 

—lInstant 

—Preset and Ever- 
eady 

—One Hand Opera- 
tion 


$33.50 


including case 





WILLO 
TRIMMING 
BOARDS 


A well constructed 
trimmer, with a keen 


sharp blade — built 
for lasting use. 
RE $2.40 
e $2.80 
i $3.60 





WILLO 
VARIABLE 
VIGNETTER 


Adjustable for 
various sizes 


$4.50 


SEND FOR 
NEW SPRING 


32nd Street Near 6th Ave., New York 


ESTABLISHED 1898 


CATALOG 
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A WINNING COMBINATION 


FOR PERFECT 
Sor-\a 


ENLARGERS 


SGLAR - for PRINTS OF SALON QUALITY 


SPARKLING brilliance and full contrast — these are the distinguishing features that 
make SOLAR Enlargements so outstanding. All the pictorial possibilities of your most 
commonplace negatives are brought out in full value by SOLAR’S perfected light and 


<a 


optical system. Adjustable double condensers assure perfect, uniform illumination — 
reduce exposure time to a minimum. With a SOLAR Enlarger in your darkroom, beautiful, 
big enlargements are as easy to make as contact prints. That’s one reason why SOLAR 
owners are always SOLAR boosters. 


Modern design imparts additional plus features to the SOLAR. Instant switch-over 
from vertical to horizontal projection. Conversion to a copying stand for use with your 
present camera — or replace the SOLAR reflector with an interchangeable camera back 
and you have a complete ground glass focusing camera for copying, table tops, portraits, 
etc. For sheer value and versatility, you can’t beat a SOLAR. Nine models cover every 
enlarging need from 35mm. to 5x7 inches. Prices start at $39.50. 

WRITE FOR FREE VALUABLE ENLARGING TREATISE! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


ee & 


223: WEST MADISON STREET 


eA, int, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. U.S. A 


PICTURES . . 


€ fp 
5 Ue 


Built to the exacting standards ree 


quired in modern press photography. 
Streamlined for speed and action. Meets every 
need for sports action, pictorials, portraits, 
Street scenes, etc. New features include revolv- 
ing back, full hooded focusing screen, plus all 
regular adjustments. Takes all press accessories. 


vess tens.eed $54.50 
WATSON MINIATURE PRESS 


Small edition of the big press type of 


camera. All standard precision adjust- 
ments. Takes flashgun — range finder — 
high speed lenses, etc. Gives you all big camera 


features in a 214x3) inch 
miniature. . ’ $49.50 


ROVER UNIVERSAL VIEW 
and PORTRAIT 
The NEW Mono-rail Camera. Pre- 


cision built to professional standards. 
Front and rear focusing with front and rear rise, 
fall, tilt, swing and shift adjustment. Available 
in 4x5, 5x7 and 8x10 inch sizes. 


mice $65.50 
B&J COMMERCIAL VIEW 


The New improved models for both 


amateur and professional use — with 
new features — finer construction — all metal 
track with anti-bind metal sideways — new 
positive focusing lock and geared track, Avail- 
able in 4x5, 5x7 and 8x10 inch sizes. 


muse $43.50 
FREE BOOKLET 


Please send me your complete 


ity State 
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Bring out the hidden details of your pictures! 


Exercise control over your photographic work! 


Eliminate unwanted material from your prints! 


Follow the route to the ultimate 

satisfaction of black-and-white 

photography—the route to supe- 

rior enlargements. It’s mapped 

out for you by the prominent 

\ pictorialist and salon exhibitor, 

2 Dr. Stephen H. White, A.R.P.S. 

... There’s new power over vour camera work for you in the ... When Dr. White’s “Manual 

pages of this text by an accomplished photographer and lecturer of Enlarging” was brought out, 

whose pictures taken throughout the world have won him high critics were enthusiastic about it. 
honors in the toughest of competitions. ... Magnify the beauty “This well-written handbook completely covers the 
of your photographs! Follow the easy-to-understand instructions subject of photographic enlarging,’ a typical re- 
in Dr. Stephen S. White’s “Manual of Enlarging,” Volume 15 viewer wrote. “It is one volume on photography 

in the Little Technical Library PHOTOGRAPHIC SERIES. that has pictures to justify its purpose.” 


29 OTHER FASCINATING, POCKET-SIZE TEXT BOOKS BULGING WITH 
DEPENDABLE, UP-TO-THE-MINUTE PHOTOGRAPHIC INFORMATIONI 


1—YOUR CAMERA AND Ne, 3—TRICKS FOR CAMERA No. 17—PHOTOGRAPHIC LEN- No. 24—TABLETOP PHOTOG. 
how iT WORKS by W.E. Dobbs OWNERS. An outstanding col- SES AND SHUTTERS by Rich- RAPHY by Jacob Deschin, A.R. 
and Chartes A, Savage. Selection lection of the latest and most ard W. St. Clair, A.R.P.S. Pho- .S. Methods and materials for 
ise cusing, composing, lenses valuable kinks and hints on every tographie optics; camera lenses; making tabletops. Perspective, 
shutters, filters, problems, etc.. phase of amateur photography autiliary lenses and shutters, ete. lighting, subject matter, etc. 


No. 2—DEVELOPING, PRINT- Ne. 10—-A GLOSSARY FOR 
No. — T AND . 25— 

— | FT Ay Sey al PHOTOGRAPHY, Compiled by trrects. “—— saceb. Desctin, PLIFIED ‘by A. L- Schater. 

tary and advanced developing. Frank Fenner, Jr. Over 3.000 ARP. Montage, double ex- [nstructions for lighting and posing 

-~ words having photographic signifi: posure, solarization and other odd with helpful diagrams, disousses 


hemicals, types of printing or " . - - - 
meatary and ‘sdwanced ‘enlsiging, cauee,are dened. They coves stil Gieata’ obtained by puotography. Squipmeat, composition. etc 
enlarging equipment, of black-and-white and color 
Ne. 3—FILTERS AND THEIR No. 19—SELLING YOUR PIC- Rong by Dr. Jerome H, Land: 
USES by W. Gradford Shank. Neo. 11—OUTDOOR PHOTOG- TURES us Ss. ley $ ~ 
Light, film sensitivity es of RAPHY by Samuet Grierson, Markets, i and rh k 
filters, polarising screens er A rcpompret ve wage of the %spects, numerous me pe Drocesses; including ma ing 
sration, lens shade, probler I saibilitée 38 vund <¢ making money with your camera, f SeParation negatives, variations 
dscape, pict Ph ete. in density and contrast, ete, 
—COMPOSITION FOR 
THE AMATEUR by Kenneth sian ‘tinsel eeteaiias a ‘AND. FORMULARY by No. 27—PRESS PHOTOGRAPHY 
eee ne picture as a whole, PHY by Hillary G. Bailey, FR, Morris Germain,| ARPS. For Ron "Almp.s. Kqupment, fash 
tone, lines, rhythm, et P.S. Posing ligh ting, and exposure = ® h. - ers, ree lechnique. markets aad require- 
for portraiture, table-top, et = . 2 “o> ments, valuablejhints, ete. 


The GEGINNER by Herbert C. No. 13—FLASH PHOTOGRA. °2U!Piment technique, eto 
McKay, F.R.P.S. Modern movies PHY by Rus Arnold. Flash eg eM MOVIES FOR 
and ameras. using the stnera, equipment synchronisation, ex- No. 21—BEGINNER’S BOOK OF Tuttle, A.R.P.S., h ~ 
production, titling, projec 1 posure, indoor and outdoor work at PHOTOGRAPHY by Wallace E. word by Dr. Walter Clark, F.R ee io ge 
night or in daytime, eto Dobbs. Discusses approach t > Land- P.S. E a pment, expooure, eontrel gi et REVE 
No. 6—COLOR IN PHOTOG- sennan igkien Gate’ latades. ole 5. Equipment, exposure, ¢ ’ a ‘ won | 
RAPHY by tvan Dmitri. Types No, 14—PHOTOGRAPHING tures, portraits, etc., explaining use Ors CON is. \ ~ — aes all sta 
{ subjects, separation negatives, Victor De Pai and operation of ¢ ; et 
Seacley scales, enak-oe altel pried: aeiteee enmae cae ies cae . ee No. 23—NEGATIVE RETOUCH- oe ’ < leeate. Exot 
ng, chromatone printing, et Special discussion of action photog- ING and PRINT FINISHING by ot > ; 
raphy outdoors and indoors No. 22 MANUAL orcorrect Ernest E. Draper and Norris e r ere recip 
No. 7—CHILD PHOTOGRAPHY EXPOSURE by H. P. Rockwelt, arkmess. Ways of improving Px : 
by Harold Lambert. Cameras and Ne. 15—MANUAL OF ENLARG- Jr. Complete information on ex. Photographs after negatives have 3 mi 
equipment taki ng the shot, posing. ING by Stephen White, A.R.P.S. posure and use of exposure meter been developed; print spotting, ton- 
finishing and 1 essing, et Complete guide to projection print- ing, staining. coloring, mounting, ete. 
ing, printing technique, paper, eta 
Ne. 8—-HOME PORTRAITURE 23—TAKING Waa Nm —PHOTOG prot HIC ‘eaaee 
AND MAKE-UP by Maurice 16—MINIATURE gr AT NIGHT by Robert W. Brown QUESTIONS and NSWERS, 
Seymour and Syd Symons. iP ‘ Teclimaue by Fenwick Caking pictures after tlh by moon- An instructive course : the prin- rte TECHNICAL LIBRARY, Dept. 642 
I: Tools, lighting, posing Small. Discusses miniature ae ight S ‘ . . 3 ciples of photography wee, — 40 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, tlinois 
ground, et« Part II: Res vlna eras, special technique in shooting, how to record reflections o ights 400 questions accompaniec 5 . 
contour, eyes, eyebrows, lips, finegrain developing, printing, ete, on water, fireworks displays, etc complete answers. Please. ee ee eer ee oe HOTOGRAFHIC 
of 


: tely satisfied, I have il 
AT ALL LEADING BOOK, CAMERA AND DEPARTMENT STORES — OR USE HANDY COUPON! § returning them “Wwitnin five’ days’ for ‘refund. in’ full. 
1 23 4 S$ 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 
16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 


0D Send the complete set (30 vols.). Enclosed $ 


LITTLE TECHNICAL LIBRARY {pie 


REVERIE 
TURRE 


3m 


lu 


NAME 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 
ADDRESS ..ncccceceeeesscessesesesesseesesere 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SERIES HEE 


(89e each outside of U. 8. A—Payment with ee 
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OR TOP ENTERTAINMENT AT LOW COST 
Tahe Home Movies 


elt 


oad 


REVERE MODEL 88 CAMERA 

tandard 8 mm. film, Easy to Load and to 
serate. Lastman-licensed spool and spindles. 5 speeds 
tere reciprocating sprocket film control. Built-in 
mtica w-finder, corrected for 

recision mechanism with 

mooth motor. Complete 

nsak F 3.5 lens, $38.50. 


REVERE MODEL 99 
TURRET CAMERA 


ime basic features as 
us a rotating turret head 
type lenses, and an ex- 
view finder for use with 
ens. Complete with one 
F 9.5 lens, $77.50. 


CAMERA 


With a Revere 8 mm. Camera, you can 
take movies of your good times in black- 


and-white or brilliant natural colors as 
easily as you now take snapshots. Action 
scenes (not posed stills) cost about 10c each 
—fully processed, ready to show. What finer 
way is there to record the visits of Service 
Men on leave, your children’s birthday 
parties, week-end hunting and fishing trips, 
and other happy events? And what a thrill 
you and your friends will get when you see 
these action movies! The film can be mailed 
easily anywhere. 


The Revere Camera, with its 5 speeds, 
fast lens, exclusive reciprocating 
sprocket film control for steady, 
sharp movies and many other ad- 
vantages, is so simple to use that even 
the beginner can get good movies with 
it. Ask your dealer about precision- 
built Revere 8 mm. Cameras and Pro- 
jectors. Write for literature. Revere 
Camera Company, Dept. 6PP, 320 
E. 21st St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Thrilling Le Shou 
with a REVERE PROJECTOR 


Next to the excitement and fun of taking movies is the thrill 
of seeing them projected on your home screen with a Revere 
Projector. This powerful equipment excels in features essential 
to brilliant pictures, smooth operation and dependable per- 
formance. 


MODEL 80 


(shown here) 


Heavy duty AC-DC motor. 
Double blower cooling sys- 
tem for lamp and film. En- 
closed precision mechanism 
(no belts). Fast power re- 
wind. Manual clutch for 
stills. Radio interference 
eliminator. Complete with 
long-life 500-watt lamp, 
F1.6 lens and one 300-ft. 
reel, $75.00. 


MODEL 85 


Has the same features as 
the “80° plus duo-shield 
light-diffuser, micro-tilt, 
beam threading light and 
carrying case. Complete 
with 500-watt lamp, F 1.6 
lens, one 300-foot reel 
and case, $89.50. 
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A New Service! 


Black-and-White 


ENLARGEMENTS 


° 
34, x 4 


from Kodachromes 


USED 
CAMERAS 


FOTO. 
SHOP has 
casn waiting 


me 


o™mM+R OORe 


FREE! : For oth sav ing values in all ty pes 
hotographic equipment, jet 
st TOSHC P'S Bulletin. Its 72 
bargain-packed pages lists virtually every type of 
still and movie equipment in new and used condi- 
tions—rare buys in hard to get items. Write today 

18 E, 42nd St. 136 W. 32nd St. , for your free copy to Dept, P-6. 

New York City 


PICTURE Paaenen 


Thousands of dollars in. War Savings Bonds! 
An “Oscar” for the finest picture! Certifi- 
cates of merit for works of marked superiority. 


WATCH FOR DETAILS IN THE JULY ISSUE 


ON SALE 4T ALL NEWSSTANDS 
AND CAMERA STORES JUNE 9TH 
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Study of Ham Fisher, Cartoonist, by Ilse Hoffmann 


TRAINED 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 
NEEDED 
IN WAR EFFORT 

Increased demand for 
photographers in war- 
time work is reflected 
daily in activity of N.Y. 
l.’s EMPLOY,;MENT 
BUREAU—now 32% 
ahead of last year. 
Trained photographers 
in military service may 
win increased pay, pre- 
ferred rating. New, tech- 
nical and industrial uses 
of photography require 
more and more photog- 
raphers. Train now for a 
good job and a secure 
post-war future. 


WOMAN’S PLACE 
IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Today women of all ages 
find photography a fas- 
cinating profession in 
which their sex is no bar 
to big earnings and even 
international fame. In 
portraits, fashion, child 
study and laboratory 
photography, etc., wom- 
en may not only equal 
but EXCEL men. Get in- 
to this uncrowded, in- 
teresting field now. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY , 
10 West 33rd Street 


Training Men and Women for Photographic Success Since 1910 


Dept. 99 


& 


Two of Ilse Hoffmann’s 
Famous Fashion Photographs 








Ilse Hoffmann 


NOTED WOMAN PHOTOGRAPHER 


TELLS HOW NY TRAINING 


INSURED HER GREAT 
SUCCESS 


“After several years of 
modelling — I wished to 
enter a profession in which 
success would not depend 
on my looks alone and in 
which age would be of no 





New York, N. Y. 


consequence, 


came to me! 


commercial photographer, 
specializing in fashion and 


illustrative 


Luckily I ca 


Photography. I answered and enrolled. 
““My very first day I actually made a photograph from 
start to finish. The fast and thorough ‘learn-by-doing’ 


One day it 
I would bea 





advertising. 
me across an ad of New York Institute of 





method of N.Y.1. made it all clear and simple. 


“Whenever 


I had picture ideas of my own, the in- 


structors were always ready with helpful advice— 
carefully explaining the reasons underlying each new 


technique or 


process I learned. This encouragement of 


original expression saved my work from being routine 
. and it enabled me to develop a style of my own. 





“After my course was finished, I started 
doing editorial pictures. PHOTOPLAY 
retained me to do portraits of movie stars. I have 
photographed Peter Arno, Lily Pons, H. L. Mencken, 
Ann Sothern, John Boles and many other famous 
personages. My work has appeared in Vogue, 
Harper’s Bazaar, American and other leading 
magazines. I have publicized latest fashions, new- 
est shows, and photographed the celebrated and 
glamorous. 
“Photography is glamorous and exciting. [ am 
more than grateful to New York Institute of Pho- 
tography for the vital partyitghas played in pre- 
paring me for success in my profession. 
Enroll In The School 

That Makes SUCCESSFUL Photographers! 
Ilse Hoffmann’s estimate of the SUCCESS value of 
N.Y.L.’s individual training methods is echoed by 
many other outstanding N.Y.I. graduates such as 
ace Pat Terry, Robert McLean Glasgow, Victor 
DePalma, Michael Barbero. Their success can be 
YOUR success! Learn expert photography NOW 
from our top-notch experts. No classes. Start now. 
Prepare for a sound, well-paid future. Free illus- 
trated book explains today’s unlimited opportuni- 
ties for men and women. Outlines both resident and 
home study courses in News, Commercial, Portrait, 
Fashion, Advertising, Industrial, Motion Picture 
and Color Photography. Send for YOUR free copy 
today. 
NOTE: Special 7, 10 and 14-day courses for va- 
cation and summer study now available. Intensive, 
individual instruction in any phase of photography. 


Details FREE! 


Send lorlay for FREE Bock 





New York Institute of Photography 
Dept. 99, 10 W. 33rd St., New York City 


Gentlemen: 


that no salesman will call on me. 


i 
i 
J Please send me your FREE catalog. It is understood 
i 
i 
i. 


; i a eee ees Se 


( ) Check a if we special short, 7, 10 or 
14-day vacation courses. 
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dously important role in this war, 

and our armed services are making 
full use of its many possibilities. But 
even though it is employed on all of our 
far-flung battle fronts, and also at home 
for purposes of training and information, 
only a relatively small number of pho- 
tographers is needed to carry out this 
work. 

We mention this, because many of our 
readers have somehow gained the im- 
pression that our armed forces are in 
sore need of photographers. This is not 
the case at the present time. There is 
an ample supply of photographers among 
the draftees, and the services can afford 
to be quite choosy. 

According to our information, amateur 
photographers stand only a very remote 
chance of being assigned to photographic 
work in the services. Preference is given 
to professional photographers with sev- 
eral years of experience, and even among 
the professionals it’s primarily the news 
photographers whose experience seems to 
make them most suited for military work. 
It’s apparently a combination of experi- 
ence, versatility, and speed that the serv- 
ices need, and it seems that the majority 
of those who qualify in the rigid tests 
are news photographers. 

This may be disappointing to amateurs, 
but it is better for them to know just 
what the situation is. It is 
entirely possible that photog- 
raphers will be needed in 
much greater numbers as our 
armed services expand. If 
and when a demand devel- 
ops, you can count on Popu- 
lar PHotoGcraApHy telling you 
about it 


P ecusty import plays a_ tremen- 


have 


which 
reached us in the last few 
days: Yes, there will be an- 
other big Popular PxHortoc- 
RAPHY Contest this year. 
You will find the details in 


apenas hundreds of 


questions 


next month’s issue All we 
can tell you right now is that 
the contest promises to be 
even more attractive than in 
past years because in place 
of the numerous _ smaller 
merchandise prizes we will 
give away United States War 
Savings Bonds and Stamps. 
The contest will offer War 


TRE EOITOR 


Bonds and Stamps valued at several 
thousand dollars. In addition, it will have 
other new features. 


ORTRAIT photography is booming. 

After many lean years the portrait 
photographers throughout the country 
are busier than ever taking pictures of 
men in uniform, and of people young and 
old who want to give photographs to their 
relatives and friends in the services. 

In addition, millions of men and women 
have been photographed in the past year 
for purposes of identification. Badges 
showing the photographs of government 
employees and workers in defense indus- 
tries are today in general use. 

Some months ago we described one of 
the specially built cameras used for mak- 
ing these pictures. Shooting at the rate 
of 200 portraits or more per hour, these 
cameras have accomplished amazing 
things. Have you ever stopped to figure 
out how long it would take you to turn 
out 100 portraits, even if you simplified 
and speeded up your routine as much as 
you know how? 


NE of the ways in which amateur 
6) photographers can aid in civilian 
defense is to prepare just such identifica- 
tion photographs of all air raid wardens. 
This project has been suggested by the 
Cleveland Photographic Society and it 


"Tabletops are a headache,” says Howard Stites of Jackson, Mich., 
but he made a good one to express his opinion. 
racking his brains for a tabletop idea to fill a club assignment. 


He took it after 


seems it will be carried out locally. The 
reason why this job has not been given 
to professional portrait photographers is 
a reported lack of appropriations for the 
purpose. 

No matter who takes those identifica- 
tion pictures, it’s pretty obvious that they 
should be made without delay in every 
town, and that pictures of the wardens 
should be posted in every building unde: 
their jurisdiction. As it is today, most 
of us don’t know who our warden is and 
even if we know his name, we would 
never recognize him. 


EW amateurs complain about the 

necessary restrictions which have 
been placed on photographing certain 
subjects but many are bewildered by 
them. 

Daily we get letters asking us whether 
it is still permissible to photograph the 
baby in a public park, or the girl friend 
on the beach. It’s tough to answer some 
of these questions, to say the least. Usu- 
ally we don’t know the exact circum- 
stances in question and, naturally, we 
cannot know all local ordinances. 

We have discussed this question with 
Lt. Col. Wm. M. Wright, who is in charge 
of pictorial censorship for the Army. Col. 
Wright states that except for subjects 
which have been specifically prohibited, 
all restrictions should be governed by 

common sense. In other 
words, there is no restriction 
on taking pictures which 
could not be of any possible 
use to the enemy. In case of 
doubt, lean backwards in 
avoiding questionable sub- 
jects. 


wi ABBED For 
Pictures” reads a 
headline. in the Scranton 
(Pa.) Times. Another ama- 
teur pinched for photograph- 
ing something he should not 
have, we thought. Imagine 
our surprise when we read a 
little farther down the line 
that something entirely dif- 
ferent had happened. Two 
young rowdies had broken 
the window of a photo studio 
and had “taken” some pic- 
tures. 
Maybe our photographic 
terminology could stand 
some improvement.—A.B.H. 
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Refinishing 


Would you like to have your Filmo 8 Camera sparkle again as when new? 
At the B&H Chicago factory we'll remove the mechanism, refinish the die- 
cast housing just as we do new cameras, and reassemble, all for $7.50. 


vat evening we made camp 
sthe valley of Cougar Creek 





ee 
he double: iaiie onamov- One person plays two parts... 
ing picture background @ double-exposure trick 


a 


ble Exposures and Lap Dissolves 


ha camera equipped to rewind film after the first ; 

eure, SO that it can be run past the aperture a The lap dissolve 
pod time, making professional double exposures gives smooth transi- 
lap dissolves is easy. Your Filmo 8 can be fitted, tions 

he B&H factory, with the necessary Rewinding Attachment, which 
ludes external rewinding knob and frame counter, and internal 
le release lever and frame counter actuating sprocket. Prices, in- 


jing installation: for single-lens Filmo 8, $40.85; for Turret 8, $43.55. New Ease in Determining Correct Exposure 


, J . —_ ee re A new exposure guide, to replace the one now on your Filmo 8, covers a/l 

ecial Effects Possible with aN } 4 the factors that affect lens diaphragm setting—not only seasons, hours of 

iferent Camera Speeds | be | the day, and types of subjects, as covered by your present guide, but also 
= film emulsion speeds, color filters, and camera operating speeds. Installed 

i Filmo 8 operates in one of two speed ; . > on your camera at B&H factory or branch, $3.50. 

es: 8, 16, 24, and 32 frames per second, = 


6,32, 48, and 64 f.p.s. If it is the former, — ~ 7 b . 1 y és 
hips you'd like to take slow-motion “Saeaae Pin-sharp Focusing through Any Lens 


hes, W hich require the 64-speed. And ee - — A Critical Focuser, applicable to any 
t who originally chose the 16 to 64 ‘Sel - : Filmo Turret 8 Camera at the B&H 
ge would now prefer the other, because ee 7m, §=§= factory and branches, permits see- 
hed is useful for accelerating sluggish j : 4 ing a magnified image of your sub- 
mand for taking pictures under weak ject through any lens on the turret 
t. Either speed range change can be head. Thus you can focus visually 


spchamges: oane a at the — 8-speed doubles the NS a for maximum sharpness. Price, ia- 
ryora B& ranch. Price, $10.65. rate of action Ed cluding installation, $19.45. 


Timely Films for Home Showings 


“War without Warning” Series 
Intelligently compiled from various domestic and 
foreign sources, these films deal with the fighting 
—_ and the home fronts, too. Write for detailed To help Filmo owners keep their cameras and pro- 

‘ jectors in fine condition during the time when re- 
“Know Your Neighbor’ Programs placement would be difficult, we have established 
B&H Filmosound Library offers scores of choice economical, standard charges for each of three classes 
films which increase our knowledge of our allied of service on each camera and projector model. You'll 
peoples and of the vital geography of this first be surprised at how little periodic factory service 
global war. Details upon request. costs, and at how much it will add to the satisfaction 

your Filmo gives you. Mark coupon for details. 
8mm. Film Rental Library 
Hundreds of popular Filmosound Library movies Fes aseeeeseeeeeee2e8e8e2888888222 
are now available for rental in the 8mm. size. Users 


IN. oY SOUND MOVIES AT HOME of 8mm. projectors are invited to write for 8mm. 
‘compact, portable Filmosound Utility is an aij. ‘lm catalog. 


ye l(mm. projector ... shows both silent and BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

ad filn : jectors; ( ) 16mm.cameras; ( ) 16 . silent 

cs » Amply powerful to serve in your church or Chicago; New York; Hollywood; Washiagtoa, projectors; ( ) Filmosounds. a iaegates 
mtOrsmams D. C.; London, Established 1907, Send details on standard-price servicing of 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

1806 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send folder detailing and pricing mod- 
ernizations of: ( ) 8mm. cameras and pro- 


Send details on () Filmgteond Utility; 
() timely films for home shéwings; ( ) 8mm. 
film rental library. . 
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R. G. S., Albion, Neb. What is the object of hav- 
ing two shutters on a Speed Graphic? 


ANSWER Both shutters on a Speed Graphic 
serve useful purposes. The front shutter 
usually provides slow speeds (such as 1 set 
and ™% sec.) which are not available on 
the curtain shutter. Furthermore, it is 
usually easier to obtain accurate flash syn- 
chronization with a shutter of the between- 
the-lens type On the other hand, the focal- 
plane (or back) shutter affords a variety 
of working speeds not obtainable with othe! 
It provides very fast shutter 
remains accurately timed throughout 
comparatively long periods of use. Be- 
cause of mechanical limitations, no one 
tvpe of shutter can embody all these vil 
tues When used properly, the two shut- 
ters on a Speed Graphic form an effective 
team 


spee ds 


C. W., Detroit, Mich. | have a single-lens reflex 
camera which takes pictures 2!/," square, and | 
want to know how to take extreme closeups with 
this camera. For example, can | use the regular 
camera lens for shots of a lump of sugar, a fly, or 
something equally small at extreme close range? 


your camera is of the sin- 
reflex type, you can simply focus 
on the desired closeup subject and in that 
way ascertain how close to the lens it can 
be for sharp results If this minimum dis- 
tance does not yield an image of sufficient 
size, place an auxiliary slip-on lens in front 
of the regular camera lens. This should 
be an objective of the Proxar or wide-angle 
type ind will enable you to obtain sharp 


images at very close range 


Since 


ANSWER 
gle-lens 


H. F. B., Weymouth, Mass. Can you tell me the 
proper ratio between the focal lengths of con- 
densing lenses and enlarging lenses? 


ANSWER: The main consideration of a con- 
densing lens for use in an enlarger is its 
diameter, rather than its focal length. Gen- 
erally a pair of matched condensing lenses 
is used They are of the plano-convex type 
ind are arranged with the convex surface 
f The important that the 
liameter of your condensers be at least 1% 
time the liagonal of the negative to be 
enlarged 


facing thing is 


D. P., Jr., Oceanside, Calif. | recently fogged 
some negatives, due to a mishap in using a chang- 
ing bag. They are pretty good shots except for the 
fog, which tends to obliterate detail. Can! remove 
the fog? 


ANSWER If your negative ire of at least 
density you might try F 
Reducer to get rid of the fos After reduc- 
tion you may find that the remaining image 
is sufficiently trong for good printing If 
it is not, try intensification This is about 
the only feasible method of which we know 
for overcoming your problem Try it out 
on just one negative to begin with, to see 
how it works Then you can be guided 
wcordingly in handling the remainder. 


average irmer’s 


R. E. E., Boston, Mass. I've seen the word 
zation'' used a good deal 
literature. 


solari- 
lately in photographic 
Just what is solarization? 


\NSWER Solarization is a reversal of the 
mage In a negative or print, caused by con- 
iderable overexposure in the camera or by 
exposure to light when development has 
been partially completed Solarization 
sometimes is produced intentionally for un- 
usual pictorial effects 


P. L. L., Springfield, Mass. I've had to deal with 
foot-candles a good deal lately in some elementary 
work in sensitometry, without knowing just what a 
foot-candle is. Can you enlighten me? 


ANSWER \ foot-candle is the intensity of 
light thrown by a standard candle at a dis- 
tance of 1 foot from the screen 

R. T., New York City. They tell me that an enlarg- 
ing lens should have good flatness of field. What 
does this mean? 


ANSWER Flatness of field is a property of 
corrected lenses which results in a projected 
image having uniform definition from the 
center to the extreme edges. It is charac- 


teristic of anastigmat lenses 





LETTERS TO 


THE EDITOR 





Dear Sir: 

Regarding your anonymous “Sun Bather”’ 
on page 42 of the May issue, probably many 
of your readers could supply an identical 
print of this subject. It is a “stock” 35 
mm positive, sold, I think, by the National 
Art Service, New York, and taken by L. 
Willinger. No wonder your contributor 
prefers to remain anonymous. 

(Signed) ANOTHER ANONYMOUS 

Boston, Mass. 

e Now that the cat is out of the bag, there’s 
no harm in announcing that the picture 
was taken by Laszlo Willinger, the famous 
Hollywood photographer. However, it was 
obtained directly from him and was not a 
copy submitted by a contributor as you 
imply Incidentally, you folks in Boston 
seem to keep pretty well posted in spite of 
the strict censorship for which your city 
is famous.—EpD 
Dear Sir 

Enclosed you will find 
era I have wanted for a long 


a picture of a cam- 
time. Now 


Camera built from description in March issue. 


Was- 
Yours 


I have it—made according to Victo1 
irticle in the March issue 
for a real magazine. 


son's 


Cc. A. HJILMER 
Mankato, Minn. 
letting us see how your view 
Many readers have 
their satisfaction with 
article and to say that 
had good results.—Eb. 


e Thanks for 
camera came out 
written to express 
the view camera 
they have 


Dear Sir 

I would like to bring up a point that has 
bothered me for some time Why do we 
have to give you the Kodachrome slides in 
your innual competition, not to be re- 
turned, while you do return prints after a 
certain length of time? _ 

J MODDEJONGE 

Cleveland, Ohio 
e Kodachrome slides, like black-and-white 
prints, are returned as soon as the winners 
have been announced if they have not won 
prizes Prize-winning slides and prints be- 
come the property of POPULAR PHOoOTOG- 
RAPHY and are not returned However, 
provision is made for the owners of trans- 
parencies to obtain duplicates.—Eb. 


Dear Sir 

Will you please ask the readers of your 
fine magazine if they have any 16 mm 
movie reels to loan or give 
professional or amateur films 
has two projectors, one 


My battalion 
silent and one 


away—either 


sound, but we have seen our few reels of 
film so many times that we would like 
something different Any help you can 
give us will be greatly appreciated. 
SGT. MILTON EISENSTARK 
Company B, 101st Signal Battalion 
Department Signal Office 
Fort Shafter, Honolulu, T. H. 
e Any reader who has some 16 mm films 
that he can part with, sound or silent, will 
do these soldiers a real service by sending 
them along to Sgt. Eisenstark at the above 
address.—Eb. 


Dear Sir: 

Here is an idea for a contest that could 
be run continuously . . The name of the 
contest could be “Assignment of the 
Month.” Each month offer a prize for the 
best picture of a particular subject—apples, 
flowers, horses, people, ete. ... 

{ILARY G. NEIGHBORS 
Aiken, S. C. 
e This sounds like a good idea, and a simi- 
lar plan was used effectively by Prize Pho- 
tography, now combined with POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY. However, for the time being 
at least we will continue to have one big 
annual contest instead of several small 
ones. Watch for the 1942 contest an- 
nouncement in the next issue.—ED. 
Dear Sir: 

The picture titled “Tubarama” on pag 
$0 of your April issue is fine except for 
one thing which is very noticeable. The 
man is holding his music, and yet the 
music-holder or lyre is plainly shown in 
the picture. It would have been better if 
the lyre had been removed. I noticed this 
right away, as I am a musician... 

LLOYD WAYLAND 

Davenport, lowa 

e Perhaps the change you suggest would 
have improved this picture, but the photog- 
rapher had to shoot the action before him. 
It was no posed picture. Hence we can 
easily overlook this small detail.—Eb. 
Dear Sir: 
The April issue of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
carried a very interesting suggestion for 
taking movies from the rear of a train, with 
camera inverted to reverse the action. A 
friend of mine tried this trick with startling 
results: After a thrilling ride on the front 
of the engine up a scenic bit of track, we 
were startled to see the block signal set 
against us, and were thrilled with the reck- 
lessness of the engineer in running on into 
the closed block ... 

CHARLES NOTSON 

Seattle, Wash. 

e Some startling effects can be produced 
by “backwards filming” if you aren’t care- 
ful to limit your subject matter.—Eb. 


Dear Sir: 

... lama subscriber to your magazine, 
and I am sure you have no right to weari- 
somely repeat what we have learned long 
even though the source may not 
been your own magazine Many 
books have described the trick of taking 
movies with the camera upside down for 
reverse action, but when Mr. Louis Hoch- 
man writes it you think it is news. If I 
had written the article, I would not blame 
you for citing chapter and verse to show 
where I had plagiarized the idea... 

JOHN POPIEL 

Carteret, N. J. 
good ideas in photog- 
raphy which are not new, and it is quite 
likely that even the most advanced of our 
readers are not familiar with all of them. 
It is no plagiarism to describe a technique, 
no matter how many times it may have 
been printed.—Eb. 
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e There are many 
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dramatic 


make this shot 


conditions. (For 





sidelighting of an 
sun and a backdrop of smoke from smudge pots 
doubly effective. It 
at a demonstration of 
Technical 





Di Le of the Month (opposite page) 


FIRST-AID UNIT..............by PHIL STERN 


early morning 
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air-raid 
see page 80) 
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AXIS 


by Joseph Warren’ 


e 
99leg it out oy eremay 
of py”. 


Slang 


Recognizing the camera as a powerful weapon, Axis nations have 
cracked down on amateurs, many of whom despise dictatorship and 
band together secretly to take pictures for counter-propaganda. 
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“6 HOTOGRAPHS are dynamite!” In the silent, grim underground battle When the plane came back with the gians 
says Heinrich Hoffman, Hitler's against Nazi oppression raging from the color shots and the experts studied en- consp 
private photographer. “We must North Cape to the Mediterranean, pho- largements of the strategic area, they One 

use them, but they must never be used tography is playing an important part, found a few isolated, inconspicuous spols keep 

against us!” and the subjugated peoples use it for il- where the ground foliage showed 2 sourci 
Having made excellent use of photog- legal purposes. It isn’t the sort of pho- darker shade than the rest. Thirty min- they 1 
raphy for propaganda and combat pur- tography we enjoy here in America. [l- utes later a squadron of Blenheim bomb- in E 
poses, the Nazis now realize that the legal photography is an effective branch ers was dispatched for the Norwegian stuffe 
camera has become a dangerous weapon _ of sabotage, a sinister, weird game, prac- base. The bombs hit the “dark foliage. longe 
in the hands of their foes. They hate the  ticed under constant danger, and often The oil tanks went up in a terrific ex- their 
very sight of a camera. No longer isGer- _ ending in front of a firing squad. plosion. The German guns were silenced ent. 
many the camera-paradise on earth. Last October the British were informed Not a single bomb missed its objective as mc 
Before the war there were uncounted by their Norwegian underground agents The Germans were puzzled by the un- Wh 
millions of amateur photographers on that the Germans had erected new, well- canny accuracy of the bombardment. Gover 
the European continent. Today their camouflaged oil tanks and gun emplace- The Gestapo began to investigate. They first ; 
number is small. Many had their cam- ments near an important naval base. discovered that the camouflage of the came! 
eras confiscated; others found it too dan- Royal Air Force reconnaissance planes tanks had been changed overnight. Nor- photo 
gerous a hobby under the distrustful eyes were searching the area, but all the fliers | wegian workers had secretly replaced the pictuy 

of the Secret Police. Equipment is scarce could see were fields, thick underbrush, foliage with darker-colored branches, and h 

and expensive. Yet many amateurs who, and birch woods. shrubs, and leaves. To the human ¢y' deter 

in happier times, were interested only in “Send a plane with complete color pho- they were merely another shade of the the ix 

babies, beaches, and blondes, have now tography equipment,’ the Norwegians autumnal leafage; but the huge color many 

become anonymous soldiers of a formid- suggested. “Everything’s being pre- cameras of the RAF. had spotted the must 
able secret army of snapshooters. pared.” deviation. A week later three Norwe 


*Mr. Warren is a well-known Prague newspaperman whose real name cannot be given for obvious reasons. 
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U. S. Army Signal Corps photographers 
in the making, at Fort Monmouth, N. J. 
Most are experienced press and studio 
men, but they all get intensive tech- 
nical training at the Army's school. 








ground takes big negatives and is equippe 


Below: Tech. Sot- E. C. White, a Winona graduate, instructs @ class in 
color sensitivity. {And what do you think the corporal in 
is holding on his lap? A recent copy of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPH] 
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Left: All types of enlargers are used in the Fort Monmouth darkrooms, 


where negative sizes range rom 35 mm to 8x10. The unit in the fore- 


d with fluorescent lighting. 
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A soldier-student at the Signal Corps Photo- 


graphic School describes his routine in detail. 


Read how Uncle Sam produces expert cameramen. 
All photos by U. S. Army Signa! Corps. See also page 49. 





en I have to steal a Moines what I’d been doing with myself there, the foregoing is the civilian case his- 
t the stripes adorn- for 23 years before the Army decided to tory of most Army photographers today. 
q reminder that make a man of me, I had a photographic Now let’s see what awaits the trainee at 
now and not back on the “eareer” of some ten years behind me. camp. 
‘no the afternoon As a kid in high school I sold pictures of I atrived at Fort Monmouth after a 
aphic over school activities to the local press; is crowded two-day train trip, destination 
phic led to my first job as a press photog- unknown, and found myself a happy 
headquarters for a shot of evening drill rapher, when I was 17. I tried free-lanc- candidate for the Photographic School. 
at the de ground is so familiar that ing for awhile, hitting Life, Look, andthe My elation was dampened somewhat 
be swinging out the Tribune’s rest of them occasionally, but returned to when I found I had to pass 4 stiff written 
fire assignment. press photography again, finding that I examination in order to rate a permanent 
from Uncle Sam ate better with a regular income. place as student photographer. But I 
these days, and So much for my premilitary experi- would have been a lot more worried had 
ss until further no- ence. With a few variations here and 1 known then that only 15 per cent of the 
Replacement Train- applicants are accepted for Army training 
r, Photographic School, Fort IP, ; f in photography. Those rejected are aS- 
J. ’ : AYE signed to other branches of the Signal 
board put the fin- : wo Corps. 
I turned in my  / Wa Y ars However, I somehow survived the ini- 
L ' ee - tial weeding-out process, and passed the 
test, which is as tough and comprehensive 
as the Army can make it. Then began 
the busiest six weeks of my career, to 


“°° (S ’ date. 

oe in the Signal Corps- Luck i \ aS — - The photo school at Fort Monmouth at 

me, but the five years I'd put inasapress Oe ¢ Pe a present is housed in a long, two-story 

photographer helped a lot, too. Asamat- * & he dee. / 6 frame building, which is indistinguish- 

ter of fact, I have yet to meet a man in roe > able on the outside from any of its score 

the photo branch here who wasn't 2 @ rit . é 4 or more neighbors. It is designed for 

working photographer before his number (aD a é' utility rather than for aesthetic appeal. 

came up in the goldfish bowl. I've heard Ni we Cie oe : » ae, und floor are the darkrooms, 
jonal amateur photographer Yi ae f ee completely equipped with developing 

makes the grade, but that’s an exception. j - , tanks, dryers, and enlarging and printing 

The Army prefers the man with profes- ' : apparatus. The supply room, @ photog- 

sional experience behind him, simply be- ‘“>4,3 "e . i rapher’s i substantial 

cause in an all-out war, time is of the tg ea il) part of this floor, q 

essence. And so far the supply of such a 7, contains classrooms, aS well as 

men has proven adequate. With complete field equipment plus his of the school’s director, Capt. Darrel Mc- 

When the time came to tell the officers Speed Graphic and case, Pvt. W. B. Bar- Dougle. 
at the reception center in Fort Des num takes cover on the "obstacle course." (Continued on page 96) 


Carrying view cameras, Speed Graphics, tripods, and other equipment, Sgt. Irby Moree (arm-band shows he's an instructor) coaches Pvt. R. 
Signal Corps students march to an assignment on location. (They get McFarren in making an angle shot of a rifleman. Such pictures are use 
in hour of infantry drill every day, in addition to hikes like this.) by other branches of the Army for different kinds of instruction. 
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by 


VERNON POPE 


Editor, Look Magazine * 








Vernon Pope is one of America’s most brilliant pictorial 
journalists. He has been editor of Look Magazine since its 
inception in 1937. While editing the rotogravure section of 
the Des Moines Sunday Register, he started the practice of 
using pictures to tell a story by themselves—now used every 
day. He has been taking pictures as an amateur for 10 years. 








This editor of a leading picture magazine 


sees thousands of amateur prints monthly. 


He finds only about 12 he can use. Why? 


“ URPRISINGLY few amateur pictures 
S appear in Look, in spite of the large 
\_/ number submitted monthly. Out of 
several thousand not more than 12, on 
the average, can be used. This is not be- 
cause Look isn’t interested in the work 
of amateurs. On the contrary, like every 
ther picture magazine, we are intensely 
interested in amateur work because we 
ire constantly on the lookout for new 
sources of good pictures. From our point 
»f view, the old sources simply can’t pro- 
juce enough first-rate stuff. 

No, the truth is that the work of most 
umateurs simply is not good enough. Its 
principal weakness, in my opinion, is a 
quality which many a salon exhibitor 
doubtless considers a mark of strength. 
| refer to the amateur’s great preoccupa- 


tion with how rather than what he photo- 
graphs—with manner rather than matter. 

Technically, the amateur’s work often 
is excellent—better in many cases than 
that of certain top-flight professionals. 
But technique is worthless unless it 
serves the end of telling a story. And 
that, of course, depends on what the pho- 
tographer shoots rather than on how he 
shoots it. 

To sell to a magazine, or to hold the 
interest of any observer, a picture must 
tell a story. There is no limit to suitable 
subject matter, once the cameraman real- 
izes that he must produce story-telling 
pictures and not mere exercises in pho- 
tography to demonstrate his technical 
skill. 

Amateurs who have mastered the tech- 


These shots of Trixie, internationally-known 
blonde juggler, make up a “multiple picture 
story" on how she practices at home. Such 
series tells a story with several photographs 
which require no special arrangement. Many 
subjects can be handled well in this manner, 


nique of photography have only to leam 
how to select story-telling material to 
start turning out pictures that will sell. 
Picture stories fall roughly into three 
categories: the single picture story, the 
multiple picture story, and the continulty 
icture story. 
7 A classic — of the single picture 
story is the shot of foot-sore migrants 
from the dust bowl, trudging’ along the 
burning highway past a railway bill : 
which proclaims, “Next time ty ; e 
train.” Another fine picture that tells a 
story by itself is one of a hungry ne? 
looking wistfully through the pyaar 
a hamburger shop. Sit back and see = 
many photographs of this sort you Me 
remember seeing. They are the kind 
a person doesn’t soon forget. 


*As this issue went to press, the author announced his resignation as editor of Look. His plans have not yet been made public.—Ed. 
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These two photographs are fine examples of the "single picture story" that editors 
are constantly seeking. Each stands alone, requiring no caption material to put over 
is point. If you learn to turn out pictures like these, they will sell themselves. 


The multiple picture story requires 
more than one photograph to make its 
point, but the pictures need not be in 
ume sequence. Many so-called docu- 
mentary stories fall into this group. The 
mary of your community—how it works 
and plays, what its streets are like, how 
's people live—this would be a multiple 
Picture story. 

; A series of this sort need not deal with 
= 4 pretentious subject. Often some- 
can simple can make a good story for 
: “a How a juggler practices at home 
a “a in shape, how the average Ameri- 
wet ~aPetng the mileage left in his 
st obile tires, how a blind man works 
ip oe we hobby of building model 
hie €se are typical of the multitple 
wre Stories that are interesting and 


have a good chance of making sales. 

The continuity picture sequence 
gives a step-by-step account of some- 
thing happening—anything from a 
knockout in a prize fight to the hatch- 
ing of a brood of chicks. The photo- 
graphs usually are arranged accord- 
ing to time, although they need not be 
taken in that order. For example, a 
story showing the assembly of a plane 
might be photographed in any order, 
although the final presentation would 
go right through the job. 

One way of judging a picture story 
is by the amount of description it re- 
quires. The more the pictures tell, 
and the less the editor has to put into 
captions, the better the story. 

(Continued on page 93) 
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Shots planned for display in any natural 
order make a "continuity picture story.” 
These by Look's Earl Theisen are from a 
series on the growth of a baby—his son. 
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by RICHARD W. HUFNAGLE 


Photographs by the Author. 


Even the commonest plants are fine 
picture subjects when photographed 


with dramatic angles and lighting. 


tures. Even the lowly weed, when it is handled dramatically, can 

make a striking photograph. The pictures shown here were taken 
on an assignment to make a series on common farm weeds. That assign- 
ment showed me the possibilities of ordinary subject matter—common 
weeds and garden plants I had never before considered. 

A drive into the country quickly revealed that a special technique 
would have to be used. Weeds grow in bunches, and in company 
with a large quantity of mixed vegetation. It was soon determined 
that for many species a worm’s-eye view would be needed to make 
individual plants stand out prominently against the sky and not 
blend into a confusing mass of detail. 

Another advantage of using a sky background was that it allowed 
pleasing cloud patterns to be utilized. This meant that it was de- 
sirable to keep the clouds reasonably sharp while retaining maximum 
detail in the weeds. A small amount of grass and other plants near 
the bottom of the picture did not detract from the main subject, and 
provided a base for its support. 

The combination of an extremely low viewpoint and the need for 
considerable depth of field was further complicated by the fact that 
in the open fields there is always a breeze. The weed that does not 
sway in the wind is non-existent. This requires a rather short ex- 
posure, or blurred leaves and branches will result. A tripod could not 
be used, as digging pits for a low angle was impractical. 

Dramatic handling usually means striking poses and lighting. Our 
weeds could be “posed” by careful selection of viewpoint, but the best 
setup was often the poorest lighted. The answer to that was to use 
synchronized flash. However, with the (Continued on page 81) 


Y OU don’t need rare and unusual flowers to get good plant pic- 


Sunlight gave good contrast for this shot, 
and no flash was needed. A medium yellow 


4 


An orange filter darkened the sky to bring out a 
light cloud background for this picture. A flash 
was fired at the right to give bright highlights 


One flash reflector was placed so its light grared 
the top of this wild rye for a sunlight effect. 
The sky was overcast when the picture was taken. 
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Spectacles make a face out of almost anything, and 
a collar and tie are easily fashioned from paper and 
ribbon. This teapot spout makes a first-rate nose. 


MAKING 
EACES 


by LOUIS HOCHMAN 


Photographs by the Author. 





Find the amusing pictures in 





ordinary objects around you. 


T RY making faces for the camera—using the 
. every-day objects in your home. There's a 
thrill in discovering that you can make a funny 
face, or a caricature of a person, out of a few 
ordinary pots and pans. Ideal props are rims 
from glasses or eyes from a broken doll—they 
seem to make a face of anything. Look around 
your house and see what materials you have at 
hand. With a little imagination, you can make 
some amusing pictures and have a lot of fun. 


A pair of _ from a broken doll are a useful prop 





for making aces. Here they are fastened to a push- 








For striking shots like this, set up your 
lights with the models at ease. Don't ask 
for expression till you are ready to shoot. 


The author, an outstanding advertising 


illustration photographer, is well known 
for his ability to make striking pictures. 
Next month’s POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
will bring you another of his articles— 


this one on taking glamour shots of the 
type that you see in the slick magazines. 


by VICTOR KEPPLER 


This prominent illustrator is famous for the 
emotional appeal of his pictures. Here 
he shows how you can get similar effects. 


appeal for everyone who sees them things which have appeal. 

don’t just happen. You can come So few of us appreciate the va : 
across a picture setup by chance, or you the pictures we see every minute of ou! 
can resort to careful planning. Either lives—the stubbed toe as you stumble 


lue of 





Pirrreat to that have an emotional keep your eyes open, and look for the 


way, to recognize the makings of a pic- out of bed to turn off the alarm clock— 
ture is the result of training. You must the coffee spilled because of the terrify- 
train your eye so you can see a picture ing headlines in the morning newspap 
setup and understand its import in the —the warning forefinger you shake 3 
flash of a second. your wife as you plow through ne 

To learn to see the many picture pos- month’s bills. This is the stuff of whic 
sibilities in everyday life, you need not dramatic pictures are made. i 
always have your camera with you. Just Let’s go a little farther. You've lel 
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Use lighting that brings out the action of 
your main subject for dramatic pictures. 











These two effective pictures were taken by the author's students, using no 
rented props or hired models. They illustrate how the same story can be 
told by showing a whole scene or by using only part of it to suggest the rest. 


A. 


Fl ee Pit oe! ‘Gs 
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If you make 4 


Some acting ability on the part of the models is necessary to put across a picture 
children 


of this sort. Dramatic lighting and good composition heighten the effect here. game of takin 


to Pose for shots 9 Pictures, 


that have great 0" 9° 


reat appeal. 


your house. Keep your eyes open. See 
‘ose little boys running with a dog on 
‘heir way to school? That’s picture mate- 
nal. So is the beggar dozing in the sun- 
rs ina friendly doorway. The drunk, 
ena along on his way to nowhere, 
ma _ bleary, his face as empty as 
a ss ouse—he, too, is a picture. You 
> tg now, I know; you have to go 
nt “ But do you realize that pic- 
in — these are always there, beg- 
ae ¢ taken’ They have no time, no 
~~ #0U can take them after work, 


Saturday afternoons, or all day Sunday. 

You can call up the nearest children’s 
orthopedic hospital, and ask permission 
to photograph them next Saturday after- 
noon. Most hospitals are more than co- 
operative toward photographers. Picture 
publicity keeps their humanitarian work 
before the public. It helps them get 
needed contributions. These hospitals 
will gladly publish outstanding pictures 
in the booklets they produce to show the 
work they are doing. This is truly a fer- 
tile field. I defy the most inept photog- 


rapher to spend a day in the children’s 
ward and come out without pictures hav- 
ing a real heart throb. 

If hospitals are not your meat, there 
are plenty of other places to make hu- 
man interest pictures. Zoos are a para- 
dise for the photographer. An appealing 
child feeding an animal is always an 
emotional treat. An awkward baby ani- 
mal is as universally popular as its hu- 
man counterpart. 

The other type of heart-throb picture 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Bring Out 
the SUBJECT 


by 8S. J. RESSETAR 


Photographs by the Author 





Can you place the emphasis just where it 
belongs in your pictures? It’s a simple 
matter when you know these useful tricks. 


The highlights in this picture very definitely command the most interest, as was intended. Note 
how in each of these photographs several of the suggested factors are employed to some extent, 











time you first study the 

0 es finder until you finally 
trip the shutter, you must do three 

_4< First, you have to decide what is 
be the center of interest. Next, you 
! try to exclude all irrelevant items, 
yon only those which help the com- 
es Finally, you must arrange the 
‘arious elements So that they endow the 
id subject with obvious and dramatic 


— Position of Subject 

These three things which go to make a 
qecessful photograph can be affected by 
several factors. Among them are position 
of subject; contrast of tone, shape, and 
ze; isolation of subject; closeup and 
angle technique; action; framing; Tepeti- 
‘ion: depth of field, and highlighting. 
Several of these methods of control are 
illustrated in the photographs accom- 

ing this article. 
oo the most common errors made 


by the photographic beginner is that of 
placing the chief subject in the exact 
center of a composition. This is bound to 
weaken the design, rendering it static and 
motionless instead of vigorous and excit- 
ing. When equal balance is present in a 
print, there is no chance for the eye to 
escape beyond the center point. The gaze 
remains uncomfortably glued to the spot, 
with the unhappy result that the rest of 
the picture is neglected. 

Like a pendulum, the beginner usually 
can be depended on to swing from one 
extreme to the other. Thus you'll find 
that another very common mistake is 
placing the subject too near the edge of 
a picture. In the previous case, equal 
balance caused the trouble; in this in- 
stance, the difficulty is lack of balance. 
The effect is just as disconcerting. When 
a subject is placed too near the edge, it 
may appear to be falling out of the pic- 
ture, or it may provide a “setup” for a 


Here again the foreground was used advantageously. The triangular type of framing, 
vith lines converging upward, helps to direct the eye to the tower of the building. 
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less important element in the scene to 
steal the show. 

The solution is simple. Divide the pic- 
ture area into thirds, vertically and hori- 
zontally. The main center of interest 
should be located on or very near one of 
the four intersections thus created. When 
placed thus it holds the stage, but per- 
mits the eye to take in other portions of 
the composition as well. 


Contrast of Tone 


Monochrome pictures exist only by 
virtue of contrasting tones of light and 
shadow. A black cat won’t show up 
against a black background, nor will a 
white subject stand out when placed be- 
fore a white or very light background. 
From the foregoing you mustn’t assume 
that a black subject always must be 
placed in front of a white background, 
and vice versa, since this tends to provide 
too much contrast. In certain cases, 
where an unusually dramatic effect is 
desired, it’s all right to have subject and 
background contrast greatly in tone. But 
generally speaking it’s better to have just 
enough contrast to make the subject 
stand out well. A majority of good pic- 
tures will contain a considerable number 
of intermediate tones. The important 
thing to remember here is that the sub- 
ject can be emphasized in various degrees 
by means of tone contrast. 


Contrast of Shape, Size, and Position 


Contrast has its definite effects with 
reference to shape, size, and position of 
subject, also. To get an idea of how this 
works, draw half a dozen identical cir- 
cles in a row on a sheet of paper. Not 
one of the circles Will attract the atten- 
tion, because they’re all the same. Now 
add a triangle to the group. Immediately 
the triangle gets all your attention, by 
virtue of its different shape. In much the 
same way in a picture showing a shep- 
herd and his flock the shepherd usually 
will get most of the emphasis, because his 
figure stands out from the sheep and the 
landscape around him. 

Getting back to the row of circles 
again, try making one of them twice the 
size of the rest. Or reduce it to half the 
size of the others. In either case the 
contrast in size will cause that one cir- 
cle to stand out clearly from those sur- 

(Continued on page 92) 


Centered in the original negative, the plane was 
so placed in the print as to suggest action. 
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KEEP 
YOUR PRINTS 
FROM CURLING 


by 
SIGMUND SAMETH 


Photographs by the Author 


Excessive dryness is the most common cause of 
curling, and can be avoided by soaking prints in 
a | to 12 solution of glycerin after final rinse. 


Another method of print straightening is to roll 
up the pictures on a broom handle, emulsion side 
out. A window shade will serve the same purpose, 
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The blotter roll is a good dryer to prevent curl. 


Insert the prints emulsion side out, 


Don’t give up if your prints curl tight 


the moment your back is turned. Here’s 


how to make them stay flat for keeps. 


O your prints sometimes look as 
ID though they had just come out of 

a mailing tube? When you show 
them to your friends, does it take both 
hands to unroll them like a scroll? Do 
they curl up as soon as they are dry? 
Well, don’t give up hope. You can make 
prints that will stay flat, and flatten old, 
curled ones permanently. 

We've all admired the flat stack of 
prints most professionals turn out. It 
doesn’t matter whether they’re contact 
size, 11x14, or giant enlargements. They 
lie like a new deck of playing cards, 
without a trace of curl. You seldom find 
a professional with an untidy pile of 
curled enlargements on his work table. 
What’s the secret? 

Chances are the professional is using 
photographic paper and processing for- 
mulas identical with yours. It’s only in 
the drying of the final prints that he em- 
ploys a different technique, but that 
makes all the difference in the world. 

“But the professionals use expensive 
heated belt dryers,” you complain. “How 
can an amateur expect to equal the re- 
sults obtained with that kind of equip- 
ment?” 

Nonsense! Mechanical dryers are a 
fairly recent innovation. They speed up 
work when a large volume of prints must 
be handled, but many professionals get 
along without them. Flat prints may be 
achieved by non-mechanical means, and 
this goes for both singleweight and dou- 
bleweight papers in glossy, matte, rough, 
or any other finish. 

The worst way to dry prints is to give 
them a perfunctory shake after the final 
rinse and lay them out on a table face 
upward to dry overnight. By morning 


To straighten curled prints, moisten them with 
al to 1 solution of alcohol and dry between 


the prints are bone-dry and curled at the 
edges. They crackle like breakfast cereal. 

There is only one remedy for badly 
curled prints such as these. Soak them 
for an hour in plain water and then be- 
gin the drying process afresh. Here’s how 
to do it the right way. 

As you remove the first print from the 
wash water, slap it up against a clean 
ferrotype tin or sheet of glass propped up 
in the darkroom sink. Excess water will 
drain off quickly. Now give the printa 
quick swipe with a squeegee or the edge 
of your hand to remove adhering drops 
from the face of the print. Peel it loose, 
and with your free hand slap the second 
print onto the improvised rack so that it 
can drain while you are placing the first 
one on the drying table. 

The drying table may be any flat sur- 
face padded with a layer of newspapers, 
on top of which is a lintless cloth. Any 
cloth which has been laundered several 
times is practically lintless, so you cat 
draft into service a tablecloth, bedsheet 
or a large towel. Better still, obtain 2 
couple of yards of unbleached muslin 
have it well laundered, and use it ex- 
clusively for photographic drying. The 
cost is very low. 

Surface-dry prints are placed on the 
drying table with the emulsion down. The 
natural tendency of photographic pape! 
is to curl inward, towards the emulsion. 
When it is laid face downward even the 
weight of the paper tends to offset this 
curl during drying. : 

But we want absolutely flat prints, ™ 
halfway compromise. Therefore on a 
of the drying prints place another lintless 
cloth and some more newspapers. 

(Continued on page 9%) 





When there are no. people to pose in the foreground, 
nate use of a fence, sign, or whatever is at hand. 


YOU can make your scenic pictures 
much more interesting by using a 
few simple tricks to give them an 

*ppearance of greater depth. Foreground 
‘gures, properly placed, will create a 
ird-dimensional effect. A number of 
Sunilar objects, diminishing in size as 
~~ get farther from the camera, pro- 
aon a fine means of bringing out per- 
‘pective, There are other devices as easy 
employ. 
= using persons or objects in the fore- 
oye it ls important to focus carefully 
ean down the lens enough to get 
te dis arp without sacrificing detail in 
,. “stant scene. This is not difficult 
aan the summer months, when you 
ng “4 plenty of light to permit 
a smaller apertures. Incidentally, 
ya Is one of the commonest 
in shooting summer scenes, and 


+ 


he author got depth here by using a high angle to separate 


the boats and show how their size diminishes with distance. 


GET DEPTH IN 


VIDOR 


CENES 


by HENRY LEFEBVRE 


Photographs by the Author. 


Even ordinary subjects will yield striking 
pictures if you make use of these fips 


for creating a third-dimensional effect. 


you will do well to stop down to keep 
your exposures on the thin side, as well 
as for depth of field. 

Scenics rarely include fast action, so it 
usually is possible to use a slow shutter 
speed to provide sufficient exposure for 
small apertures even when the light is 
poor. 

Don’t let a foreground figure steal your 
picture when it is the distant scene that is 
important. Have persons in the fore- 
ground look out into the scene—not at 
the camera. Sometimes you can show 
them in silhouette, when the scene is 
well lighted and there are shadows in the 
foreground. If there don’t happen to be 
people present, use trees, a sign, a fence, 
an archway, or anything else that will fit 
into your picture well. 

If your scene shows a number of sim- 
ilar objects, make the most of natural 


perspective. Shoot from an angle which 
separates them clearly, so their diminish- 
ing size as they get farther away will 
give an effect of depth. 

Tone contrast is another means of giv- 
ing your pictures a_ third-dimensional 
effect. Its most striking use is by show- 
ing foreground objects in silhouette. 
However, even smaller differences in tone 
from foreground to background will help 
obtain the same effect. 

Sometimes you can make use of at- 
mospheric haze to make great distances 
show up in your pictures. A picture 
which shows nearby objects sharp and 
clear with distant ones slightly veiled by 
haze will capture an effect of depth. 

Keep depth in mind when you are 
shooting outdoor scenes this summer. By 
using these tricks to get it, you can make 
your shots much more effective —® 
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With camera set up, an assistant rapped on the hollow log and 
this white-footed mouse stuck its head out to be photographed. 


HUNTING 


WILDLIFE 
Wile Gourlioam Tt 


A telephoto ca =a being mony ve pictures like this. by y CH ARLES W. S CH WA RTZ = 


Field Biologist, Conservation Commission of Missouri 












At twenty-eight years of age, Charles W. Schwartz is be- it takes patience to photograph 


coming known throughout the United States for his paintings d / 
and photographs of wildlife subjects. He studied biology at : ° * s / 
the University of Missouri, where he earned a master's degree the wa ry inhabita nts of woo 

and tought for two years. Now field biologist for the Stote 


of Missouri, he was formerly naturalist in Yosemite National and fields, but a little effort 


Park. His wildlife photographs have been appearing recently P 
in a number of national magazines and newspaper roto sections. is rewa rded w ith fi ne p ictu res. 
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ILDLIFE photography is a real challenge to the 


camera owner. It requires a lot of hard work 

and ingenuity, but it offers handsome dividends 
form of unusual and interesting pictures. 
use I had to get my experience the hard way—by 
error—perhaps I can give amateur photogra- 
a few tips which will help them to get those rare 
cas of wild animals and birds. It is only fair to 
cs you that this field of photography can be heart- 
breaking and backbreaking. However, if you ever get 
really interested in wildlife pictures, everything else will 
“po by the board.” . 

As to equipment, you can use practically any camera 
which permits the use of fast shutter speeds and is 
aitable for closeups. Flash equipment will come in 
handy on many occasions and, while many shots must 
be taken on the move, a tripod will be needed at times. 
{do all of my work with a Leica, and carry several lenses, 
including the invaluable telephoto as well as extension 
tubes for extreme closeups. My preference in film is 
Panatomic-X, and I develop it in Edwal 12. By sacri- 
ficing some speed I get a minimum of grain, and the 
combination suits me fine. Of course, I recommend that 
you work with the type of film and developer with which 
you are most familiar. What suits me might not suit 
you, and yet we can both get good results with widely 
different materials. 

The prospective wildlife photographer should provide 
himself with an assistant if possible, one who is willing 
to do a lot of hard work and who will enjoy prospecting 
for camera subjects. My wife, Elisabeth, who holds a 
doctor’s degree in zoology from the University of Mis- 
suri, is my very able assistant, and helps me in my 
work as a field biologist. If any uninitiated individual 
were to follow us on one of our routine hikes, he would 
probably think we were pixilated. I suppose we do pre- 
snt a somewhat unusual appearance—an apparently 
normal-looking young couple avidly beating on hollow 
tres and stumps, turning over boulders, crawling into 
brushpiles, or climbing trees. Of course, all this is for 
the very good purpose of finding photographic specimens. 

Birds are of special interest to me, and I have dis- 
covered some interesting things about “flight” photogra- 
phy. If there is a pond, lake, or river in your vicinity, 
you are likely to encounter water foul. Big birds, such 
as the Canada goose, will light on water thai is near a 
corn field. One of the first things to remember is that 
geese, and most all other water birds, will take off into 
thewind. Thus, if you can sneak up on an individual or 
a flock with the wind at your back, your chances of get- 
ting good pictures are greatly increased. 

let me explain my own procedure. Say we are ap- 
proaching a lake where we know there is a flock of geese. 
linvariably circle the lake (Continued on page 88) 
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trial and 


The opossum carries her young on her back until they are able to 
get around. Wildlife pictures like this are worth working for. 
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The tree frog is only one of the many interesting picture sub- 
jects that can be found by the observant wildlife photographer. 























\ This is one way of holding 
i; back the center print area 
|| while flashing the borders. 


FLASHING For PRINT CONTROL 


by DON D. NIBBELINK 


1] 
| 
1) 
i] 
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OW would you like to make a dra- 
H matic picture from a_ negative 
which heretofore has yielded just 
Flashing is the 


You can change the pictorial effect complete- 
ly by darkening parts of a print. Use this 
controlled method to get just what you want. 


an ordinary photograph? 
answer. 

Capable of many variations, this proc- 
ess consists of accurately darkening 
designated areas of a print for special 
effects. The light is supplied by your en- 


larger, after the negative has been re- 
moved. The edges of a print can be 
darkened by means of flashing to increase 
contrast or to help hold the composition 
together. This technique is applicable to 
contact prints as well as enlargements. 

In flashing an enlargement, the pro- 
cedure would be somewhat as follows: 
After the paper has been exposed in the 
usual manner it is left in the easel or 
paper-holder. The negative is removed 
from the negative carrier, the latter being 


returned to its usual position. Next, it is 
generally advisable to close the enlarger 
lens down two or three stops smaller than 
the aperture used for the actual enlarg- 
ing exposure. This should permit suffi- 
cient time for smooth, controlled flashing. 
The usual assortment of dodging imple- 
ments can be used to restrict local ex- 
posure—opaque cards with rounded or 
square corners, boards whose centers 
have been removed to form irregularly- 
shaped openings, disks taped to wire, etc. 


I’ve found that most of my flashing » 
quires an average exposure of wupet 
10 and 20 seconds. Certain = 
can be handled in as short a time ® * 
seconds; but for most work anything less 
than 10 seconds requires you to operaié 
much too rapidly for good results. These 
time intervals are based on my own Pér 
sonal experience, of course, and must — 
be taken as specific guides. Much - 
depend on the type and grade of pape 

(Continued on page 9%) 
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MAKES GOOD MOVIES 


by CLAUDE W. CADARETTE 


Smooth-running scenarios do wonders toward keeping 


people interested in your films. 


Here’s detailed 


advice on how to put audience appeal into pictures. 


NY good movie, whether amateur or 
A professional, tells a story. It does 
this so smoothly that no mental 
effort on the part of the audience is re- 
quired. This narrative or story-telling 
quality is known as continuity, and it can 
be put into your own home movies with- 
out much trouble. 

Each scene in a movie should be a step 
forward toward the cli- 
max. By the proper use 
of step-by-step  tech- 
nique, you avoid letting 
an audience wander 
mentally from the pur- 
pose of the picture. It’s 
always best to work out 
a scenario on paper be- 
fore you begin filming. 
By going over your 
scenario or script sev- 
eral times you can make 
it so smooth that nobody 
viewing the finished film 
will have to question the 
purpose of any scene or 
action. The sequences 
should be related so 
closely to one another 
that the omission of one 
from the reel will render 
the scenario incomplete 
or disjointed. 

Let’s get down to 
cases. Probably the sim- 
plest example of con- 
tinuity and how to 
achieve it is found in 
the travelogue. In most 
travel movies the pic- 
tures themselves provide 
so much visual enter- 
tainment that a compli- 
cated story woven into 
the feature would detract from the gen- 
eral effect. Your purpose here is mainly 
to show the beauties of the scenery en- 
countered, with continuity serving large- 
ly to carry the audience from one place 
on the map to another. On the other 
hand, it’s not good merely to string to- 
gether a group of scenic sequences. 

Start with an attractive main title, 
which can be followed by an informative 
subtitle. Gather scenes together accord- 
ing to your itinerary as far as possible, 
and place subtitles before the more im- 
portant scenes of each sequence. The 


familiar trick of filming road markers, 
station signs, and other such objects can 
be employed in many places to avoid too 
frequent use of regular subtitles. As a 
matter of fact, you’re apt to use more 
subtitles in a travelogue than would be 
proper in any other type of feature. 
When each sequence has been placed 
in its proper position in the reel, you have 


Sketches show order of scenes for continuity in imaginary se- 
quence where farm girl is to be introduced to your audience. 


an elementary form of continuity. To 
augment this, you must insert connecting 
links to relate one sequence to the next. 
This can be done by showing scenes of 
your car traveling along the highway or 
your train halted in a station. Remove 
all tiresome panorama shots, and cut the 
individual scenes to a proper length, so 
that they do not remain on the screen too 
long. 

As a class, travel movies are somewhat 
too simple to afford a thoroughgoing ob- 
ject lesson in continuity. In the average 
feature you'll start with a main title, sub- 


titles for screen credits, and then a fey 
scenes to establish the locale and time 
your story. Additional subtitles should 
be used sparingly, since they tend to 
break up the action and retard the 

of a scenario, travelogues excepted, }f 
you have planned your scenario well, and 
have made the narrative : 
strong, you can sometimes elimina; 

or all subtitles and just let the I ch 
the story. The judicious use of long, me- 
dium, and close shots can do wonders in 
bolstering continuity, not to mention im- 
proving the entire pictorial effect of your 
film. 

The writing of scenarios or inui 
is closely akin to the writing of books, 
In either case a synopsis should be pre- 
pared beforehand, listing all the impor. 
tant phases and events which lead to the 
climax. Put down all of the scenes as 
they are to appear on the screen. By way 
of illustration, let’s say that you want to 
set the stage for the entrance of a girl 
who lives on a farm. She is to be one of 
the main characters in your film, and you 
want to portray her environment in a 
manner which is both artistic and con- 
vincing. The continuity might progres 
something like this: 

Scene 1. Long shot, 
including farm _build- 
ings, haystacks, m- 
chinery, etc. 

Scene 2. Medium shot, 
showing cows, hogs, 
chickens, and horses. 

Scene 3. Medium shot, 
showing porch and door 
of farmhouse. Girl opens 
door, carrying basket. 

Scene 4. Closeup of 
girl’s face. Her expres- 
sion can be one of fa- 
tigue, sadness, joy, of 
whatever the script calls 
for. This initial expres- 
sion should be chosen 
carefully, as it will key 
the atmosphere of the 
sequence strongly. 

When your scene 
have been listed in this 
manner, write in the 
action to take place m 


? 


roperties and special 
pr to be employed 
Then break the scenario 
into the required num- 
ber of sequences, each 
consisting of related 
scenes. When this has 
been done you'll find 
that anyone can visualize the entire story 
by reading the scenario. J 

Go back and read through the script 
several times, trying to determine the 
scenes are related so closely as to ae 
duce a_ step-by-step continuity 
thought. A scene which is mp “i 
placed or a bit of superfiuous action “ 
break the audience’s train of thought, 
should be removed from the scenario. 

A sequence can be likened to a chapter 
in a book. It is a complete unit W' 
embodies a certain phase of your sce- 

(Continued on page 100) 
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oop animal pictures seldom 
can be caught by standing back 
and taking in a wide area. Move 
in for closeups that bring out 
the characteristics of each one 


of your subjects, as Lilo Hess 


did for these fine bird photos. 


(For Technical Data see page 80) 
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Tar most appealing baby pictures 
xe planned, not posed. Give a baby 
something to do, then merely wait, 


‘cady to shoot. Your subject will 


io his own posing, as shown in these 


cictures by H. Armstrong Roberts. 


wil 


For Technical Data see page 80) 
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Go WEST if you want to take 


good action photographs in colorful 
outdoor settings. These pictures 
by Fritz Henle of New York, N. Y,, 
are just a sample of what you can 


get out in the wide open spaces. 


(For Technical Data see page 80) 











Warr ARE at sea creates many 


dramatic pictures, but there are 
few photographers on the spot to 
catch them. These shots of depth 
charges throwing up tons of water 
show United Nations destroyers in 


action against German submarines. 


(For Technical Data see page 80) 























You don't need a lot of fancy 


equipment to get pictures of salon 
quality. ‘hese fine shots by John 
O. Bowman, of Mayville, N. Y., were 
snapped with a 2¥2x4% box camera. 


(For Technical Data see page 80) 
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You can take almost any subject and photograph it 

from many angles to build up an interesting collection 

of pictures. Ray Atkeson of Portland, Oregon, chose 

fishing and made a fine series illustrating different 

aspects of it. These pictures are from his collection. 
(For Technical Data see page 80) 





‘THERE is drama in pictures 
that show contests. In a race, 
it is the finish that counts— 
but some of the best pictures 
are taken near the start, with 


runners bunched close together. 


(For Technical Data see page 80) 


Harry Saltzman, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THEY'RE OFF 
Wynne Bullock, Los Angelws, Calif. 
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SOMETIMES a mere glimpse of a scene is more 
effective than an ordinary full view. Alexander 
Alland pointed his camera through small openings 


to limit the subject and stimulate the imagination. 
(For Technical Data see page 80) 
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CAMERAMEN seldom take pictures 


of each other, but men of the Signal 
Corps Photo School are an exception. 
They take turns at both ends of the 
camera, and obtain some interesting 


4 results—as these fine shots prove. 


(See page 22 for the story of the Signal Corps Photographic School) 
(For Technical Data see page 80) 


CLEAN-UP DETAIL 
Corp. Joichi R. Okamoto, Ft. Monmouth, N. J. 


OBSTACLE COURSE 





by 
Sgt. Irby E. Moree, Ft. Monmouth, N. J. 
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OMETIMES it takes two pictures to tell a story. They can 
be joined by montage to produce a result more effective than 
either one alone. Robert P. Studer of Alhambra, Calif., planned 
this picture to illustrate the last days of school. He took 
straight shots (right) and printed them on one sheet of paper. 


(For Technical Data see page 80) 











Learning at the Movies 








Every new Hollywood picture contains 
many ideas you can use to advantage in 
your own home movies and stills. This 
article points out the things to watch 
for, and shows how you can adapt them 
to make your own shots more effective. 
New productions are discussed from the 
photographic angle every month by John 
Chapman in Tips From Hollywood, a reg- 
ular POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY feature 
found on page 68 of this issue. 








Look for ways to introduce scenes. This one might start 
with a closeup of marching feet, followed by a move-back. 





) Y OU can pick up a lot of good film- 
ing ideas in a very pleasant way— 
by going to the movies. The pic- 

tures you see in your local theater are 
filmed by top-notch cameramen, with the 
aid of dozens of expert technicians. There 
is much you can learn from them, if you 
don’t become so engrossed in the story of 
the picture that you forget to notice how 
it is filmed. 

The next time you go to the movies, 
watch for ideas that you can put to use. 
Some of the things that make movie 
scenes effective are just 
as important in taking 
good still pictures. You 
will be surprised to dis- 
cover that there are 
many simple tricks you 
have seen illustrated on 
the screen time and 
again—probably without 
realizing that they can 
be employed in your 
own pictures. 

The first thing that 
strikes the eye is the 
title, which introduces 
the film. Observe how 
Hollywood movie titles 
are designed to be in 
keeping with the pic- 
tures — humorous ones 
for comedies, more for- 





A tip you can learn from shots like this is not to have your actors look 
directly at each other in closeups, or their eyes will appear crossed. 





The pictures at your local theater are 
made by experts. 
to improve your own movies and stills. 


Study them for tips 


mal ones for serious pictures. Watch for 
the devices which are used to make the 
title appear and vanish before your eyes. 

Sometimes this is done by involved 
processes you might not want to go in 
for, but there are many simple tricks the 
amateur can easily use. Sand writing, 
shadow reliefs, animated letters, and 
pastry-tube writing are a few of the pos- 
sibilities that are not too complicated. 

The opening scene of a picture is just 
as important as its title, for it sets the 
stage for the action and leads up to the 
introduction of characters. One very suc- 
cessful stunt you often will see employs a 
closeup of some object closely related to 
the theme. This shot lasts for a few sec- 
onds, and then the camera is moved back 
to show the whole scene with the object 
in its proper place. 

You may not have a camera boom or 
rubber-tired dolly, but you can get the 
same effect by shooting from a child’s 
coaster wagon. Shoot the closeup, and 
then have the wagon pulled back slowly 
as the camera continues to grind. An ex- 
ample of the use of this technique in a 
family movie reel could employ a close- 
up of a baby’s shoe, followed by the 
move-back to reveal a part of the nursery 
and the baby himself. 

Another type of introduction makes 
use of a montage effect. Many related 

(Continued on page 82) 














Don't overlook pictures of men and women 
in uniform. This girl is wearing the sum- 
mer outfit of the Red Cross Motor Corps. 





Courtesy American Red Cross 


Local Red Cross units are busy making 
surgical dressings for war wounded. You 
will want photographs of this activity. 





Get friends to pose for blackout shots. 
This motorist covers headlights with blue 
cellophane to reduce highway illumination. 


Pictures 


FOR YOUR WAR ALBUM 






American camera fans are making a photo 
record of the greatest war in history. 
The home front provides many subjects. 


MATEUR photographers have an 
AN ereortunits to make pictures to- 
day that will be priceless in years 
to come. Every American community is 
buzzing with civilian war activities that 
should be recorded on film for posterity. 
After the war, these pictures are going 
to be valuable in more ways than one. 
First of all, they will provide the pho- 
tographer with a personal memento of 
the greatest conflict in history—some- 
thing he can show to his children and 
grandchildren with considerable pride. 
Secondly, every community will with- 
out doubt want a collection of pictures 
as a record of the part it played in the 
war. Amateurs will have the oppor- 
tunity to contribute to this collection. 
Of course, we are not permitted to pho- 
tograph military activities and defense 
industries. Uncle Sam will take care of 
that. But there is no end of good pic- 
tures to be made in connection with civ- 
ilian work on the home front. The illus- 
trations shown on these pages suggest 
just a few of the subjects that can be 
photographed by every camera owner. 
Here are a few tips to remember when 
you go after these pictures. First of all, 
plan your shots before you take them. 
Don’t delay a group of workers while you 
decide on a camera angle or set up an 
elaborate lighting arrangement. Work 


~ 


Housing problems provide another source 
for pictures with a war angle. Defense 
camp. 


workers will live in this trailer 





fast. Use flash indoors whenever pos- 
sible to insure sharp, well-lighted pic- 
tures with the least amount of effort and 
inconvenience. When photographing the 
activities of local Red Cross, Civilian 
Defense, and other organized groups it’s 
a good idea to get permission from some- 
one in charge before going to work. This 
will indicate your desire to be helpful 
rather than a nuisance. 

There are many subjects not covered 
by these illustrations that are appropri- 
ate for the war album. How about your 
victory garden, local transportation prob- 
lems, school air-raid drills, pictures of 
your friends and relatives in uniform? 
There are others too numerous to men- 
tion, but the alert amateur will have no 
trouble in finding them. 

Remember, too, that a good picture 
may have publicity value. If you get 
anything unusual, donate it to the proper 
defense organization for publicity pur- 
poses. It may help, in a small way, to 
win the war. Now a word of warning— 
in your enthusiasm to photograph war 
activities be careful not to attempt pic- 
tures of any forbidden subject or in any 
restricted area. 

You can still do a good job on your 
war album, and contribute to the picture 
record of one of the most vital chapters 
in the history of America.—® 


Many cities are prepared for air raids. 
You can pose your family at entrance to 
shelter you would use in case of attack. 
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Courtesy Boy Scouts of America 


Courtesy Boy Scouts of America 
Toothpaste and shave cream tubes must be Boy Scouts and other war workers collect Ten million pounds of aluminum have been 
saved to conserve tin. Such pictures will waste paper. You'll want to photograph collected by Boy Scouts. Keep a picture 
recall war emergencies in years to come. this salvage project in your community. record of all Scout war service projects. 


Women are taking over the battle of food No war album would be complete without American Women's Voluntary Service Worker 
production, and rural photographers will pictures showing adults and youngsters wrestles with a stubborn motor. Indoor 
find plenty of good subjects on the farm. eagerly buying War Bonds and Stamps. shots like this are best taken with flash. 





0, E. M. Photo 0. E. M. Photo ' 0. E. M. Photo 
Civilian defense workers make fine pic- Volunteer workers are being taught how to Fire Watcher pouring sand on incendiary 


ture subjects. This dramatic shot shows save human lives. You can get pictures bomb during drill. Get permission from 
watcher on duty at his observation post. like this with flash during practice. someone in authority to make such shots. 














The finished switch box, ready to use. 










The card in the lid lists the switch combinations. 


HIGH-LOW SWITCH BOX 
SAVES LAMPS AND CURRENT 


by J. J. GERARD 


Real economy, plus comfort for the models, makes the 


construction of this neat unit worth anyone’s while. 


saver, the high-low switch box illus- 

trated here will prove to be a decided 
convenience for anyone taking pictures 
The use of this accessory will 
save current and make your 
floodlamps last longer. It will add to the 
comfort of your portrait models, too, by 
making it unnecessary for them to sit un- 
der the full-strength glare of lights while 
you and focus your pictures. 
With the switches on “dim,” your No. 1 
floods will burn with approximately the 
brilliance of 75-watt bulbs, your No. 2 
floods equalling 150-watt bulbs. 

One other advantage of this unit is a 
provision for open flash work. This fea- 
ture can be eliminated if not desired, but 
it is well worth including, and is espe- 
cially valuable when house current is 
not to be had on location. It has been 
included in the pictures and diagram 
which accompany this article. 

The unit is housed in 
suitcase, obtainable at 


[T° addition to being a real money- 


indoors. 
electric 


compose 


a small 
a variety store. 
The one I used is 10” long, 6” wide, and 


entire 


7” deep, and it only cost 79c. The actual 
size is not so important—just make sure 
that the case is small enough to be han- 
dled conveniently and large enough to 
contain the necessary electrical parts 
without crowding. 

In addition to the small suitcase, the 
following items are needed: 

2 plain toggle switches 


Diagram is described in text. 


For open flash, line cord plug is put into socket "B 


j 


Top board removed to show installation 
of 4!/,-volt battery for open flash work. 


3-way toggle switch 

single plug-in receptacles 
extension and plug 

415-volt radio “C” battery 

ft. of No. 14 stranded rubber-cov- 
ered wire. 

The only necessary revamping of the 
case is fitting in the board on which the 
various parts are to be mounted. The 
case shown was already equipped with 
side-butt strips to which the board could 
be fastened. If your case does not have 
these, you can add them easily. They 
should be glued and then nailed with 
small brads for strength. Allow plenty 
of space between the board, or panel, 
and the top of the case, to accommodate 
the coiled extension when the case is 
closed. 

The top board can be made from 14" 
pine or plywood, and is cut to fit into the 
case neatly. The screws which hold it in 
place are removable, making it a simple 
matter to replace a worn battery or check 
the wiring. The board should be painted 
or varnished, the one shown being 
painted with a black crackle finish. 

A cardboard template can be made to 
simplify getting the switches and recep- 
tacles in orderly position. Its use will 
show where to drill the holes to allow 
the passage of the wires to the terminals. 
No measurements are given, the only 
requisite being to place the various 
units the same distance apart for sym- 
metrical appearance. 

A small hole is drilled in the upper 
right-hand corner of the board, to allow 
passage of the extension for connection 
to the house current. The switches and 


ure pe 


receptacles used are obtainable in several. 


(Continued on page 102) 
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Seat your portrait model in a chair on the revolving platform. 
Then by turning the latter you can get many camera angles and 
disturbing model, 


lighting effects without 


taking session it sometimes becomes 

necessary to have your model move 

or turn slightly, with resulting loss of the 

desired pose. Or you may want to alter 

tabletop angle, which is apt to require 
disturbing the whole setup. 

To overcome these difficulties I devised 
the revolving platform illustrated on this 
page. Designed primarily for figure 
studies and tabletop work, the platform 
has proven to be invaluable for ordinary 
portraiture as well. 

The accompanying photos and diagrams 
will serve to guide you in the actual con- 
struction. The materials and parts need- 
ed include two large circular pieces of 
34” plywood, two smaller disks of ply- 
wood or pine, four or five wooden side- 
support blocks, three ball-bearing casters, 
a 144” bolt for the pivot, and a strip of 
thin plywood or %” masonite for the 
sides, 

A bandsaw should be used for cutting 
out the circular plywood bottom and top 
pieces. If none is available, have your 
lumber dealer do the cutting for you. The 
yp piece is 3 ft. in diameter, the bottom 
‘ing cut about 1” smaller to provide 
earance for the sides. 

Reinforce the bottom around the pivot 
It by gluing on two disks of pine or 
ywood as illustrated. One of these 
ould be about 7” in diameter, the other 
about 4”. Their total thickness should be 
such that when combined with a washer 
ey will support the center. 

The casters should be of the ball-bear- 


[: the course of an indoor picture- 
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camera, or lights. 


ing type fitted with composition rollers. 
They are fastened to the under side of 
the top of the platform by means of wood 
screws. Place them at varying distances 
outward from the center so they won’t 
wear a groove in the bottom. 

Before attaching the sides, fasten sev- 
eral blocks to the under side of the top, 
to help support them. On the unit illus- 
trated the sides were made from thin 
plywood taken off of a refrigerator crate, 
but a heavier material such as 4%” ma- 


Diagrams below show structural details. 





TOP VIEW 
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Build this Revolving 
Model Platiorm 


by W. A. CONWAY 


Instead of moving your camera around 
for different angles, put your portrait 
or tabletop subjects on this turntable. 






Here the sides of the platform are being attached to one of 
the support blocks with waterproof glue and |” brads. 
should be made in one continuous strip for neatest appearance. 


Sides 


sonite can be substituted to advantage. 
If possible, make the sides in one strip. 
If this isn’t feasible, make sure that the 
joints fall across the centers of the sup- 
porting blocks. Fasten the sides to the 
blocks by means of waterproof glue and 
1” brads. 

Since there is some variation in casters, 
the width of the side stripping is not 
given, but there should be about 3” 
clearance between sides and floor line. 

The platform -shown is heid together 
by means of a %” carriage bolt from 
which the square shoulder has been 
ground. A machine bolt can be used in- 
stead by countersinking the head flush 
with the top. The nut which goes on the 
bottom of the bolt should be countersunk 
also, as illustrated in the diagram. Be 
sure that the top of the platform can 
revolve freely. 

Before using, give the entire assembly 
two coats of paint to prevent warping. 
Then coat the top and sides with a light- 
colored flat-finish paint. This will pro- 
vide a good appearance if it should show 
in your pictures. When occasion de- 
mands, you can cover the platform with 
a suitable drape. 

If you want to use the platform for ac- 
curate reference work, the top can be 
indexed into eight parts and marked with 
brass window-screen numbers. These 
can then be lined up with a chalk-mark 
on the floor. 

Once you've used this unit you'll real- 
ize what a help it can be in your photog- 
raphy.—_# 
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A monthly list of valuable kinks ond hints for the amateur. 


Yew Tricks ron nate. 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY will pay $3.00 for each one atcepted. 
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Handy Spotting Palette 

HE indented cardboard separator 

from an egg case makes a very handy 
palette for a variety of spotting colors. 
You can get two bottles of artists’ tem- 
pera or showcard 
colors, one black 
and one white, and 
mix ‘them together 
to produce several 
shades of gray. 
Start in one corner 
of the separator and 
fill the first cup 
with black, the next 
with dark gray, and so on until the last 
empty cup is filled with white. If de- 
sired, three or four of the cups can be 
left empty for mixing. The accompany- 
ing photo shows one of these spotting 
aids ready for use. When the colors have 
been allowed to harden they can be used 
like ordinary spotting colors, and one of 
these palettes will last for a very long 
time.—D. G. Wright, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Spotting colors in egg- 
case separator. 


Removing Bottle Labels 

KNIFE with a curved blade, sold at 
A variety counters for use in prepar- 
ing grapefruit for the table, is a very 
handy scraper when you want to remove 
a label from one of 
your chemical bot- 
tles. Ordinarily a 
straight - bladed 
knife is used for 
this purpose after 
the label has been 
softened by holding 
it under the hot 
water tap. This 
sometimes proves to 
be a slow process. The curved blade does 
a much quicker job, especially when the 
cutting edge is serrated.—Jacob Kramer, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Using curved knife. 


Safety Device Keeps Lens 
Shade from Becoming Lost 
HE slip-on type of lens shade fur- 
nished for many cameras can be 
knocked off the lens very easily unless 
you are especially careful to prevent such 
a mishap. To guard 
against this (as well 








as to protect my 
filters which fre- 
quently are left in 
the shade), I fast- 
ened a short wire 
fishing leader to the 
lens shade with a Wire leader on shade. 
small brass bolt. 


You can get such a wire device at any 
sports shop, and you'll find that it has a 
swivel loop through which a_ small 
threaded bolt can be inserted to fasten 
it to the lens shade near the lower rim. 
The other end consists of a snap wire hook 
which can be fastened either to one of 





the neck-cord eyelets of the camera or 
to the carrying strap if the camera is 
not to be removed from the case. 

The advantage of this inexpensive safe- 
ty guard can be appreciated especially 
by those who have occasion to make pic- 
tures from boats or moving conveyances, 
where the lens shade cannot be recov- 
ered if accidentally dropped or knocked 
off.—Roger Johnston, Kansas City, Mo. 


Wide-Mouth Funnel 
HOTOGRAPHERS using a variety of 
bottles for their solutions often find 

one with a mouth too large to make an 
ordinary funnel practical, and yet too 
small to pour into 
directly. The plastic 
lamp shades sold in 
variety stores make 
excellent funnels 
for this type of con- 
tainer because they 
allow a maximum 
amount of liquid to 
pass through. These 
shades come in a 
variety of sizes, some of them measuring 
eight to ten inches across the top. One of 
these is especially handy in returning 
solutions to bottles when working in total 
darkness.—W. A. Conway, Macedonia, O. 


Bottle-Marking Idea 

“pe of the easiest and most effective 

ways of marking bottles seems to 
have been overlooked by a majority of 
photographers. Just take a fine abrasive 
stone (Carborundum, for instance) and 
let. it soak in water for a few minutes. 
Then by keeping it wet and using a cir- 
cular motion you can grind a spot on the 
bottle as large as you wish. Let the spot 
dry thoroughly, and you'll be able to 
write on it with pencil. 

The ground spot can be made big 
enough for you to mark the number of 
rolls developed in a batch of solution, as 
well as data on when the batch was 
mixed and what the proper time and 
temperature are for using it. If you want 
to change or remove the markings, they 
can be erased easily—Arthur Thiele, 
Marinette, Wis. 


Using Headlight Bulbs 
for Taking Pictures 

N ordinary “Sealed Beam” automo- 

bile headlight bulb, powered by an 
inexpensive door bell transformer, makes 
a very useful light for photography. Care 
should be taken to use only the 6-volt 
tap from the transformer, as a higher 
voltage will burn out the bulb in short 
order. 

A little experimenting with a piece of 
soft iron wire will show that you can de- 
velop a variety of brackets to hold these 
bulbs in any position—J. G. Henika, Pe- 
toskey, Mich. 











Funnel in use. 











Copying by Daylight 
ERY acceptable copies can be made 
by daylight, if certain simple pre- 
cautions are observed. The system I use 
for much of my copying is shown in the 





Copying setup for daylight work. 


accompanying illustration. Set up your 
camera and copy board on the north 
side of a building, at about the middle 
of the day, using north light. The pic- 
ture to be copied is illuminated from 
above, front, and sides by direct light, 
and from below by light reflected from 
a mirror. 

In using this method, I have found that 
photographs made on rough paper can 
be copied without the surface texture of 
the original print showing in the copy 
print. Cross-lines on the baseboard, or 
foundation board, help to keep camera 
and easel square with one another to 
prevent distortion in the copy. It doesn’t 
seem to matter whether you do this job 
on cloudy days or bright ones, so long as 
you take meter readings carefully and 
stay out of the direct sunshine —Ed. W. 
Brhel, Milford, Neb. 


Plastic Dish Safelight 


T takes very little skill, time, or out- 
lay of cash to produce the handy safe- 
lights shown in the accompanying pic- 
tures. As is readily seen, the main 
assembly of this 
unit is made from a 
couple of plastic 
dishes such as you 
can get at most va- 
riety stores. The 
color of the dishes 
(they are available 
both in red and in 
yellow) and the col- 
or of the lamp used. 
will depend on 
what kinds of film 
and paper you intend to process by the 
rays of the safelight. A 10-watt orange 
or “red flame” lamp bulb is suggested, 
and you should make a test of the com- 
pleted unit before 








Completed unit. 


using it. 
The rims of the 
two dishes are 


drilled to receive 
bolts which hold 
them together. A 
small porcelain 
socket is bolted to 
the side wall of one 
of the dishes, with the cord being led out 
through a light-tight grommet or some 
similar exit. A wooden support or base 
is made according to your needs, and the 
center of one dish is drilled to permit 
fastening it to the top of the upright.— 
Harry Radzinski, Great Neck, N. Y. 





Installing socket. 
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Betty and Bill Mason, Atlanta, Ga., made j 
this shot of their daughter with a Graflex, 

using Agfa lIsopan film and 3 floodlights. 


Using a remote control on the shutter, 
J. J. Gerard of Mason City, la., got this 
excellent closeup on Eastman Panatomic-X. : 
This month's first star is awarded Private First Class R. L. McCormack, 
who is attached to the Special Services Office, Field Artillery Replace- 
ment Training Center, Camp Roberts, Calif. He made the picture above 
rt with a 3!'/4 x 4/44 Speed Graphic, using Eastman Infra-Red film and a 25A 
OETENSE (red) filter. The exposure was '/2 sec. at f 22, at 3 in the afternoon. 
“tas 
sty ot 


DEFENSE - 


Synchronizing 3 No. 21 bulbs at f 16, Jim 
Bertoglio, Medicine Lodge, Kan., took this 
timely shot on Eastman Super Panchro-Press. 


Below: With one floodiamp hung above Leonard Becker, Philadelphia, Pa., 
the table, Eddie Doran of Kansas City, snapped the lifeguard in action 
Mo., took this shot at 1/25 sec. and at 1/1000 sec., f 5.6, using Agfa 
f Il, using Eastman Portrait Pan film. Isopan in a Speed Graphic. 


Second award goes to Ed. Jaskulski, East- 
hampton, Mass., for this study. He used a 
Rolleicord, Agfa Superpan Supreme, and 
two No. 2 Photofloods, at 1/25 sec., f II. 
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POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


The service rendered on this page is free to our readers. 
data to POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Send self-addressed and stamped envelope for return. 


we cannot criticize prints by mail. 


H. H. M., Perkasie, Pa.—You had a fine 
idea in planning this picture so the figure 
of the hunter would be framed by the 
The weeds in the foreground also 


tree. 





y 


Photo by H. H. 








M. 


Left: This shot could 
have been made better 
if weeds had been kept 
out of the foreground. 


contribute to the 
framing at the left 
of the picture, but 
are a bit distracting 

particularly the branch that cuts di- 
rectly across the subject. We would sug- 
gest eliminating the weeds in the fore- 
ground for a shot like this, taking full 
advantage of the tree as a frame for the 
picture. As shown in the accompanying 
sketch, this serves to make the subject 
stand out more clearly. It might have 
been better to shoot from a higher angle 
to show more of the hunter’s legs. By 
moving closer, you could have made him 
occupy a larger portion of the picture 
area, without losing anything essential. 

* + » 
W. H., 


later every 


Greenhills. 
amateur 


Ohio.—Sooner or 
reaches a_ point 


where he would like to try a “glamour” 








Send your prints with technical 
We regret that 


shot like this. To be effective, such a 
picture must have all the drama that is 
characteristic of the Hollywood still after 
which it is patterned. Pose and lighting 
must fit together to build up the desired 
effect. You have selected a pose of the 
type usually associated with this sort of 
picture, but the lighting fails to carry out 
the same idea. It is too direct, and fiat, 
to give the bright highlights and deep 
shadows commonly associated with 
“glamour” pictures. Instead of using two 
light sources of about the same intensity 
at about the same distance, it would have 
been better to use one strong light fairly 
close to the subject to get good high- 
lights and very definite shadows. Then 
the second light could have been em- 
ployed to light the shadows faintly with- 
out destroying the modeling created by 
the first one. 
oe * * 

D. L. W., Cincinnati, Ohio.—You have 
made a clever child picture with the aid 
of this mirror. Only one error is ap- 
parent, and it is not e:.sily seen in this 
small reproduction. Inspection of the 
print reveals that the child himself is 

















Photo by D. L. W. 


out of focus, although the image is very 
sharp. The rule for taking mirror pic- 
tures like this is to set your camera at the 
sum of the distance from camera to mir- 
ror plus the distance from mirror to sub- 
ject. This insures getting the subject 
sharp, and seems to be what you have 
done. However, it makes the focusing 
distance used considerably greater than 
that from the camera to the child—which 
causes the child to appear out of focus. 
Instead of following the rule, in a setup 
where you want to get both the subject 
and his mirror image sharp, it is better 
to focus at the distance from camera to 
mirror. Then, with your lens stopped 
down, you can get both sharp. 
* oo” * 

L. H., Bridgewater Corners, Vt.—You 
have used backlighting to good advantage 
in this outdoor shot. The sunlight strik- 
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Photo by L. H. 


ing the hair of your subjects makes bright 
highlights that give good _ separation 
from the background, and there is plenty 
of reflected light to illuminate the faces 
It would have been better, however, to 
plan your picture in such a manner that 
the large light area at the bottom of the 
print could have been eliminated. Crop- 
ping the picture as indicated by the black 
line helps considerably, but this produces 
a long, narrow print of a shape that is 
not ordinarily desirable. You could have 
made a picture that would conform to 
normal proportions without the wide 
foreground area if you had used a higher 
viewpoint. This would have shown the 
subjects’ arms and hands, while eliminat- 
ing part of the blank area. 


* * *” 


L. G., Nanticoke, Pa.—It seems likely 
that your lens is not giving complete cov- 
erage, or that you are using a lens shade 
that is too small. Something is keeping 
light from reaching the corners of the 
negative, as the dark corners of the print 
indicate. Until you have solved this 
problem, it would be advisable to figure 
on using only the central portion of your 
negatives, masking out the dark areas. 
The view itself shows your subject as 
well as could be expected, considering its 
dark color. However, the building could 
have been made more prominent in the 
picture by selecting an angle of view that 
would eliminate the parked cars in the 
foreground and would show more of the 
building against the sky. If there were 
such a camera position, it might have 
given a more satisfactory result. One 


word of caution—when you find subjects 
like this mining property, don’t photo- 
graph them before making certain that 
regulations do not forbid taking pictures. 
Otherwise you are likely to find your- 
self in trouble with the law. 











Photo by L. G. 
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“Alice Sisty’—a Graflex picture made by Ernie Mack—Winner of a Medal 
in the Action Class of the Graflex Golden Anniversary Picture Contest 
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How to Make Better Action Pictures 
with Your Graflex-made Camera 


This thrilling picture gives you an idea of the action you 

n capture with your Graflex or Graphic American-made 
camera, whether you are shooting horses, jeeps or tanks. A 
knowledge of the shutter speeds required to stop different 
kinds of action at various distances and angles, the latitude 


and emulsion speeds of films, the technique of “panning” 
1 5 


| the camera with the action, and knowing when to release 


the shutter in anticipation of the high point of the action— 
all are important in making top-flight action pictures. 

If you'd like to learn more, read the several chapters de- 
voted to action photography in Graphic Graflex Photog- 


This is one of a series of advertisements addressed to all of America’s photographers 
—wherever they may be engaged on the many fronts in this all-out-for-victory war 


FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION, ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 





raphy ($4.00). And for help in making beautiful enlarge- 
ments from your negatives get Photographic Enlarging 
($1.95). Obtainable at leading photographic and book 
stores. These books can save you time, trouble and mate- 
rials—and money, too, for Defense Stamps or Bonds. 
Above all, be sure your Graflex or Graphic is in top- 
notch condition. If you think it needs service of any kind, 
have it reNEWed by factory experts under the Graflex 
reNEWal Plan. For literature giving full information 
about this plan see your Graflex Dealer or write to Folmer 
Graflex Corporation, Dept. PP642, Rochester, N. Y. 


GRAFLEX 


AMERICAN-MADE 


felling 


CAMERAS 
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ACE is the ¢ nuine hard rubber tray 
...not veneered, not coated—it’s solid 
hard rubber all the way through. 
Notice its all-over, sturdy construc- 
tion. Generously thick, properly re- 
inforced, this tray can be depended 
upon for years of service. 

ACE hard rubber is resistant to 
photographic chemicals—an impor- 
tant precaution against stained nega- 
tives or prints. There’s no coating 
to chip off, no metal to contaminate 
solutions. Easy to keep clean —a 
quick rinse —all that is necessary. 


Standard sizes at reliable photo deal- 


ers everywhere. 





oer for the name ACE raed 


trade-mark molded on every tray 


AMERICAN HARD RUBBER COMPANY 
11 Mercer Street New York, N. Y. 


HARD RUBBER 


TRAYS 
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E need not wait those long, anxious 
weeks for pictures of our boys who 
are Down Under. In ten minutes now 
a 5x7 photograph is transmitted over a 
7,420-mile hook-up between Melbourne 
and San Francisco. Arrangements were 
completed between RCA Communications 
and the Amalgamated Wireless Company, 
Ltd., to flash the pictures by radio. The 
first picture transmitted was happily the 
one showing General MacArthur with his 
wife and child, shortly after his arrival 
there. 
* o * 
LACKOUTS, which are being con- 
ducted in many places throughout 
the country, are posing delicate problems 
for the news photographer. Here’s what 
befell Art Griffin, Boston Globe staffer, 
when he was assigned to cover a test 
blackout. Enroute to the Boston Com- 
mon he tripped over a low wire and 
smashed his Ikomat. He returned to the 
office and picked up his Contax. Just as 
he was about ready to snap his pictures, 
a cop approached and stopped him. 
There was much ado about the permit 
he had to make pictures, but the cop 
finally left. He snapped his first picture. 
Just then a drunken man and a girl 
pitched into him, yelling that no one 
should take pictures during a blackout. 
They grabbed his camera and ran into 
the darkness. At that moment a cop ap- 
peared and arrested Griffin while an- 
other cop ‘pursued the couple. Griffin 
finally convinced the police captain he 
was within his rights to take pictures, and 
he was released. Besides all his troubles, 
Griffin suffered a sprained neck, a cut 
chin, and a bruised knee. 
7 ° 7 
HE risks taken by Army photograph- 
ers on the war fronts were stressed 
in an article sent in by Frank Hewlett, 
United Press correspondent stationed 
with the American forces on Bataan Pen- 
insula. He wrote: “The men who shoot 
this war with a camera for the Army 
Signal Corps are poor insurance risks. 
They showed that when I made a tour 
with Staff Sgt. Avon Sherman of Bucks- 
port, Me., and his assistant, Morris Gart- 
ner of Stockton, Calif. We saw Japanese 
in a skirmish. We slipped up close enough 
to them to see them at rest. We ran 
right into the middle of another skirmish 
where mortars, machine guns, and hand 
grenades were firing mountain trails, and 
were uncomfortably close when bombs 
were dropped from enemy planes. But 
when we returned to safety they both 
said the day had been uneventful and 
hoped I'd have better luck the next trip. 
“Recording this fight on Bataan Pen- 
insula is probably more dangerous when 
you're shooting with a camera than with 


By A. J. EZICKSON 
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a rifle. Sherman has three medals, the 
Distinguished Service Cross, the Silver 
Star, and the Purple Heart. He won the 
citations because he abandoned his 
camera for a machine gun during a with- 
drawal. Although wounded in the arm, 
he continued to man the gun until the 
attack was repulsed ... Later he was 
cut off, but circled the Japanese lines 
for nearly 50 miles and rejoined his 
mates. Gartner hasn’t had so many ex- 
periences, because he formerly was kept 
busy in a darkroom. He rebelled at such 
security, however, and finally was sent 
into the field . . . The photographers 
technically are noncombatants, but Sher- 
man goes armed and in his spare time 
joins patrols on reconnaissance trips be- 
hind the enemy lines. It is dangerous 
business recording the movements of bat- 
tle, but only one photographer has been 
lost, and his superiors feel that he prob- 
ably has joined the guerrillas in northern 
Luzon. Making the camera record—and 
it’s a good one—is a most difficult job. 
Flashbulbs can’t be used, for they would 
spot your position. And you can’t pose 
your subjects. The magazine and picture 
service corps of the Manila days, inci- 
dentally, isn’t here. Presumably all were 
captured and interned . . . The Japanese, 
too, have their cameramen. I recently 
met a scout who found a 35 mm German 
camera on a Japanese he had killed. The 
suicide landing force that came in be- 
hind our lines and eventually was an- 
nihilated also carried photographic 
equipment .. .” 
7 7 7 

HEN Ray Platnick went off on as- 

signment one night to cover the 
rodeo, little did he realize that he was off 
to capture the best New York news pic- 
ture of the year. A PM staffer, Ray min- 
gled with the camera-toting boys from 
the other papers and syndicates getting 
their usual quota of rodeo shots. Suddenly 
things began to happen. A wild Brama 
bull charged head down for the knot of 
camera-shooters. Ray made a quick dash 
for the low cement wall and railing, then 
turned quickly and saw that Sammy 
Goldstein was desperately trying to make 
the wall while clinging to his opened 
camera. Ray swung his camera and 
clicked the shutter, just as the bull 
charged past Sammy, scraping his shins 
and legs. 

This is the picture that won the dis- 
tinction of being judged the best news 
shot at the New York Press Photograph- 
ers’ Association’s seventh annual exhibit. 
It appeared on page 40 of the May issue 
of Poputar PxotocrapHy. He appropri- 
ately titled it, “What Makes Sammy 
Jump?” 

(Continued on page 75) 
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What they are...and how to use them 


Flash exposures may be easy for you at 
from 6 to 10 feet but do you know how 
to set your camera right at 3 feet or 40 
feet? Here’s an easy way to get the 
answer and get better negatives... 
G-E Guide Numbers. 


What they are: A quick, easy way to find 
the right exposure with G-E MAZDA 
Photoflash and Photoflood lamps—at 
any distance ... with popular films and 
common shutter speeds. And they’re 


available in handy form for you to use. 


How to use them: Let’s take a specific 
example. You want to use a G-E No. 11 
flash bulb with medium speed pan film 
(Weston 32—G.E. 48) at 1/100th. Con- 
sult the G-E chart, and you see in a jiffy 
that the exposure guide number for this 


is 180. Suppose the distance from lamp 


GE MAZDA 


PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 


GENERAL ($6 ELECTRIC 


to subject is 10 feet. Then 180 divided 
by 10 indicates the correct lens open- 
ing, F/18. 


Thus, G-E guide numbers make for 
flexibility, speed and simplicity. If you’re 
like most camera fans, you'll stick to 
one film and one shutter speed, espe- 
cially with flash; this means only one 
number for you to remember, one sim- 
ple calculation for correct exposure at 
any distance. Or, if you change, the G-E 


chart gives the new “guide” in a hurry. 





ASK YOUR DEALER to supply you 
with the latest G-E guide numbers. 
If he hasn't got G-E Data Sheet 
P-224, write us fora copy. Dept. 
166 P-F; General Electric, Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 











Research leads 


the way 
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How G-E “Guide Numbers” can help you 
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FINISHED in saddle tan imitation leather, 
with metal binding, the new Amberg loose- 


TRADE NOTES AND NEWS wisp gta nding ie hewn fo 














YERVING TO illuminate and magnify Ko- FOLLOWING A SERIES of tests under 
O dachrome and _ black-and-white _ slides, actual city blackout conditions, the silver- 
the new Gemlite Pocket Magazine Viewer lined Wabash Blackout bulb mentioned in 
also serves as a se- these columns recently has undergone some 


changes. The new version of the lamp is 
smaller, consumes only 15 watts, and pro- 
vides a deep orange light. hinge is 45c each, 
and details concerning it can be obtained 
from the Wabash Photolamp Corp., 335 
Carroll St., Brooklyn, N. 


NOW READY for shipment, the Spencer 
Microfilm Reader includes a projection head, 


cure container for 14 
slides and can he 
carried in a pocket 
easily. The magnify- 
ing unit of the Gem- 
lite operates on a 
swivel which is put 
into position by an 






























ag ee ;, —“~— = a condensing system, and a special projec- 
the han len 5 tion lens, all combined with a vertical shad- 
thus, it affords _ ow box. In use, the microfilm is placed in New Amberg Loose-leaf Album. 
proximately a _ 3-di- : : a glass book and manipulated so that the 
ameter enlargement Gemlite Viewer. desired page or illustration is projected onto mounts graduated in size to accommodate 
of the slide egg sar for $3.95. complete a screen of special tinted paper inside the prints up to 3% x 5”. Each mount is 
his accessory retalls ¥” ‘atatributed shadow box. Rollfilm attachments are ered with a heavy, transparent acetate to 
with bulb ind batteries Bol . iss E available for use with the unit Price of the afford protection to prints, and there is a 
cueumvery by Ameren fror - oh addi- Microfilm Reader, with one glass film book, margin at the bottom of each mount for 
44th St., New York “+ Owe Sha ‘ : is $37.50. For further information, write to the name or number of the print it contains 
tional information can be obtain the Spencer Lens Co., Buffalo, N. \ According to the manufacturer, the Amberg 
—~ . “ as File « Index ¢ 0: Kankakee Iil., the pro- 
IPPLEMENTING the Crown Cableflash AN INFORMATIVE 30-page booklet, en- tective features were designed especially 
ae described in these columns pre viously, titled Choosir et Your ¢ AAS, ra for Good for Kodacolor prints Price of the new 
1 new battery case-reflector is being made Pictures,’ contains many illustrations and album is $2.50, and further details concern- 
by the same concern. The case takes 4 is intended to guide the prospective camera ing it can be obtained from the manufac- T 
penlite batteries, is equipped with extension purchase! in selecting the type ot equlp- turer at the address given above. he 
outlet ind is 31%” long The reflector is ment best suited to his needs. Various kinds stu 
collapsible and is adjustable for different of cameras, lenses, shutters, exposure WIDELY KNOWN for the travel pictures he 2 
types of flashbulbs. Price of Cableflash, meters, and films are discussed, in addition has taken in the Caribbean area, Albert lish 
battery case ind. reflector togethe1 is to the basic elements of how a camera Greenfield, of the Raygram Corp., just re- hy 
$11.95. The Cableflash itself still is avail- works. In order to secure free copies of this cently was awarded the insignia of the Na- spo 
ible for $4.45 For further details, write booklet, readers of PoP| LAR PHOTOGRAPHY tional Order of Honor and Merit of the Re- — 
to the manufacturer, the Crown Instrument can write to the publisher, Argus, Inc., Ann public of Haiti President Elie Lescot of 
Corp., 92 Liberty St., New York City. Arbor, Mich. Haiti personally bestowed the honor yn foe 
Dp ro . ‘ : .¢¢ rreenfiek j speck ecognitio of e lat 
IMPROVED MODELS of the Effen cable Greenfield, in special recognition of the la uses 
ACCEPTING 2 x 2” Kodachrome slides or releases have been brought out, being made jae rer aoe = articles dealing rips 
Ready-Mounts, the new Magna-Scope Di- f metal and plastic and said to be proof with the est indies republic. pict 
mensional Viewer is said to have a 6-time igainst water and dust. The 6, 8, and 10” . ‘AOR _— a , 
magnifying.lens and can be carried in a sizes now list at 75c each, the 12” model ane . ace ars eee a D of 
rocket convenie vy. The ena-Scope lists selling for S80c. For further informatior desta pel seizing mete Aga os a ate j 
i “y nvenienty. — Ma ie dee regarding sae an ; ee Pont de Nemours & Co. on March 1 moved info 
at $2.50. and is made by Gem Photo Supply regarding these accessorie write to Fred } < “te pos : : ‘ 
Co., 1974 Broadway, New York City. Neubauer, 79 Woodruff Ave., Brooklyn, its Photo Products Department from Rocke pict 
’ vs : N.Y. feller Plaza in New York City to the main 
: — — : plant at Wilmington, Del. T 
\ NEW VERSION of the Amco Focusing COMPLIMENTARY copies of the Agfa sa ; iy oe 
Spotlight is on the market. Furnished with Ansco Centennial Book can be obtained bi THE EXTENT to which Eastman’s facili- acte 
a rubber-covered spring clamp for fasten- writing to Agfa Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y. ties have been turned over to war work is how 
ing to chair-tops and other convenient loca- Commemorating the 100th anniversary of described in the company’s 39th annual re- 
tions, the unit also has a tripod socket. Agfa, the book links the company’s progress port, which was released recently. The telli 
Accommodating No. 1 floodl imps, the \n co with the advancement of American photog- camera and optical plants are more than 80 
Paci i $ 4 vps A “el For — raphy during the past century Significant alco Ph eee ilf of the feat 
1tormation < cer ig ite to ‘oloe- Y aes yhotograD > sens Ze . re da 7 
. : historical dates are emphasized, and numer- pn sraphic sensitized products being made 
shop, Inc., 1 E. 42nd St., New York City. ous illustrations add to the interest of the for government use, it is learned. Ln 
project. eee ; ‘ LNeV 
MADE ON THE order of conical paper A NEW = portable-type projection screen } 
drinking cups, Stellar Darkroom Funnels THIRD IN the series of color sets an- designed especially for visual instruction a I 
come packed in a*sélf-dispensing containe nounced by the Kling Color Co. is the Kling work has just been announced by Radiant for | 
which can be hung on the darkroom wall Transparent Water Color Set No. 3 This Manufacturing Co., 1140 W. Superior St., 
Each funnel is intended to be used once unit includes 12 different water colors which Chicago, Ill Featuring a glassbeaded sur- 
nd then discarded, to prevent chemical con- can be intermixed for tinting photosraphs, face, the new screen has an _ automati 
tamination of solutions, and a _ containe! maps, etc., and it is claimed that the colors clutch which permits raising or lowering it q 
holding 250 units is priced at $1. Furthe will not fade Complete with detailed in- quickly to the desired height on the tripod ” 
information regarding this product can be structions and 6 wooden applicators (for Known as the Institutional Model DS, the 1. 6 
had by writing to the manufacturer, the ise with cotton), Set No. 3 is priced at $1, new screen is available in sizes from 52 x 2. Ts 
Verschoor Corp., 1406 N. Main St., Ann Ar- ind is sold by the Kling Color Co., 4515 S., 52” to 52 x 72”. For prices and other details 75 
bor, Mich Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, II write to the manufacturer. la 
3. Fe 
= 7 7 fle 
su 
4. In 
- orn Se NT 
CALENDAR OF PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS “ 
| | od 
Sun bie ay rr ~ Ps 
— —— = wi 
. . — ENTRY |} ENTRIES | CLOSING) DATES OPEN 
SALON ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO | FEE ALLOWED | DATE |TO THE PUBLIC 
Chicago Historical Society’s First Annual Inter- — Historical Society, Photo Dept., Clark St. at 4 pr. y 
national Sal-a of Photography*............e00: PRG SAU, COCO, DNs 6 cdcccckdesscensetcene $1.00 _or6 Kod. May 15 __ 15 {June 1—Sept. 7 
Ist International (Sth Annual) Western Canada Sleotetn Camera Club, 318 Smith St., Winnipeg, | j 
Salon of Photography, Manitoba Camera Club. . NE ee re errs $1.00 4 | May is" June 6—June 20 
ith Annual Detroit International Salon of Pho-\Isadore Arnold Berger, c/o Detroit Art Institute, = ‘a 
ees ETOCS $1.00 4 _May 20 June 9—June 28 
Chicago Pictorial Salon, Chicago Area Camera'R. L. Mahon, Salon Chairman, 260 Forest Ave., OO 
rE MINI? 5.5.5 «ura sia we naming aareineaee CE $1.00 4 _May 20 June 7—June 28 
ist Annual North Shore Salon of Photography,|Miss Barbara Stuart, Salon Secretary, 20 Dane St. ats 
North Shore Camera Club of Massachusetts.....| Beverly, Mass..........ccccccccccccccscceccecs $1.00 4 May 28 June 22—June 28 
4th Annual National Photographic Exhibition of|Dr. A. J. Hassler, Salon Director, 243 West 98th = aie, 
the Rockefeller Center Camera Club*.......... ee NS een re eee $1.00 a _June 1 June 14—June 28 
4th Annual Finger Lakes Salon of Photography,|Charles H. Springer, 6 Woodruff Place, Auburn, _ 
Peas GON Gls a0 0/0 6 8 hess ccs teccces ° ok Ee EE CO ere re Oe eT eee $1.00 5 June 5 June 6—July 6 
1942 Annual International Salon of Shusvele Guinan Joe Sanders, Salon Chairman, Muncie Camera Club ; —-e 
rd. 00d ad atieks cs shaves ehedeenksekeanenas 2 W. Charles, Muncie, Ind.............++.+0. $1.00 _July 17 |Aug. 2—Aug.7 _ 
jrd Annual Cape Cod Salon of Photography, Pho- Raia H. Boody, Salon Secretary, 479 Ocean St., we 
tographic Society of Cape Cod............0000. Hyannis, Mass........ a) op diet aR SlW e a GS cine aey Mae $1.00 4 _July 19 | Aug. 16—Aug. 22 
Sist Annual Toronto Salon, The Toronto Camera 
er ee eee rrr eee re eee F. L. Harvey, 3019 Queen St. E., Toronto, Canada _ $1.00 4 Aug. 15 |Aug. 28—Sepr. 14 
2nd Annual International Salon of the Victoria|Al Woods, Rm. 4, 640 Fort St, Victoria, B. C., | | 
_ Photographic OM, os i vu dinminedanes wie aatats EES Se ae aay eye tee a eee ae D> | $1.00 4 | Sept. 26 \Oct. 23—Nov. 8 
*Salon ‘conduc ted according to the recommended practices of the Wicossals Society of America. a 

















See page 101 for schedule of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY'S Traveling Salons. 
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TO HELP YOU TAKE PICTURES LIKE THIS 





FRESNEL PHOTOSPOT 


DATA SHEETS / 


YOURS...for BETTER PICTURES! 


The care-free joy of a smiling child .. . the ‘brown 
study’ of a man in deep mamiontion - .. it’s the 
lighting that tells the story! And the new Photo- 
spot Data Sheets tell the story behind the picture 
— where the lights were put .. . how they were 
focused . . . what bulbs, what accessories were 
used ... and why. You can’t help taking better 
pictures with the controlled power and flexibility 
of the Fresnel Photospot; and the suggestive, 
informative Data Sheets will make these better 
pictures become real prize winners! 

The first Data Sheet is ready . . . showing char- 
acter studies, illustrating in actual photographs 
how subject, lights, and camera were placed ... 
telling the complete story of the construction and 
features of the Photospot, its use for Black and 
White, for Kodachrome, and for motion pictures. 





THIS UNRETOUCHED PORTRAIT OF 
A CHILD was taken with two Fresnel 
Photospots, used exactly as shown 


New Data Sheets will be regularly issued — buy in the anal Geeivetinn. Shateaper 
: é ’ a at right was main light; Photospot 

a Photospot now, and they will be sent you FREE on tals Galty Giada ons Gn 
ae ee . : light. For further information, send 

for the next six months! equpen ter an abe Uhaatininal 


THESE PROFESSIONAL FEATURES MAKE IT POSSIBLE 


1. 6” Fresnel lens. 6. Hinged front opens forwide America’s Fastest Selling Spotlight — Here’s Why! 
2. Takes standard 300, 500 or flooding or relamping. ‘. 
750 watt or Kodachrome eee Because it’s designed from the photographer’s viewpoint . . . in 
_ temps. : Sisteclie-aie tennis ateete. four short months on the market, the Fresnel Photospot is today 
: heer ead a © wet led ©. Cosine eosin din 4 owned by countless enthusiastic amateurs and _ professionals. 
subject. sides. Unsolicited letters daily testify to their complete satisfaction . . . 
1. Improved lens gives abso- 10, 10’ cord and line switch. their agreement that for the first time, here is a spotlight of 
— clear Geld with epit 11. Table base or light stand unsurpassed power and flexibility, at a real down-to-earth price. 
>. Soft or sharp shadows at mounting. SO ORDER TODAY— AN UNCONDITIONAL MONEY- 
will. 12. Durable baked black finish. BACK GUARANTEE PROTECTS YOU. 


ORDER TODA ae Se eee ee ee 


__ DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING CO. 
WHILE THEY LAST 


254 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 
(_] Send me Mellobeam diffusor(s) at 75c 


| 
| 
! 
I 
| 
UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED | [_} Prepay shipment, I enclose check or money order 
| 
[ 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Please send me the following items. If not satisfied I may 
return within 5 days and you wil) promptly refund my money. 


| 
l 
I 
(C) Send me...... .. Fresnel Photospot(s) at $14.95 | 
EE GBR 6.6 00.8. 6:0 500 watt, 50 hour lamp(s) at $2.20 | 
| 
! 
I 
| 


(] Send me...... 2 section adjustable stand(s) at $3.45 


() Ship C.O.D., adding postage and M. O. fee. 


[) Send me the free Data Sheet, ineluding complete infor- 
mation about the Fresnel Photespot, only. 


Manvfactured solely by 


DISPLAY STAGE 
LIGHTING CO. 


254 W. 47th Me! New York 


Sttieieem AGS Prof 


FRESNEL 


FR qned Ta Make 
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NOW wore THAN EVER 
YOUR SNAPSHOTS 


T00 / 


FOTOFOLIO owners have a pic- 
ture record to cherish always. 
Each page holds 24 snapshots in 
orderly sequence —a joy to re- 


view. ‘Seeclear’ models have 
transparent pockets — simply 
slide snaps in — no mounting. 


FOTOFOLIO is sturdily built, 
beautifully bound. Ask for it by 
name at leading stores. ‘‘Seeclear”’ 
models $2.95 to $5.00 — others 
from $1.00. 


FOTOFOLIO 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
E. E. MILES COMPANY, Box 22, So. iancaster, Mass, 


Send for 
free booklets 








35MM HIT OF 1942! 
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18 exp. 55¢ 


Bex 677. Grand Central 
P. O., NEW YORK CITY 


36 EXPOSURES $400 

<> i8 EXPOSURES .75¢ 
ALL FILMS ULTRA FINE GRAIN 
Developed & Scratch Proof 
"> Agta, Eastman & DuPont Reloads 50c 


Writefor Mailing Bag & Price List 


RS 
~%*< BELL’S PHOTO LABORATORY 


498 VERMONT ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


PRECISION CAMERA REPAIRS 


Synchronizers—Cameras—Shutters 
Range Finders—Exposure Meters 
Prompt Service 


CAMERA TECHNICIANS CO. 
Official Service Station for 
Heiland-Sol Flash Synchronizers 
521 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


36 exp. rolls, fine grain, dev. and 
enl. to 34x44 (except 
Univex). Free mailers and sample. 
Rush films today (include postage 
wit! uttance) to 


$:uDIO 35 


Bhs 


glossy 
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MONEY MAKING IDEAS 


you. san help pay your vacation expenses 
by taking pictuies of the resort at which 
you stay. Good pictures of the buildings, 
indoors and out, the grounds, recreation 
facilities, and action shots of the guests en- 
joying themselves are readily sold to the 
owners for use in advertising material.— 
Edwin Hess, Richmond Hill, L. I., N. ¥ 


NY amateur who lives in the vicinity of 
‘1 a fishing port can make expenses, as I 
have, by taking pictures of the boats hired 
for the trips and by being on hand on Sat- 
urday and Sunday when they return to 
photograph the men and their catch. These 
fishermen will be glad to pay for pictorial 
proof of the tall tales they will have to tell. 
—Robert J. Burwell, West Haven, Conn. 


shows are held near your home, 
pick up some extra cash with 
little trouble. Take action pictures of the 
contestants as they ride around the ring, 
and be ready to snap the winners as the 
judges pin ribbons on their horses after 
each event. During jumping events, get 
the horses as they clear the bars. Between 
events, you can snap rider and horse por- 
traits, making a tidy sum for a single day’s 
work.—Louis Hochman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


I F horse 
you can 


CHASING fire trucks is one way to get 
‘ money-making pictures. The owners of 
damaged homes are good prospects for 
prints, and such shots sell to agencies han- 
dling stock pictures. Another source of 
revenue is the firemen themselves, as they 

like to have pictures of themselves in uae. 


7 


—wW. F. Messenger, Ballston Spa., N. Y. 


I HAVE made money with my camera by 


taking pictures of art classes at the 
Civic Museum, shooting the full group 
working at their easels, taking shots of 


individuals at work, and making a few pho- 
tographs of the teacher. Almost all of the 
students wanted at least one group picture, 
and of course each wanted a shot of him- 
self at work. Later I took pictures of the 
exhibits when the class had its spring hang- 
ing.—Phyllis Hayes, San Antonio, Texas. 


P EOPLE who have Victory Gardens are 
fine prospects for picture sales. Many 
owners of small homes have back-yard 
farms now, and want a good pictorial record 
of their work. In some cases they want 
before-and-after shots, especially when 
lawns have been plowed up to make room 
for the gardens.—J. L. Brimmer, Vestal, 
N. 

N AKING photographic tickets may be as 
4 profitable for you as it is for me. For 
three years I have made them for a church 
organization as a souvenir of their outgoing 
officers when new officers were presented at 
the annual banquet. A picture of the retir- 
ing officers was taken well in advance, and 
a small print was made. Then the lettering 
for the tickets was arranged around the 
print, and the whole pasteup was copied. 
The finished tickets were made by contact 
from a copy negative.—Ralph W. Siegel, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


"T HERE is money and fun in setting up 
a weekly news photo service for local 
merchants. Make up a sample 16x20 mount 
with the name of a merchant across the 
top and a paragraph of copy on his firm or 
product at the bottom. Then take local 
news pictures of prominent people and big 
events, making up 8x10 prints. Sell the 
merchant these prints, for display in the 
mount, as a weekly service. You can get 
50 cents per week for your prints, and can 
build up quite a business by selling the idea 
to a number of different stores.—Ellsworth 
K. Anderson, South Pasadena, Fla. 


HOTOGRAPHIC novelties find a ready 

market at prices that bring a good profit. 
You can purchase little key rings, mirrors, 
and other articles which have places for 
small photographs, at your local novelty 
store. Buy a few and make them up with 
sample pictures of your friends. Before 
long, you will be getting plenty of ‘orders. 
Sometimes you will be asked to take the 
pictures, but often the customers will have 
their own favorite negatives which you can 
project to the right size—Carey W. Sulli- 
van, Georgetown, Ohio. 
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MALL country schoolhouses are rarely 

visited by photographers, but the pupils 
and teachers are no less interested in hav- 
ing their pictures taken. Drive out into the 
country, obtain permission to take your 
pictures, and you are all set. By photo- 
graphing each class as a group, you can sell 
at least as many prints as there are chil- 
dren in the class.—Mary Elizabeth McClin- 
tock, Milan, Tenn. 


b can make money by “kidnapping” 
children as some professionals do. I walk 
around parks and beaches in warm weather, 
and make the best possible pictures of chil- 
dren playing with simple props, such as 
sand buckets and swings. I get the parents’ 
addresses from my young subjects, and then 
call on them and offer mounted enlarge- 
ments for sale. These pictures have a lot 
of appeal to the proud parents, and a large 
percentage of them sell.—M. Murphy, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


HERE are many occasions when you can 

exchange pictures for something you 
want. In return for photographing the 
local beauty parlor and supplying 100 cards 
and envelopes, I received the exact cost of 
materials used plus a $10.00 permanent 
Wave as my profit—NWary Phillips, Ber- 
nardsville, N. J. 


Now that 


dealers are 


new car sales are out, auto 
looking for increased repair 
business. You can help them get it, and 
make money on the side, by taking pictures 
of crumpled fenders, scratched paint, etc., 
on cars you find parked at the curb or in 
lots. Make a note of the license number of 
each car photographed, and turn it over to 
the garage man with a print. Through it 
he can get the driver’s address, and send 
him a sales letter enclosing the print to 
show how his work is needed.—Bruce Cole, 
Clarinda, Iowa. 


VERY year when the child beauty con- 

tests are held I pick up some extra 
money by photographing the contestants 
I usually take a full roll (8 exposures), and 
submit contact prints as proofs. Finished 
8x10 enlargements are sold at from $3.00 
to $5.00 half dozen.—Edward Grey, 
Maspeth, N. 


NY competent amateur photographer can 

increase his income from his hobby by 
supplying the lawyers in his area with 
pictures to be used as evidence. Contact 
several lawyers in your vicinity and arrange 
to supply them with any future needs 
Since in court the pictures will be viewed at 
a distance, the larger print sizes are most 
acceptable.—Edwin L. Self, Ninety Siz, 8. ¢ 


striking interest in moving 
among those who don’t take 
their own or have projection equipment. | 
have taken many movies for people, being 
paid about 5 cents per foot. Using bulk film 
and doing my own processing, the cost is 
about 1% cents per foot, so there is a nice 
profit. There are many people who don't 
have movie outfits, but would like to get 
pictures of themselves or their children to 
have them later on.—Edward Kutlowsky, 
Lynn, Mass. 


"THERE is a 
pictures even 





CASH IN 
ON YOUR IDEAS 


Do you pick up spare cash with your 
hobby? POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
wants practical money-making sugges- 
tions from amateurs who have tried 
out their own ideas. We are offer- 
ing $3.00 for each one accepted for 
publication in this department. Write 
up your idea as briefly as you can, and 
send it to us to cash in on your experi- 


ence and ingenuity. | 
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PICTURE STORY 
Made to Order 


OST picture stories must be worked 

| out in advance, but Gunda Borg of 
Vancouver, B. C., found this one made to | 
order on her window sill. She took the | 
pictures of this series with a Kodak 620 | 
on Super-XX film, with an exposure of | 
1/100 second at f 6.3. 

The birds were not afraid of the cam- 
era, and when there was insufficient sun- 
light for good results she was able to use 
a floodlamp for additional illumination. 
Exposures were made daily over a period 
of more than two weeks. 








Three eggs were laid in this robins' nest. 








When 13 days old, they were ready to fly. 
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t 
Photography's par” 
i one.” But 


What one feature, more than any other, is re- 
sponsible for the consistently top-notch pictures 
the MASTER provides? 

As a MASTER owner you'd probably say it’s 
the sum total of all its many features. And right 
you'd be! 

For when you're shooting in dim light you 
need true sensitivity plus a large, easy-to-read 
scale. Shooting distant objects you need a re- 
stricted viewing angle to keep out extraneous 
surrounding light. In damp atmosphere you 
should have the sensitive photo-cell fully pro- 
tected in a moisture-proof housing. Not to men- 
tion the many types of scenes where a versatile 
exposure dial is most essential. 

It’s because the MASTER provides all these 
features necessary to insure on-the-dot expos- 
ures under all photographic conditions that it 
has gained world-wide recognition as “Master 
of them all”. Complete information on all fea- 
tures gladly sent on request. Weston Electri- 
cal Instrument Corporation, 644 Frelinghuysen 
Avenue, Newark, New Jersey. 








GLASS-BEADED 


Reg. U Pat. Off 

Everyone “sits up and takes notice”’ 
when you start showing your home 
movies and color slides on a Da- 
Lite Glass-Beaded Screen. Its spe- 
cially processed surface sharpens 
details and adds _ breath-taking 
realism to every scene. The fabric 
is specially processed to stay white 
and pliable. Because dust and dirt 
accumulate on any screen over a 
period of years, Da-Lite doers not 
give a life-time guarantee of per- 
manent whiteness, for to do so 
would be meaningless. This fa- 
mous Glass-Beaded fabric is avail- 
able in: 

9 CONVENIENT MOUNTINGS, 

including the Da-Lite Challenger 
shown above. Although widely im- 
itated, the Challenger remains 
unchallenged for its ease of opera- 
tion and sturdy, rig'd construction. 
The Challenger is the first and only 
screen with square tubing in tripod 
and extension rod that can be 
raised to desired height in one 
operation, without requiring sep- 
arate adjustments of case or fabric 
to maintain correct screen pro- 
portions. 
Ask for a demonstration at your 
dealer’s today and you will under- 
stand why a recent survey by a 
leading photographic magazine 
shows that its readers own more 
Da-Lite Screens than all other 
makes combined. Write for litera- 
ture. 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., Inc. 


Dept. 6PP, 2723 No. Crawford Ave., Chioago, III. 


2uality Screens for 


33 Years 


Home-Made Film Rack 
Has Automatic Take-up 
ERE is an idea for a film rack that 
will prove useful to any amateur 
who develops his own movie film. It is 
easy to make, inexpensive, and provides a 








Spring takes up slack as film stretches. 


means of automatically taking up the 
slack as film stretches and contracts in 
developing and drying. 

The device which makes this film rack 
unique is a spring which presses outward 
on each of the dowel rods to keep the 
film taut, as shown in the accompanying 
iliustration. Instead of being fastened di- 
rectly to the sides, the dowel rods are 
fastened by metal pins so that they will 
slide in and out for an inch or two. Light 
springs placed behind each rod keep the 
film tight—Edwin T. Riley, Chelsea, 
Mass. 


Ideas For Club Meetings 


NOMETIMES it difficult to 
.J keep up an interesting series of pro- 
grams for movie club meetings. Here are 
some tips on projects that any club can 
schedule. They are easily organized, and 
will provide instruction as well as enter- 
tainment. 

Gadget Night. Have members bring 
their home-made equipment and demon- 
strate it, with short talks on how it was 
made, its uses, and its cost. 

Used Equipment Night. This provides 
an opportunity for members to sell or 
trade equipment they no longer use. It 
puts unused equipment back into circula- 
tion. 

Lectures. Arrange talks by members or 
invited outsiders on lighting, composition, 
home processing, editing, film care, screen 
preparation, scenarios, building dark- 
rooms and home projection rooms, titling, 
equipment maintenance, film cleaning 
and preserving, and special types of work 
such as photomicrography. 

Demonstrations. Plan actual demon- 
strations of topics similar to those above, 
to be performed by members or qualified 
outsiders. 

Films. Borrow movies from the Office 
of Civilian Defense, demonstrating war- 
time precautions, and from the Conser- 
vation Department of your state, showing 


becomes 
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forest fire precautions, scenic attractions. 
and other topics of interest. 

Ladies’ Night. Have the women pre- 
pare the entire program, giving talks and 
demonstrations and showing their own 
films. 

All 8 mm or All 16 mm Night. Let 
either group entertain the other with a 
show comprising films in their particular 
size. 

Film Criticism. Project members’ films 
for criticism by qualified judges. 

Producing Films. Write up a short skit 
and film it, using club members as cast 
and technicians. Appoint editors and 
have them put the picture into shape to 
be shown at the next meeting. 

Assignments. Appoint a committee to 
produce a typical amateur film, using or- 
dinary equipment, based on a subject of 
general interest. Let the club supply the 
raw film, and make the picture available 
to all members for showing in their 
homes after it is completed. 

Special Interest Groups. Set up groups 
in your club interested in scenario writ- 
ing, dramatic production, microscopic 
work, flower filming, home processing, 
titling, and other similar subjects so that 
individuals can coilaborate in these fields. 

Contests. Arrange competition open to 
all members, assigning certain subjects as 
film themes. Give worthwhile prizes, or 
substitute attractive film leaders. indicat- 
ing that the picture received an award 
in competition. 

Outings. Plan club excursions to points 
of interest in your area, filming the ac- 
tivities of members in these settings — 
Walt Clyma, Detroit, Mich. 


Shooting In Slow Motion 


GREAT many 8 and 16 mm movie 

cameras are equipped with speed 
control these days, making it possible for 
the amateur to take pictures in slow mo- 
tion. This is accomplished by making 
the film move faster than the normal 
rate through the camera. It has many 
possibilities for pictorial shots, as well 
as specialized work. 

More obvious possibilities of slow mo- 
tion are for analyzing action, to catch the 
detailed movements in a diver’s form or 
a golfer’s swing. 

If you like to make travelogues and 
scenic pictures, it also has many uses, 
although they are seldom appreciated. 

Try filming a dreamy pastoral scene in 
slow motion, especially when there is a 
wind blowing. The movement of trees 
and grass becomes wonderfully graceful. 

Remember that slow motion calls for 
an increase in exposure. Normal camera 
speed for silent pictures is 16 frames per 
second. If you are shooting at 32 frames, 
each frame gets only half as much ex- 
posure. So you will have to compensate 
by opening up your lens one full stop.— 
Sidney A. Diamond, Washington, D. C. 
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Now BULEX 


The world's finest 8mm and 16mm mo- 
tion. picture cameras are offered at 





a 


THE L EST PRICE in our history! 


Internationally famous BOLEX, 
formerly $283.00 . 


NOW $19150 cncisececcce rox) 


Here's a real paradox for you! All around you 


prices, dué to conditions well known to all of 
us, are rising. And yet, in the face of this, 
American. Bolex announces a most sensational -- 
price reduction on BOLEX, ‘the top-ranking 
camera in the substandard field. 
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West Coast Representatiy es Frank A. Emmet ( 


2707 W. Pico Street, Los Angeles, Californta 


















... answer these questions 


T What's the difference in quality be- 
tween KIN-O-LUX and any other film 
.— no matter what the price e 


2 What's the difference in cost between 
KIN-O-LUX and any other film of 
comparable quality . 


3 What's the difference in real movie 
* enjoyment between KIN-O-LUX and 
any other film you have used . 


if you can't... 





— or for that matter — a 
connoisseur in any field tries every product 


A good judge 
before acclaiming one the best. Have you 
tried KIN-O-LUX MOVIE FILM? Most users of 
KIN-O-LUX have tried other films — that’s 
why they've switched — and for good — to 
KIN-O-LUX. For speed and latitude to ‘get’ 
the picture and fine grain for projection 
quality — at lower prices than you pay for 
any other film of comparable quality 


FOR YOUR VERY n TRY] 
ROLL OF FILM TRY | 


KIN-O-LUX 


MOVIE FILMS 


4 DIFFERENT DISTINCTIVE 
FILMS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


. 


Be ad Outdoor 
wt , Weston 8; Scheiner 18° 
$3.20—100 ft. 
ya lo Outdoor 
ant Weston 12; Scheiner 20° 
~" $3.75—100 ft. 
3. t esi Indoor - Outdoor 
ex Weston 50; Tung. 40 
= Scheiner 26°; Tung. 24 
$6.00—100 ft. 


3. soto seat Indoor Only 


Weston 100; Scheiner 29° 
(No Outdoor Ratings) 
$6.40—100 ft. 


(_» 

















KIN-O-LUX © 105 W. 40 ST. © NEW YORK 








| tographer, 


| similar difficulties. 
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OUGH problems are continually pop- 
ping up for the Hollywood cinema- 
and it’s not only the actors 
who keep him busy. Set designers, di- 
rectors, and writers all create limitations 
within which he must work. Sometimes 
the solution is a simple one which the 
amateur can employ when faced with 
Again, it may require 
rebuilding a whole set or moving in 


| dozens of lighting units. 








Several behind-the-camera problems 
have turned up in the last three works 
of Paramount’s William Mellor. Two of 
them, My Favorite Blonde and The Great 
Man’s Lady, you will be seeing any time 
now. The third, The Road to Morocco, 


| has just been finished. 


The first camera problem on any pie- 
ture is posed by the writers. If they 
write a comedy, the lighting must be 
crisp and gay. For a drama it must be 
strong, and if the writers turn out a 
mystery the picture should look weird 
and creepy. 

Lighting Is Varied 

Well, My Favorite Blonde is hilarious. 

It is one long chase in which Bob Hope 


| and Madeleine Carroll get into numerous 


exciting and funny scrapes. That calls 
for comedy lighting, which is simple 
enough. But the picture is also a spy 
story, in which Miss Carroll is a British 


| agent being pursued by a particularly 


sinister bunch of Nazis headed by the 
terrifying George Zucco. And that calls 
for a mystery quality in the picture. So, 
for many sequences, Cameraman Mellor 
had to keep Miss Carroll and Hope in 
their comedy key, yet make the back- 
grounds murky and mysterious. What 
he has accomplished is an important part 


| of creating a picture which is bound to 


be a hit. 
The Great Man’s Lady opens with the 
townsfolk of Hoyt City dedicating a 


Hollywood makeup men work miracles, as these pictures of Barbara Stanwyck show. 


is pictured in normal makeup (left), 


























































and as a Philadelphia pioneer i04 years old. 


- . ¥ a — 


statue to their founding father, Ethan 
Hoyt. In the opening sequences the 
writers have handed Mellor a little prob- 
lem. While the ceremony is going on, a 
104-year-old pioneer lady who knows all 
about Ethan Hoyt is in her house, and 
she tells a girl reporter her story. 
Camera Tests Makeup 

The tale is at once a Western epic and 
a tribute to the too-often unsung women 
who have helped great men become 
great. The old lady is Barbara Stan- 
wyck, and her performance throughout 
is a notable tour de force. Barbara looks 
and acts 104, but her voice sometimes 
betrays her youth. Her early appear- 
ance is a triumph of makeup and camera 
work and a delicate photographer’s job. 
Hollywood makeup wizards can make 
anybody look like anything—but it’s up 
to the cameraman to find the elusive 
point of exposure at which the makeup 
registers but still does not look like putty 
and rubber and paint. It took several 
days of camera tests to find this point be- 
fore Director William Wellman began 
shooting his picture. 

Following the opening sequences, Miss 
Stanwyck’s story of Ethan Hoyt cuts 
back to the beginning, when she’s a Main 
Line Philadelphian in her teens and Hoyt, 
played by Joel McCrea, is a dashing 
cavalier. Again, Miss Stanwyck’s ap- 
pearance as a young girl is a fine bit of 
teamwork between actress and photog- 
rapher. 

Bill Mellor, who is one of the few di- 
rectors of photography who have come 
up from the film laboratory, is back in 
the comedy vein with Bing Crosby, Bob 
Hope, and Dorothy Lamour in Road to 
Morocco. I was on an outdoor set the 
other day—a Moroccan street—watching 
the comedians work. They had been on 
the set three days and wanted to finish, 
for both Crosby and Hope wanted to 
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The Screen’s Most 
Magnificent Love Story! 


“HISTORY IS 
MADE AT NIGHT”’’ 


Starring 
CHARLES BOYER and JEAN ARTHUR | 
An absorbing, heart-tingling romance 


| —spiked with gay, sophisticated com- | 
| edy—crashing into a breathless thrill- | 











packed climax that will live forever as 
the screen’s most memorable moment. 


Another four-star feature in the parade 
of hits, featuring Hollywood’s greatest 
stars, COMMONWEALTH is making 
available in 16mm. Sound—from the 
new Rental Library. 





For complete list—send today for your 
FREE COPY of the new Catalog. 


Commonwealth Pictures Corp. 
128 Seventh Ave. Dept. 26, New York, N. Y. 
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CRAIG PRO; 
JECTO-EDITOR 


For ‘Action - Edit- 
ing’’ the Hollywood 
way!—permits care- 
ful inspection of 
brilliant, flickerless 
motion on its mini- 
ature screen. Use it 
to transform ran- 








dom ‘‘shots’’ into 
smooth -running se- 





quences, 
8mm. model, complete with Jr. splicer 
oie pa, EE PCT ee $37.50 
16mm. model, complete with Sr. splicer 
> CUE 606 660690000608 006660 $59.50 
Smm, Editor alone .ccccccccccscccscsececs $29.50 
16mm, Editor alone ....cesercccessessess $41.50 


CRAIG JR. & SR. SPLICERS 


Craig Sr. Splicer (illustrated) 
makes professional splices in 
four simple operations—without 
wetting film. Equipped with 
cutter and dry scraper, $10.95. 
Jr. Splicer, designed for accu- 
racy and sturdiness, only $3.95. 
Both for 8 or 16mm, 


CRAIG MOVIE 


053 SOUTH Olive st 9 
AOS ANGELES 
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APAK FILM 


ANTI-HALO WESTON 12 
limm, 100°ft., $3.00; 50 ft., $2.00; 8 /8mm, 25 ft., $1.75 
FROM YOUR DEALER OR DIRECT 


FAST, EFFICIENT 
PROFESSIONAL PROCESSING 
100 Ft., 75¢ 50 Ft., 50c 25 Ft., 40c 


FILMEX LABORATORIES 


49 W. Washington BI., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DEVELOP egy 


Send for one of these low cost sets and develop your 








IT’S EASY AND THRILLING 


Own movies! Consists of developing tray. safelite, and 

set of prepared developing powders. Simple step-by- 

Step instructions insure good results. Order yours today. 

SIMPLIFIED DEVELOPING OUTFITS including our 

Prepared Chemicals. ‘or 30 ft. Single 8, $4.20; 
Db!i.8 & 16, $ 


-95. pasecwons urnished Free. 
set 


Powders only: 2 30; One Gal. Set, $1.95. 


1 GENERA MOVETONE 8” 
LCAD YOUR OWN SPOOLS and Save Money 


A FINE GRAIN REVERSIBLE OUTDOOR Non-Halo Film. 
{ in Cine Kodaks, Victor, Keystone, Revere, Univex, Etc. 


1c ft. double 8, laboratory packin $1.95 
1c ft. straight 8 for Univex and Kasstens: $1.15 
a ft. double 8 mm, scored for separation $6.35 
a ft. 16 mm in 400-foot ree! container. .$4.95 


W ite for Big Bargain Circulars, our processing prices 


FROMADER GENERA COMPANY, Davenport, la. 
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shave off the dirty whiskers the plot calls 
for them to grow. The sun began to sink 
and I began to worry. But not Bill Mel- 
lor. He kept calling for high-intensity 
arc lights and prepared to go on shooting 
far into the night. 

Making Day Out of Night 

It’s obvious that artificial lighting can 
be made to look like daylight—but here 
was Mellor calmly planning to continue 
a sequence which had begun in strong 
sunlight, and to make the night stuff 
match it perfectly. This sort of work, 
says Mellor, can be done only through 
the instinct born of experience. A light 
meter is of only incidental help, and it’s 
up to the naked eye to observe the rela- 
tive values of light and shade necessary 
for a perfect match. 

A similar matching problem faced Hal 
Mohr, Universal cameraman who filmed 
Gregory La Cava’s new comedy, Lady in 
a Jam. The story is about a flutterheaded 
girl, Irene Dunne, and a _ psychiatrist, 
Patric Knowles, who tries to straighten 
her out. The locale is a ghost town in 


the Superstition Mountains in Arizona— | 


and La Cava built a real ghost town on 
the exact spot. Two weeks of shooting 
lengthened to five due to variable Ari- 
zona weather. A seemingly slight haze 
often forced the use of red filters; and 
again, the sky would clear to the point 
where Mohr had to be wary of overcor- 
rection, lest he get a night effect from the 
deep blue heaven. 

Working on location costs something 
like $10,000 a day. With the outdoor 
shots uncompleted at the end of five 
weeks, La Cava trucked his ghost town 
back to the studio and set it up indoors, 
with a painted cyclorama for a back- 


ground. With studio lights, Mohr then | 


had to match the shots already made 


| outdoors in Arizona. 





Director Has Problems 
RKO has a picture, Syncopation, in 
which Jackie Cooper and Bonita Gran- 
ville grow up with jazz in New Orleans 





and follow its spread through the coun- | 


try by way of Chicago and New York. 
The camera work by J. Roy Hunt is 
straightforward and unobtrusive—which 
is a fine achievement for any movie and 
is particularly noteworthy when you 
consider Hunt’s problems. 

Hunt’s director was William Dieterle, 
a man with firm notions of what he 
wants. In early scenes, Dieterle wanted 


low-key stuff for Basin Street dives and | 


barrel houses. Low key is a cinch with 


modern film, and you can get an expo- | 


sure with a candle—but try it with a 
mixture of white and Negro actors! Ex- 
pose for the white ones, and the colored 
ones will blend into shadows and become 
little more than eyeballs and white teeth. 

But Dieterle wanted little light, and he 


| got it. More than anything else, the mod- 


ern cameraman is a highly educated elec- 
trician, and Hunt painstakingly worked 


| out a pattern for slight back-lighting of 


| colored figures which gave 


| business of approaching 


them 


the | 


same relative value as their white co- | 


workers in the same scenes. 
Dieterle also insisted on being realistic 
about the size of rooms. “I don’t like this 


a little room 
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HOME MOVIE 
THRILL! 





Our NATIONAL ANTHEM comes 
to life with stirring scenes of 


America in action! Words super- 
imposed over pictures for group 
singing. The picture every home 
movie collector will cherish! 
Attach it to your most treasured 
home movies! 


BUY IT AT 
YOUR PHOTO 
DEALER’S-OR 

SEND HIM 
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SAVE MONEY! 
Dyce? 
Opin un 
MOVIES ee | 
Only $15.50 Genpilete 


needed to develop your own fil pape 
Reel holds 110 feet 16 mm 

a ill in- 
$15.50. 
"$10 50 


Everything 
quickly pays for itself 
8/8 mm, film Drying rack, complete formulas 
structions included Fully guaranteed . . . only 
Smaller o t Oo 34 feet 8 mi film only 
(F.O.B, cago). 
Revewen’ Chemicals 
et famous SU Home processing made 
PERIOn ‘Reversal Process- é Book mntaining 
g Powders, including 2- om instru 
ins! developer bleach, $ plans i 
clearing bath, special fixer on oO naking g& your own 


8 mM — BULK MOVIE FILM—16 MM 


Spool your own hal _ $- Order Direct 
This fine rain ig Trac 1 ilo film 
(Weston 1} quality From This Ad 
pictures. _ ail postcard 
- poo ft. dbl, 
single 
@ 100 ft single 8 mm 
@ 400 ft. 16 mr notct 
ft. lengths 


SUPERIOR BULK FILM co. 


188 W. Randolph St., Dept.[[3J Chicago, III. 


New Civilian Defense Training Film 


A calm, carefully made presentation of the warden’s 
role before and during a blackout. 
1 reel—i6mm sound—t0 min. Rental $2.50—Sale $25. 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! Dept. PF 


BRANDON FILMS nev yoru cin 
20 ‘ios 2x2 SLIDES 51 


Special Offer—unusual scenic, travel and pic- 
torial views—full double 35mm size, sharp and 
clear—mounted, ready to show in any stand- 
ard projector. 20 for $1. 40 for $2. All dif- 
ferent. 10 Art Slides, $1: 20, $2; 30, $3. 
List of other subjects sent with each order. 


ART SLIDE CO., Sippo Lake P-6, Canton, O. 


How to Do at 


S$ mm, equals 2 


purchase 
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from fifty feet away. We'll have a little 
room for the rent party and we'll work 
in it,’ he told Hunt. It took accurate 
maneuvering in cramped quarters to pick 
Miss Granville, Cooper, and Thelma 
White out of a tightly packed mob of 
rug-cutters, but Hunt and his crew were 
equal to the job. 








GOING SPANISH, starring Bob Hope. 16 mm 
sound, 2 reels. Price $40. Astor Pictures Corp., 
130 W. 46th St., New York City. 

A musical ‘comedy in which the popular 
star of screen and radio is seen at his best. 
Activity centers around “Don’t Do It Day” 
in a Spanish village, into which an Amer- 
ican (Hope), his fiancee, and his prospec- 
tive mother-in-law unsuspectingly pilot their 
automobile while on a trip. 


. * 

DREAM HOUSE and BILLBOARD GIRL, starring 
Bing Crosby. 16 mm sound. 2 reels. Price of each 
feature $40. Astor Pictures Corp., 130 W. 46th St., 
New York City. 

Devotees of Crosby will find just the 
sort of singing and light comedy for which 
he is famous in both of these features. 
Here’s entertainment for the entire family, 
with the running time of each film (about 
20 minutes) sufficiently short to permit full 
enjoyment of both. 


” e . 

TEACH FIRST AID WITH MOVIES. A series of 6 
complete reels. 16 mm silent, color and black-and- 
white. 8 mm black-and-white. Prices on request. 
Bell & Howell Co., 180! Larchmont Ave., Chicago, 
il 


This new Filmosound Library series (of 
which a sound version is in preparation) 
has been produced under the supervision of 
a noted surgeon and medical photographer, 
Dr. Jaceb Sarnoff. Subjects covered in 
detail include bleeding, resuscitation, shock, 
bandaging for wounds and burns, fractures, 
and care of sick or wounded persons. 


* « . 

GARDEN FOR VICTORY. 16 mm silent and sound, 
8 mm and 16 mm color. Rental and sale prices on 
request. Bell & Howell Co., 1801 Larchmont Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Produced by James H. Burdett, of the 
National Garden Bureau, this feature shows 
the methodical and most effective way to 
utilize all the garden space at your dis- 
posal in raising vegetables. 


* 
16 mm sound. Prices 
1600 Broadway, 


6 e 
ONE DAY IN SOVIET RUSSIA. 
on request. Brandon Films, Inc., 
New York City. 

Filmed ina single day, by nearly 100 cam- 
eramen working simultane ously through- 
out the U.S.S.R., this is one of the most 
complete documentary features ever made 
on the subject of our Russian ally. Quentin 
Reynolds, ace reporter and press attache at 
the Moscow Tri-Power Conference, wrote 
the commentary for this feature. 


e e o 
Mac ARTHUR—AMERICA'S FIRST SOLDIER and 
MANILA BOMBED. Released through Castle Films, 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
Combining two closely related subjects in 
one feature, this film begins with a cover- 
age of MacArthur’s career up to and includ- 
ing the attack on Luzon. Next are shown 
sequences filmed while Manila burned, as 
wave after wave of Jap bombers roared 
over the open city. This footage brings 
home to citizens in the States the dangers 
and suffering undergone by our compatriots 
and the friendly Filipinos, and was only 
recently released by the U. S. Army. 
NOTE: Castle features are available through dealers 
as follows: !6mm_ 100-ft. condensed, $2.75: |émm 
360-ft. complete, $8.75; lémm 350-ft. sound. $17.50; 
8mm 50-ft. condensed, $1.75; 8mm 180-ft. complete, 
$5.50. The footage of cartoon subjects is based on 
original length of theatrical releases. 


. e + 

THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER. .8 & I6 mm silent, 
and 16 mm sound. Prices on request. Castle Films 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Piaza, New York City. 

This trailer is suitable for showing by 
itself, or can be cut into your own reels. 
Superimposed words of the National Anthem 
appear in all three editions, and a symbolic 
pictorial presentation accompanies the lines 
as they appear. 


+ . 7 
FLYING DEUCES, starring Laurel and Hardy, with 
Jean Arthur. 16 mm sound. Running time 70 min- 
utes. Rental prices: $17.50 per day, -$15 per day on 
contract. Commonwealth Pictures, 729 Seventh Ave., 
New York City. 

The two comics enlist in the French For- 
eign Legion, and are shown in a series of 
adventures which are at once hair-raising 
and hilarious. Upon being court-martialed 
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COMING TO 


NEW YORK? 
Stop at HOTEL McALPIN 


Because it is located in ‘the 
center of convenience”, McAlpin 
guests have more time to devote 
to business and for pleasure. 


1 block from 
Penn Station 
and Empire 


State Bldg. 


B. & O. Motor 
Coaches stop 
at our door. 


LARGE 
BEAUTIFUL 
ROOMS WITH 
PRIVATE BATH 
FROM 

$3.30 SINGLE 


$4.95 DOUBLE 


M‘ALPIN 


BROADWAY AT 34th ST., NEW YORK 
Under KNOTT Management 
JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manager 











Have Fun Show 


Hollywood Home 
Movies 


Have fun at home... ene 
tertain guests . keep the 
children happy ae Don- 
= a Pare ald Rab- 
N and Min- 
n ie Mous many others. 
West terns, Dramas and Avia- 
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Use your LOCAL DEALER’S Film Rental Library 


Hollywood Film Enterprises, Inc. 


6060 Sunset Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 
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ind sentenced to death, they escape at the 
last moment in an airplane. 
6 + e 

ALGIERS, starring Charles Boyer and Hedy La Marr. 
6 mm sound. Running time 82 minutes. Rental 
prices: $17.50 per day, $15 per day on contract. 
Commonwealth Pictures, 729 Seventh Ave., New York 
City. 

When released for theater consumption, 
this film attracted unusual interest. Boyer 
1as one of his best roles as Pepe Le Moko, 
in internationally famous jewel thief who 
eludes the police by hiding in the Casbah, 
native quarter of Algiers. Exciting drama 
and excellent acting. 

NOTE: Rates on these Commonwealth features in- 
-lude two short subjects with each feature rented. 
* 


e 
HIS WILD DREAM. 16 mm silent. 2 reels. Price 
$17.50, rental $1 per day. Fotoshop, Inc., 18 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

A rip-roaring old-time comedy starring 
Ben Turpin. Not satisfied with seeing pink 
elephants, Ben visualizes many other im- 
possible creatures and experiences unbe- 
lievable adventures before he wakes up. 

. * 7 
NEW AUNT. 8 mm silent. 2 reels. Price $17.50, 
rental $1 per day. Fotoshop, Inc., 18 E. 42nd St., 
New York City. 

A typical slapstick comedy, containing 
all the thrills and laughter which typified 
the humorous films of the Keystone era. 
Plenty of fun for children and adults. 

e . 
FIGHT ON, MARINES. 15 mm sound. 7 reels. 
Prices on request. Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 W. 
45th St., New York City. 

Filmed with the cooperation of the United 
States armed forces, with many of the 
scenes having been shot at the Opa Locka 
Marine Airport in Florida, this feature is a 
thriller. The action is centered about the 
activities of foreign agents who are trying 
to steal the plans for a new bomb release. 
Glimpses into the life and surroundings of 
Uncle Sam’s soldiers of the sea are com- 
bined with the dramatic sequences to make 
this picture of special interest. 

7 * 2 
THE ETERNAL GIFT. |16 mm sound. Prices on re- 
quest. Distributed by Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 
W. 45th St., New York City. 

Two years in the making, this instruc- 
tional film is centered around the Roman 
Catholic High Mass, and has received good 
comments in both secular and religious pub- 
lications. The musical setting of the Mass 
is provided by the famed Schola Cantorum, 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, and a 
Gregorian choir, with interpretive comments 
regarding the ritual by Msgr. Fulton Sheen 
of Catholic University. This picture has a 
cultural interest for people of every re- 
ligious persuasion. 

— «€ * 
WORLD FAMOUS FIGHT PICTURES. 16 mm silent 
and sound. Prices based on footage of subject 
chosen. Mogull's Camera and Film Exchange, 68 
W. 48th St., New York City. 

A series of nearly 40 films taken during 
the world’s greatest fistic encounters. Joe 
Louis, Braddock, Max Baer, Godoy, Galento, 
Sharkey, Schmeling, Tunney, Dempsey, and 
Carnera are among those shown in title 
bouts. Also available are several wrestling 
features. Many of these films now are 
available for home use for the first time. 

+ e . 
NEWS THRILLS OF 1942, Vol. |. Official Films, 
Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

The first of four features to be released 
in this series during the year. This install- 
ment includes such subjects as ‘British 
Commandos in Action,” “Japs Bomb Pearl 
Harbor,” “Battle of Singapore,” ‘‘Burning 
of the Normandie,” “Russia Stops Hitler,” 
“Shelling of Aruba,” and “U. S. Navy Blasts 
Marshall Islands.’’ Packed with action and 
on-the-spot footage. 

NOTE: Official Films features are available through 
dealers as follows: 8 mm 50-ft. short, $1.75; 8 mm 
180-ft. feature, $5.50; 16 mm 100-ft. short, $2.75; 16 
a feature, $8.75; 16 mm_ sound-on-film, 
‘ 

e e - 

THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER. 16 mm sound, 60 
ft., Price $4. Official Films, Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 

A trailer designed to be screened at the 

ginning of every 16 mm showing. Includes 

series of patriotic scenes against an or- 
estral rendition of the National Anthem. 
e 


° + 
THERE GOES MY HEART, starring Fredric March 
and Virginia Bruce. 16 mm sound. 9? reels. Rental 
$17.50 per day. Post Pictures Corp., 723 Seventh 
Ave., New York City. 

First in a series of 16 mm versions of hit 

itures, for which distribution rights have 
been acquired by Post. The stars in this 
film are supported by an excellent cast, in- 
iding Patsy Kelly and Alan Mowbray. A 
st-moving story of a reporter in search 
a missing heiress. Good family enter- 
inment. 
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ENLIST 


YOUR 8 and 16 mm MOVIE EQUIPMENT 
AND YOUR TIME 


IN NATIONAL DEFENSE! 


yx YOUR GOVERNMENT IS PRODUCING 
PICTURES FREE OF CHARGE WHICH SHOULD BE 
SHOWN TO EVERYONE. YOU CAN HELP BY 
OFFERING YOUR SERVICE.... 


The Film Unit, Office of Emergency Manage- 
ment, has requested POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY to aid 
in compiling a list of its readers who own motion picture 
equipment and who would be willing to use this equip- 
ment to show pictures to groups designated by govern- 


ment agencies. 


THIS INFORMATION FOR USE ONLY FOR THE PURPOSE INDICATED 


USE THIS FORM—REGISTER YOUR 
MOVIE EQUIPMENT for YOUR GOVERNMENT 
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Colorful, historic spots by the 
hundreds in romantic New 
Orleans. The Vieux Carre, 
famous restaurants, Jackson 
Square, the Cabildo, Pirates’ 
Alley, quaint streets and 


shops, and Old World archi- 
tecture, Native Creoles, cotton and banana boat deck 
hands, 


restaurateurs 
tropic gardens, 


and Spanish 
magnificent 


a bustling river front. 


your camera to the tropic 


r to Mexico on our tours. 
ation, write J. V. Lanigan, 
iager, Illinois Central Sys- 


tem, Central Station, Chicago, Ill 
























Northern New Mexico, 
‘round old Santa Fé 
with its clear air and bril- 
liant sunshine, offers un- 
limited opportunities for 
action shots of ranch ac- 
tivities, closeups of Pueblo 
Indians, landscapes of 
beautiful mountain scen- 
ery, gigantic ‘‘thunder- 
head”’ clouds, and age-old 
Spanish missions. For pic- 
ture booklets of New Mex- 
ico’s Dude Ranch and In- 
dian country, and details 
on swift Santa Fe trains 
to this unspoiled land 
write to T. B. Gallaher, 
Y.T.M., Santa Fe System 
Lines, 1084 Railway Ex- 
change, Chicago, 
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VETERAN PHOTOGRAPHER ON 
STAFF OF POP PHOTO TOURS 


Canadian expert wiil give tips to camera 
tourists at Jasper and Gaspé Peninsula. 


HERE is one 

leader of the 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
Summer Camera 
Tours whose name is 
not widely known in 
the United States, al- 
though in Canada he 
is as famous as Ivan 


Dmitri and Norris 
Harkness are here. 
He is W. H. “Bill” 


Robinson, head of the 
photographic and dis- 
play department of 
Canadian National 
Railways. He knows 
every inch of the ter- 
ritory to be covered 
by the camera tour- 
ists, from experience 
gained in 34 years of 
taking pictures in 
every corner of Can- 
ada’s nine provinces. 





Bill Robinson is shown above picking 
a high angle for one of his scenics. 


Robinson directs an organization that 
does work for every department of the 


Railways, stretching 


from Atlantic to 


Pacific, to say nothing of hundreds of 
prints and thousands of feet of movies 
made for the Railways’ air subsidiary, 


Trans-Canada Air 


Lines. 


More than 


50,000 negatives, several thousand Koda- 
chrome transparencies, and many thou- 
sand feet of movies in color and black- 
and-white are in the department’s library 
—many of them taken by Robinson him- 


self. 


His work has taken him to some strange 


places. He has clicked 
his shutter through- 
out the West Indies, 
in Alaska, and the 
Yukon. He has made 
pictures riding on lo- 
comotives across 
Canada’s vast prai- 
ries, and through her 
rugged Rockies; from 
the pilots’ compart- 
ment of T.C.A. planes, 
and from the decks 
and rigging of Cana- 
dian National liners 
off the coast. He has 
made his camera 
headquarters on a 
section foreman’s 
“scooter” track car, 
and has journeyed 
into the James Bay 
and Hudson Bay dis- 
tricts by dog sled. 
Excursions have 
taken him far into the Tonquin and 
Maligne valleys in Jasper National Park, 
with developing equipment and spare film 
carried on pack horses. 

During the Canadian visit of King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth he rode 
across the continent on the press-photo 
train accompanying them. As chief of 
photographic operations on this train, he 
organized and operated the “pool” ar- 
rangement for photos and turned out 
prints in a six by ten darkroom set up in 
the end of a baggage car. 

Bill says they are the most gracious 


¥ 





When not out in the field taking pictures, Robinson heads this Montreal studio. Its 
files contain more than 50,000 negatives—many of them exposed by the chief himself. 
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ee Coniencne YOUR HOME during your stay—Canadian National's 
Ce Jasper Park Lodge, world famed for comfort, ser- 

vice and cuisine. Rustic log chalets with the mod- 
INFINITE VARIETY is yours in this ern conveniences of all Canadian National hotels. 
Alpine wonderland. 4200 square 
miles of mountain grandeur. 


Everywhere are pictures to test 
your photographic skill. 



































MAJESTIC VIEWS of serried peaks and glittering 
glaciers everywhere you go. Pack trips, trail rides 
and hikes take you to scenes of breath-taking 
beauty. Memorable days await you at Jasper. 
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ON LOVELY LAC BEAUVERT and overlooking Mount Edith 
Cavell (above) stands Canadian National's Jasper Park Lodge. 
Plenty to keep you occupied at Jasper: one of the world’s 
great golf courses, a heated outdoor swimming pool, tennis, 
fishing and canoeing. Fill every day with action or just rest. 


CAMERA TOURS TO JASPER—JUNE 19 and 26 


Popular Photography this year sponsors two camera tours 
to Jasper National Park. [van Dmitri will conduct both 
tours, assisted by Norris Harkness and W. H. (Bill) Rob- 
inson.. Evening round table camera 
discussions in Jasper Park Lodge. 
For informative folder write “Pop- 
ular Photography” or your nearest 
Canadian National passenger agent. 


AMERICA’S LARGEST 
RAILWAY SYSTEM 


TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 








SEE WILD LIFE close up. Sprightly deer, nimble 
mountain goat and sheep, and playful bears oblig- 
ingly pose for you. 








NO PASSPORT required for United States citizens. 
Your Canadian National passenger agent will give 
you up-to-the-minute information and gladly assist 



















you in planning your visit to any part of Canada. 
























Boston . 186 Tremont Str. New York 673 Fifth Ave. 
Buffalo.22 N. Division St. Phila. Lincoln Liberty Bldg. 
Chicago 4S. MichiganBlvd. Pittsburgh 355 Fifth Ave, 
Cincinnati 206 Dixie Term. Portland, Me. G.T.R.Sta. 
Detroit . 1239 Wash. Blvd. San Francisco , 648 Market 
Duluth . 428W. Superior St. Seattle , 1329 Fourth Ave. 
Kansas City 414FairfaxBldg. S+.Louis 314 No.Broadway 
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Come, this Wartime 
Year of 1942 to 


DE 
tA 





Our factories are 
pouring out a con- 
stant stream of war 
weapons for Vic- 
tory. More tanks, 
more ’planes, more 
guns! But in this 
- land of contrasts and 
gay vacation days, 
you'll still visit the 
City of Québec, cradle of North 
America’s civilization ... tour this 
walled capital in a rakish caléche 
... see the battlements and ancient 
buildings that once knew the tread 
of Wolfe’s and Montcalm’s men. 
You'll shop for those lovely French 
Canadian handicrafts . . . visit pas- 
toral Ile d’Orléans, and the world- 
renowned shrine at Ste-Anne de 
Beaupre. Thence to the hinter- 
lands of Lac St-Jean-Charlevoix- 
Saguenay ... the Laurentides Park 
... magnificent Gaspé. Come this 
year! 





No passports required by U.S. Citizens. 
No tolls on Provincial Bridges. 
No individual Liquor Permits required. 


Here, vacation dollars go farther due 
to the rate of exchange. 











For maps and descriptive literature, 

apply to your home travel agency, au- 

tomobile club, Chamber of Commerce, 

railway, steamship or bus office, La 

Province de Québec Tourist Bureau, 

48 Rockefeller Plaza, New ork, or 
direct to Dept. 103 


LA PROVINCEADE “ 


ucwvec 


TOURIST BUREAU 
CANADA 
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POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


subjects he has ever posed. At the com- 
pletion of their tour, Their Majesties ex- 
pressed their appreciation by giving him 
an autographed picture of themselves. 
All the great and near-great who travel 
in Canada sooner or later find themselves 
before Bill’s camera or that of one of his 
assistants. Assignments in more than 30 


years have brought him in contact with | 


almost every notable visitor to the Do- 
minion in that period who has used 
Canadian National trains, 
steamers, or who has registered at C.N.R. 
hotels-—and it is practically impossible to 
travel far in Canada without making use 
of these facilities. 

The unique Montreal studio in which 
he works with his ten assistants is jok- 
ingly termed “Robinson’s Island.” Built 
in a structure designed to carry railroad 
trains in and out of Montreal’s new ter- 
minal, the studio stands on a platform of 
sand, cork, and rubber to eliminate vi- 
bration. 

Speed and efficiency in making and de- 
veloping pictures are essential for the 
type of work this department does, and 
the studio is layed out to facilitate han- 
dling rush work. There are special en- 


| larging rooms for making huge prints and 


montages. Facilities are ready for rush- 
ing 8 x 10 glossy prints of a news event 
to the press. His staff is equipped to 
handle any problem that is likely to be 
created by the demands of the many dif- 
ferent departments and branches of the 
company which it serves. 

Pictures are prepared for use by the 
executive and mechanical departments; 
a hotel department with all-year hotels 
and summer resorts scattered from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific; a passenger de- 


| partment using thousands of prints for 





folders and booklets; a public relations 
department with its demand for spot 
news and feature pictures; a claims de- 
partment requiring pictures of everything 
pertaining to freight and passenger 
claims; an accounting department con- 
tinually needing photostats; a construc- 
tion and maintenance department calling 
for hundreds of prints to record the prog- 
ress of its work; and a personnel depart- 
ment using portraits of hundreds of of- 
ficers and workers. 

Robinson has developed a real photo- 
graphic institution for his company dur- 
ing his years of service, and has gained 
a great deal of experience in photograph- 
ing Canada’s points of photographic in- 
terest. This makes him admirably suited 
for his post as one of the leaders of the 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY Summer Camera 
Tours to Jasper National Park and the 
Gaspé Peninsula. 

He has spent many days covering the 
same territory that the tours will visit, 
taking advertising and publicity pictures. 
At Jasper he has photographed wild ani- 
mals in their natural habitats, and the 
beauty spots of the Canadian Rockies. He 
has followed the picturesque shoreline 
of the Gaspé Peninsula, filming its white- 
washed fishing villages by the sea and 
its small farms farther inland. 

He knows the ropes, and’ will be on 
hand to help members of the tours get 
the best possible pictures in the fine 
scenic settings that will be visited.—f 





planes, or | 











W. Hi. (Bill) 
ROBINSON 
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CANADIAN VACATIONS BY RAIL 














To Jasper in June! Again, as in 1941, 
Ivan Dmitri, Norris Harkness and W. H. 
“Bill” Robinson will direct two tours to 
Jasper National Park in the Canadian 
Rockies. The first of these leaves 
| Montrec! June 20th, the second on June 
27th. Under the direction of these three 
|experts, you will combine a_ perfect 
| vacation with pictures such as you have 
never made before. Ask any of the pho- 
|tographers who made the tour in 1941. 
‘To the Gaspé in August! Although the 
/actual date has not been set, this tour 
is planned for the middle of August. 
With the same three experts incharge, the 
Gaspé tour will offer an ideal short 
vacation packed with thrills for those 
_who seek unusual pictures. 


FOR INFORMATION 


on the POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY Summer Tours 





| 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Travel Department . 

i New York, N. Y. 

270 Madison Avenue, ] > | 
540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, ! | 


Please send me details about the: 


Jasper Park Tours in June 

| Gaspé Peninsula Tour in August 
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| Press Flashes 
(Continued from page 60) 
| 








PM photographers romped off with 
three first prizes, including Platnick’s 
two second prizes, one third, and an 
honorable mention. Murray Becker, As- 
sociated Press staffer, had the unique dis- 
tinction of annexing second prize in the 
spot news, first in the sports class, and 
an honorable mention in the sports class. 

There was a great deal of satisfaction 
this year with the judges’ selections. I'd 
say the feeling was unanimous. But look 
who the judges were—fellow photograph- 
ers, members of the Philadelphia Press 
Photographers’ Association. Certainly 
no one is better qualified to pass upon 
news photographs than a news photog- 
rapher himself. 

+ + @ 

INNERS of top places in regional 

news photography contests con- 
ducted by the Associated Press mem- 
ber newspapers will be eligible to com- 
pete in a new national contest. The prize 
is the Associated Press award for out- 
standing photography, a silver and oak 
plaque. The annual award will be kept 
on exhibit permanently in AP’s general 
headquarters. 

On it, each year, will be inscribed the 
names of the winning photographer and 
his newspaper. The photographer will 
receive a cash award, and the newspaper 
will be given a photograph of the plaque 
suitable for framing. Others placing high 
in the national competition will receive 
proper recognition. The first regional AP 
photo contest was held at Boston in April, 
1939, and it was so successful that other 
state associations of AP member news- 
papers decided to hold similar contests. 
Now they are being conducted through- 
out the country. 

e + . 

N the Services: Fred Cheuvront, Lin- 

coln, Neb., Journal staffer, is with the 
U. S. Army Air Corps .. . John Spickle- 
mire, Indianapolis Times photographer, 
is in the Army Lieut. Thomas K. 
Blender, former news photo editor of 
the Peoria, Ill., Journal-Transcript, has 
been assigned to the public relations of- 
fice of the Sixth Corps Area . .. Marshall 
Comerer, Wide World Photos desk editor, 
has been in the Army since March ... 
Three Kansas City Journal cameramen, 
Homer Hale, Gene Hackley and Howard 
Williams, have been called at the same 


time for duty in the Air Corps. They 
were in the Air Corps Reserve. 
George W. Potts, Fall River, Mass., 


Herald News photographer, who was sta- 
tioned at Keesler Field, Biloxi, Miss., was 
ye of ten to pass an examination for 
pecialists in photography taken by 300 
nen... With the forces in the Pacific 
ire the following accredited photograph- 
rs: Robert Bryant, International News 
-hotos; Jack Rice, Associated Press; 
Jonathan Rice, Acme Newspictures; Jo- 
eph Dearing, International News Photos; 
Edward Widdie, Associated Press; Alan 
‘ampbell, Acme Newspictures; Robert 


Landry and Ralph Morse, Life— 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cameras 


Contex THE, 1.5 Sonner, loin... ......sccccccseecss $245.00 
Leica F, Chrome, f2 Summar, |. n.........-.0+e++- 135.00 
Leica F, Black, £2 Summar, excellent............- .. 120.00 
Leton THT B, 23 Samer, 1.2... cc vcccccecqcoss 185.00 
Leica A, f3.5 Elmar, excellent. .............0++e0+: 45.00 
Leica D, £2.5 Hektor, excellent. ..............0+++- 98.00 
Praktiflex, £2 Xenon (reflex), new.............0+++ 135.00 
Weltini, f2 Xenon, compur rapid, coupled........... 92.50 
Retina II, f2.8 Xenon, coupled, i.n...........2++++ 89.50 
Detrola 400, £3.5 Wollensak, coupled, case, 1.n...... 42.50 
Perfex 55, f2.8 Scienar, coupled, l.n.........-.-+++- 39.50 
Perfex 55, £3.5 Wollensak, coupled, case,I.n........ 39.95 
Angus C2, 135, coupled 1.0... ......cscvcccsesece 21.95 
Argus A2, f4.5, exposure meter, new.........-.++++5 13.50 
Argus A3, f4, exposure meter, |. n...........-00+0 12.50 
Argoflash, £6.3, built-in flash, |. n.............00005- 9.75 
Retina I, {3.5 Ektar, compur, |. n...........0s0ee08 45.00 
35mm. Wirgin, £4.5 Victar, l.n...........-eeeeeeee 13.50 
Detrola, £4.5, exposure meter, excellent............- 9.50 
Univex Mercury, {3.5 and 3” £3.5 Telephoto......... 42.50 
Baldina, 3.5 Trioplan, excellent..............+++++ 19.50 
PO oo ooo oooecc cee ae acre aeseneeese 12.50 
Voigt. Brilliant, £7.7, reflex, excellent............... 9.50 
NE ME en. anh od pawemmbinemeale 32.50 
Korelle Reflex IT, 2.8 Tessar, |. n..........2ese000: 139.00 
Primarflex, {3.5 C. Z. Tessar, ].n............e00-: 110.00 
9x12 Miroflex, f3.5 C. Z. Teasar, case.............. 112.00 
Super Pilot, £3.5, exposure meter, ].n............... 29.95 
Parvola, 3.5 Xenar, compur, excellent 19.50 
Te IN FE, We Bosc. cs0sc cevecncweewwsss 17.50 
Voigt. Bessa, £3.5, coupled, l.n.... 0.2... ee eee 69.50 
Super Ikonta B, f2.8 Tessar, coupled, |. n 145.00 
4x5 Speed Graphic, f4.5 K A lens, compur, |. n 85.00 


Miniature Speed Graphic, {4.5 K A lens, Supermatic, 


Kalart r. f., Abbey gun, |. n 129.00 
Watson Miniature Press camera, £4.5 Wollensak, 

Betax shutter, |. n. . 69.50 
9x12 Voigt. Avus, £4.5 Skopar, excellent 39.50 
9x12 Zeiss Maximear, f6.3 Saymon Brown r. f 37.50 


4x5 R B Auto Graflex, {4.5 B & L Tessar, Flash gun,l.n. 105.00 





5x7 Graflex B, £4.5 K. A., cut film magazine, !.n..... 79.50 
4x5 Korona View, 884” f4 Verito, l.n............... 49.50 
Foth, 35mm. Enlarger, £3.5, excellent $12.00 
Leitz Valoy, 35mm. Enlarger, |.n................. 29.50 
Leitz Focomat, 35mm. Autofocus, |. n............. 59.50 
Praxidos, 6x6cm. Enlarger, f4.5, good... ............ 18.95 
Simmon Omega B, 6x6em., £4.5, 1. no... eee eee 52.50 
Federal 120, 214x314, £6.3, good. ................... 11.50 
Federal 331, 214x314 (6.3, lon... 2... ccc ccc cc ccee 29.95 
Super Multifax, 214x314, f4.5,l.n...........cccceee 47.50 
DeJur Versatile II, 214x314 Enlarger, |. n............ 43.50 
Solar IT, 214x314, 314” f4.5 lens, I. n................ 35.50 
Solar IV, 3144x414, 5” f6.3 lens, l.n............... 44.50 


WRITE FOR 


CATALOG 





Mouie Equipment 


(8mm) 
Keystone K 8, f1.9 Wollensak, |. n.........eceeeee- $ 42.50 
Revere 88, f1.9 Wollensak, |. n...........ccceeeees 49.50 
Rowane GR, FEB Wes CB. «ov sievccccccencccs 22.50 
Cine Perfex Turret, f2.5 Wollenssk, I. n............. 39.50 
B & H Sportster, f2.5 T H C, excellent............. 44.50 
Bolex H 8, 3 lens turret, £2.7 Wollensak, used...... 169.50 
Univex P U 8 Projector, case, good...... .......... 8.50 
Kodascope 8 Model 20, good...............eeeeee: 17.50 
Revere 80, 500 W Projector, case, |. n..........005. 49.50 
(16mm) 

16mm. Magazine Kodak, f1.9, excellent............ $ 87.00 
B & H 70, £3.5 THC, case, excellent................ 35.00 
B & H 70 E, f2.7 Ansix, case, excellent............. 79.50 
Keystone A 3, f3.5 Wollensak, l.n................. 27.50 
Bolex H 16, 1” £2.7 Wollensak, used. ............... 169.00 
Kodascope E, 750 W Projector, |.n................ 52.50 
Keystone A, 100 W Projector, used. ........ ... 10.50 
Bolex G 8-16, combination 8 and 16mm. Projector, 

750 W, used...... tao eee . 195.00 





YOUR OLD EQUIPMENT 
IS WORTH MONEY! 
TRADE IT IN FOR NEW 





ALL MDSE. SUBJECT TO 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 











Miscellaneous 


Argus 2x2 Slide Projector, 100W, I. n.............. 
Spencer Delineascope 2x2 Slide Proj. 100W, I. n...... 19.50 


2x2 Slide File, 100 capacity, new......... acane 
Tripod, three section, light weight, néw.............. 93 
Tripod, heavy duty with pan head, new.............. 14.95 
30x40 Crystal Beaded Tripod Screens, new........... 6.95 
30x40 Crystal Beaded Automatic Box Screens, new..... 7.95 
40x40 Crystal Beaded Tripod Screens, new........... 9.95 
Canvas Gadget bag, Zipper fastener, new... .. csoee 
Genuine Leather Gadget bag, Zipper fastener, new..:. 8.95 
Speed Graphic cases, all sizes, new..............000 3.29 
Optical glass filters—red, yellow, green, orange 
19mm. to 32mm.—all standard sizes..........each 1.29 
Set of three in leather case................ —— 
37mm. to 42mm., all standard sizes...........each 1.49 
Set of three in leather case . caw mins a cntoua) 
Polarizing Filters, 19mm. to 32mm........... each 1.59 
Polarizing Filters, 37mm. to 42mm. ll 
Bakelite Developing Tank, adj. to 2144x34, new......  .99 
Lee Electric Darkroom Timers, up to 75 seconds, new. 9.95 
King Easels, adj. from 344x5 to 5x7, new............ 1.19 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO DEPT. P 


PEERLESS) 


CAMERA STORES 


128 EAST 44th STREET 
Phone MUrray Hill 3-7288 . 


* NEW YORK, N. Y. 


















Magazines, 
newepapers, ad- 
vertisers pay zood 
prices for pictures with news 
or human-interesc value. You 
ein earn $15 to $50 extra, monthly. 
FREE booklet tells how we teach you— 
at home thru our course in photo-journalism 
—at low cost—what pictures to take, how to take 
them _ and where to sell them Write TODAY! 
UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, INC. 














Dept. 2 10 West 33 St. New York City 








ncn ART NEGATIVES. 


“For capital prints use Capitol negatives’ 
Our art figure photo negatives can’t be beat. 
Most beautiful models in the East. All neg- 
atives on 35mm Plus-X fine grain developed. 
Guaranteed to make beautiful salon prints. 
$1 BRINGS LARGE ASSORTMENT PLUS 
3 FREE ART TRANSPARENCIES, 


CAPITOL NEGATIVES 
A 507 Dept. F Washington, D. c. 
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The photographic dealer is the amateur photographer's 
bes? friend. Read ‘Choosing Your Camera” and you'll 
be better equipped to discuss photography with him. 


Choosing NOUR CAMERA 


@ This free book has “broken the 
ice” for 22,761 amateurs by giving 
them honest, unbiased information 
regarding the selection of a camera 
1 . information that places them on 
FREE! a common speaking ground with the 
Write to Dept camera dealer. 

605 for your 
copy ... te- 
DAY! 


It explains simply, with charts, 
diagrams, photographs, and in non- 
technical language, those photo- 
graphic terms that frequently cause 
misunderstanding and confusion. 











CONSERVE prcve deaters displaying the “Savefor Victory!” signa! 
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Lonely to look at // 


OELIGHTFUL ») VIEW 
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or 
' PLEASURE or PROFIT 


Prepare for profitable business or 
fascinating hobby, at home under 
guidance of Bg — ors. No previ- 


— 4 ap te ous experic vecessary, common school 

Wel Comets of Vaumding) ot Catendo Lrau weage education nuftic tent Many earn while learn- 

A ing. Our practical stan methods also quali- 

BLACK & WHITE ART FOR? a rontgoo fy for well-paying positions upon nm gradus- 

SLIDES — Op eoupon belo »w at once for free 

pa a tia Bi eo EE 4 = i an EEE a oe cP booklet. pars »pe rtunities in Me der rn Photog- 
raphy,” Sarticulars and requirements 


Aellyword a H Nn h) P A R E n C v4 dampness AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


) VW HN R F 1315 Michigan Aven it. 226A "Chicago, Ui, 
5 05 al \ wOOD ¢ . HOLLY D CALI Send booklet, “Opport tunities tap lode era Photography,” full particulars 
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Build a Tripod Dolly 


OU can make a handy tripod dolly 
that will enable you to get profes- 
sional effects, with only about an hour’s 
work and at a cost of less than a dollar. 
This accessory will help you get just 
what you want in your movies, and is 
fine for taking still pictures, too. It folds 
up for easy carrying. 
One piece of hardwood is the main 
material required. I got a piece 6’ long, 


The folding dolly is shown here collapsed 
for carrying, partly open, and ready for 
use. You can build one in about an hour. 


1144” wide, and 1%” thick. The lumber- 
man sawed it into 2’ lengths—cost, 25 
cents. 

The ends of these pieces were cut to 
30-degree angles. You can mark them 
with a cheap triangle, or draw an equi- 
lateral triangle and fold it in half to get 
the correct angles. The rollers are in- 
expensive casters of the.plate type. They 
are screwed to the ends of the body 
pieces, as shown in the photographs. Note 
that they are fastened as near the ends 
as possible, so that only three screws 
hold each one. The part of the plate with 
the remaining screw hole projects unde 
the adjacent strip when the dolly is in 
use, affording additional support. 

Strap hinges 2” long and as narrow as 
possible are used at the joints. You maj 
have to drill extra holes in these to make 
the screws center in the wood. Also, one 
of the hinges will have to have its shoul- 
ders cut away in order to bend back to 
the required angle. This is the hinge 
that is on the outer angle of the dolls 
when it is in use. It need not be coun- 
tersunk into the wood, although the othe! 
one should be in order to make the dolls 
fold flat. 

A small block of wood is used at eacl 
corner, so that the side members are 
sandwiched in between the block and the 
caster plate. These blocks are drilled to 
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hold the tripod legs firmly, and are cut 
to fit flush with the sides of the dolly. 
Hooks are employed to hold the dolly 
ocked open and closed. 

In order to keep the body members in 
line when it is folded, two pins are in- 
serted through the central body member, 
yne at each end. They fit tightly into 
sockets drilled into the other pieces. 

The carrying handle is a strip of 
eather, fastened with two screws. Finally, 
the dolly should be given a finish to 
match the tripod. A good clear varnish 
will serve to keep out moisture.—Robert 
Eichberg, New York, N. Y. 


Focusing Chart for 


Slip-on Lenses 

F your camera does not have regular 
groundglass focusing, you can make 
up a convenient chart for focusing it with 
the slip-on lenses that are employed for 
portraits and copying. This chart makes 
it unnecessary to remove the film and 
use a piece of groundglass every time you 

want to arrange a setup. 
First, rig up your camera with a piece 


HES) 


INC 


SUBJECT DISTANCE 


40 60 80 


20 
CAMERA DISTANCE SETTING (FEET) 


A chart like this, calibrated for your own 
camera and slip-on lens, will make it easy 
to focus by scale for taking closeup shots. 


of groundglass in place of the film and 
open the lens to its widest stop. Set the 
shutter on time and open it. With the 
slip-on lens in place, set the distance 
scale at its shortest marking. Then take 
ome suitable focusing target, such as a 
sheet of newspaper, and move it back 
and forth in front of the camera until 
the image on the groundglass is as sharp 
s possible. Make a note of the distance 
trom lens to focusing target, and of the 
distance setting used. 
Repeat the process for each other fo- 
using mark that your camera provides, 
iarking down the actual distance in 
iches as well as the distance mark at 
hich the lens is set. A magnifying glass 
vill aid you in viewing the image. 
Tabulate the camera distance settings 
ith the corresponding subject distances, 
nd the chart that you get will make it 
easy to determine the proper setting for 
se at any distance. It is easier to es- 
timate the settings between markings if 
)u plot a curve on your table, as shown 
1 the accompanying diagram. Then you 
have only to measure the distance from 
imera to subject, and find the correct 
‘tting for the focusing scale-—Norman 
V. Young, New York, N. Y. 
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ing the answers to photographic, 
questions in this 56-page informa- / 
tive, non-technical handbook It 
tells about COLOR .. . composition / 


- « « Semees ... Him... Gites... / 
exposure ... what to photograph; 
and gives you practical hints for 
using any camera to get “good 
pictures.” 

Nearly 15,000 words of text, and 
more than 100 illustrations (8 in 
full color) combine to make a 
handy pocket-size book. 
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Get a copy from your 
dealer or send 25c to 
Dept. 605A. 





TRAVEL with Ivan Dmitri, Norris Harkness and W. H. “Bill’’ Robinson 
this summer! See page 74 for details of the photographic tours! 
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Here you’ll find every photographic item 
you need plus 12 Helpful Hint: to Better Col- 
or Pietures...easy to understand, practical. 
Money saving bargains in Still or Movie Cam- 
eras and Projectors, Accessories and Sup- 
plies. Chockful of dozens of new items in 
popular demand...more than you ever 
thought would be available this year. 


Low Prices on Cash or Term Orders 


Get what you want now--pay later. 
Wards Time Payment Plan eliminates 
the carrying charges on most orders. 
DOO Every purchase guaranteed to satisfy or 
your money back. This new catalog ready 

WRITE NOW! in May. It’s Free but write today! 
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MONTGOMERY WARD 


Photographic Dept. PP-642A_ .. Chicago, il. 
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Beautiful Hollywood Protessional Models 
Photographed from life 


“ON THE SANDS OF THE PACIFIC” 












21%4x3\% .... SIF $ 
21%4x15eths . 3} ® .00 
R PER SET 
SBM «.ccces 10 
hla se 2x2 KODACHROMES 
24%4u8%m .... 3 10 Lovely Art Slides 










214x1%eths 





FREE! yess neguest bene tosen 
HOLLYWOOD NEGATIVE’ SERVICE 
>.P 


P Oo. BOX 78<* HOLLYWOOD,” CALIF 
dd tax 








FOR CONVENIENCE 
FOR SPEED 


PROFESSIONALS AND AMATEURS ARE 
ALL CHANGING TO THIS NEW CASE. 
Waterproof... Theftproof... Sturdily con- 
structed but light in weight. Holds speed 
graphic camera, range finder and any 
synchronizer withou! dismounting battery 
case from camera. This attractive case is 
amazingly compact, yet not bulky; also 
holds tripod, lenses, 12 cut film holders, 
meter, film and one-half case of bulbs. 
Black or tweed covering. 

Deluxe Case for 2'4x3%4 Graphic $14.50 
Deluxe Case for 354x4% or 

4x5 Graphic 


SEE YOUR DEALER 


AREL PHOTO SUPPLY 


819 WASHINGTON ST. LOUIS, MO. 








16.50 











TAKE IT IN 
THIRD DIMENSION! 


O ‘‘flat’’ picture can 

compare with a 
stereo Kodachrome or 
black and white Trans- 
parency — now used by 
leading sales organiza- 
tions. Stereo - tach and 
viewer outfit #101 for 
35 mm cameras, is still available! $22,50* 


* Plus tax; slightly higher west of the Rockies. 





See your dealer or order from 


ADVERTISING DISPLAYS, INC. 
Dept. P-1 Covington, Kentucky 














The RAY SCHOOLS 






PROFESSIONAL COURSES to meet 
Commercial demands. Subjects covered: 
Illustrative, Portrait, Fashion, Architec- 
tural, Exterior, Interior, Industrial, Catalog, 
Color, News, Retouching, Tinting, Copying, 
Airbrush. Studies include camera operation, lighting, 
composition, enlarging, printing and other essentials. 
Personal training + expert instruction « individual advance- 
ment. Finest equipment. Day, Half Day or Evening Classes. 
Write Box 706, 116 $. Michigan Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 








INDIVIDUALIZED SERVICE g 
AT NO EXTRA COST=s 


FINE GRAIN PROCESSING BY EXPERTS 
All Miniature Films are VAPORATED and Individually 
Developed and Printed to assure MAXIMUM Detail. 
Prints analyzed for correct contrast paper. Dodgin 
and Cropping too. MAILING BAGS SUPPLIED FREE 
A Trial Order is convincing of our Superior Service. 


FINEGRAIN PHOTO LABS. 
307 Sth Ave. New York City MU 4-1480 
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What the Camera Clubs Are Doing 


4 





Poughkeepsie Club Produces 
Novel Salon Catalogs 

In getting out print catalogs for a recent 
salon exhibition, members of the Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., Camera Club made the covers 
themselves. Each member represented in 
the salon was requested to select one of his 
exhibited prints and make 30 catalog covers 
on portrait paper. Each cover consisted of 
a sheet of 8x10 paper with a borderless print 
occupying half the sheet, the blank half 
serving as the back cover wh.en the sheet 
was folded. In this way some 700 souvenir 
covers were turned out. Inserts were printed 
and stitched into the covers by a local print- 
ing firm. 


Religious Salon Announced 


Relieved to be the first of its kind, a salon 
of religious photography, under the auspices 
of the Arts Guild of the Congregational 
Christian Churches, will be held June 18-25 
when the Congregational General Council 
convenes at the University of New Hamp- 
shire, Durham, N. H. All prints must be 
submitted on or before May 20, and certifi- 
eates of merit will be awarded for those 
accepted. Full details regarding rules and 
entries can be secured by writing to the 
Salon of Religious Photography Committee, 
toom 908, 287 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Photo Fans at Lockheed 
Round Out Second Year 


Photography plays a big part in the spare- 
time activities of the people hard at work 


turning out interceptors and bombers in the 
1 I One of 
active units in the workers’ rec- 


Lockheed plant at Burbank, Calif. 
the most i 





George Hurrell, James Doolittle, and 
Charles Kerlee, snapped in the act of 
judging the recent Lockheed annual salon. 


reational organization is the Lockheed Em- 
ployees’ Camera Club, which is entering its 
third year of existence. Club members cover 
regular picture assignments for the “Air- 
craftsman,” a monthly publication put out 
by Lockheed workers, and there are frequent 
studio nights, print clinics, field trips, and 
salon competitions. The club’s home quar- 
ters are maintained in the conference room 
of the Burbank Public Library. 

This year’s annual Lockheed salon was 
judged publicly by James Doolittle, George 
Hurrell, and Charles Kerlee, three profes- 
sionals whose work is Known among photo- 
graphic fans everywhere. Those present 
thoroughly enjoyed the candor witn which 
the three experts analyzed prints and held 
straightforward discussions among them- 
selves. Makers of the winning prints were 
awarded war stamps. 


National High School Salon 
Will Tour the Country 


The third annual showing of prints en- 
tered in the National High School Salon of 
Photography will go on tour around the first 
part of June, it is announced. Opening on 
May 15 at the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York City, the show will re- 
main there two weeks and then visit Detroit, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, 
Oakland, and Seattle. Space for the exhibit 
will be provided in the local Telenews thea- 
ter in each city on the itinerary. 


New Radio Club Formed on Coast 


With membership limited to a total of 100, 
the newly-organized KMTR Camera Club 





recently held its first meeting in the studio 
auditorium at Hollywood, Calif. The new 
radio camera club is the outgrowth of a 
“camera clinic’’ which has been broadcast 
over KMTR for the past three years or go, 
Officers and directors have been elected, and 
dues are collected each month. Plans of the 
organization include monthly meetings and 
camera “‘cruises,” in addition to weekly 15. 
minute broadcasts each Monday at 10 pm, 
Pacific war time. Secretary of the club ig 
Mary Martin, who can be addressed in care 
of station KMTR, Hollywood, Calif. 


We Hear... 


HAT Worcester (Mass.) Photo Clan re. 

cently was host to several other member 
clubs of the New England Camera Club 
Council at an evening meeting. The NECCC 
has prepared a_ 60-print traveling salon 
which is said to be outstanding. . . . In the 
latest issue of “Thru the Darkroom Door” 
bulletin of the Cleveland Photographic So- 
ciety. there’s news of a local program where 
by Cleveland amateurs expect to render a 
real service in the nation’s civilian war 
effort. The plan is to make small identifica. 
tion photos of air-raid wardens without cost 
to the latter. 

A good patriotic stunt was scheduled for 
a recent gathering of the Central Ohio Cam. 
era Club Council, in Columbus, O. The local 
gas company put up a cash prize for the 
best shot of “Miss Victory,” who was to 
appear under the company’s sponsorship, 
Those attending the meeting were invited to 
pose the young lady in her red, white, and 
blue costume, with garden tools, canned 
fruit, and any other props which might pro- 
duce a picture to stimulate the civilian war 
effort. . .. Three changes of address have 
been received. The Century C.C. (Baltimore, 
Md.) has moved into new quarters at 340 N, 
Charles St. he secretary now is Ernest W. 
Schwartz, whose address is 5505 Alban Ave, 
3altimore. New correspondent for the 
Science Museum C.C. (Buffalo) is Miss 
Pauline Miller, whose address is 351 Auburn 
Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. And Hale Williamson, 
capable editor of Toledo (O.) C.C.’s ““ight 
Reading,’”’ now lives at 437 Rockingham &t, 
Toledo, O. 

Anyone living in the New York City area 
who is interested in bromoils should get in 
touch with Hugo P. Rudinger, at 474 W. 
238th St., New York City. Mr. Rudinger is 
in charge of organizing a club to promote in- 
terest and study in the making of bromoil 
transfer prints. . . An amusing system of 
indexing issues of its monthly paper is used 
by the Perth Amboy (N. J.) C.C. The cur- 
rent number, for example, is designated as 
“Roll Two, Exposure Seven... . 

Decatur (Ill.) C.C. has an exchange salon 
of 30 prints which became available for 
booking on May 1. If your club wishes to 
schedule the show, write to Gordon M. Dean, 
542 W. Prairie Ave., Decatur, Ill. ... As 
we went to press, members of the Minne- 
apolis Octo Cine Guild were hard at work 
preparing their annual spring show, which 
was scheduled to be screened May 8 at the 
Minneapolis Y.W.C.A. We've already told 
you about similar projects put on by the 
Minneapolis Cine Club, and by now it’s ap- 
parent that movie makers in the Twin Cities 
are among the most ambitious anywhere. 
It ‘takes plenty of skill and hard work for 
a bunch of amateur filmers to present a reg- 
ular show in a well-filled auditorium. Movie 
clubs elsewhere could do a lot for themselves 
by means of similar undertakings. 

The hand of welcome is extended to a 
couple of newly-organized clubs, both of 
which would like to correspond. One is the 
Moberly (Mo.) C.C., which is sponsored by 
the local chamber of commerce, and which 
is furthering the aims and progress of 
amateurs in central Missouri. Correspond- 
ent is Wick Evans, whose address is 951 W. 
Rollins, Moberly, Mo. The other is the Pru- 
dential Motion Picture Club, composed of 
employees of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany’s home offices in Newark, N. J. Cor- 
respondence for the Prudential filmers 
should be addressed to Theodore Eyrich, 
Vice-Chairman, in care of the company. | 

Several clubs have taken to inviting indi- 
vidual members of nearby groups to analyze 
prints at regular meetings, and with con- 
siderable success. It stands to reason that 
you can’t get a national authority to criticize 
the club’s output every time, and it’s bound 
to be stimulating tc have an outsider go to 
work on your current crop. Some toes may 
get stepped upon during the process, but 
there’s not one of us who can’t profit from 
a little honest advice on our pictures. It’s 
decidedly worth the price of 2 dinner for 
the visiting brother.— 
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Inexpensive White Screen 
Has Variety of Uses 
ANY photographers have wanted 
to make their own projection 


screens, but some are in doubt as to 
which kind of surface is best for this or 











Photo shows one end of home-made screen 


in wood-and-metal box. Author's large 
screen cost him only about $9 complete. 


that use, what kind of fabric to employ, 
etc. The screen I made recently has 
solved all my problems as to size and 
surface, and has the additional virtue of 
serving as an excellent reflector and por- 
trait background as well. 





Several factors enter into the choice of 
screen surface. I found that a beaded 
screen will yield a brilliant image, but 
is not suitable for stereoscopic or three- 
dimensional projection. A silvered sur- 
face has excellent reflecting qualities, but 
requires that the audience sit almost di- 
rectly in front of it for best results. Ex- 
perimentation proved to me that for all 
of my needs (projection, reflection, and 
background) the matte white is best. 

My screen is somewhat larger than the 
average fan would need, being almost 6 
feet square. The fabric was supplied and 
put on a metal roller for me by the home 
furnishings department of a department 
store. I chose the snow-white grade of 
a washable window-shade fabric known 
as Du Pont “Tontine.” Most large stores 
carry this material, and you will find 
it comparatively inexpensive. 

The accompanying photo shows how 
my screen was mounted. A long box 
was made from strips of 34” white pine. 
The box was left open on two sides, and 
was made long enough so that supports 
for the roller could be screwed to the 
inside surfaces of the ends. The lid was 
made of galvanized sheet iron, bent and 
hinged as indicated. Any tin shop can 
bend the lid as needed. When the screen 
is rolled up, the lid will fold down to 
close the two open sides. 

The little triangular shape seen at the 
top of the picture is a projection soldered 
to the metal cover. There is one of these 
at each end, the two of them acting as 
feet on which the closed box rests. Holes 
were let into the back side of the case, 
so the unit can be hung from screws.— 
Dr. I. Clyde Cornog, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Professional 
‘CASE HISTORY 


of 2 Young Men 
and a Girl - 


+ 






1. Bill Shaner is Excited! With the ink on his grad- 
uation certificate hardly dry, young Bill is now a 
professional with a leading color photographer. 
Modestly, Mr. Shaner says the credit belongs to 
THE SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAFHY’S 
highly regarded graduate placement bureau. Truth 
is, Bill’s student photographs show notable profes- 
sional skill . . . a tribute to the inspiration and guid- 
ance of the School’s famed photographer-instructors. 





2. Joseph Brignolo is a Stylist! Though still a 
student, his professional assignments are 
numerous. Honored at several one man 
shows, Brignolo’s masterful camera studies 
show definite evidence of the wisdom-laden 
instruction at THE SCHOOL OF MODERN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. To others in search 
of a career in photography, to young men 
eager to earn officer’s ratings in military 
p! otography, courses are available, at any 
time, day or evening. The cost is very moderate. 


3. Esther Bubley’s Candid Shots of the “young in 
heart” have won her recognition. Fresh from 
THE SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY to 
swank Vogue Magazime’s big-time photographic studios 
went Miss Bubley . . . So, also, to hundreds of other stu- 
dents from all over the country, THE SCHOOL OF 
MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY, “America’s Finest,” has 
been the stepping stone to a successful professional career. 
4. Fascinating Free Book—60 pages containing com- 
plete prospectus of courses in COMMERCIAL ADVER- 
TISING, FASHION, PORTRAITURE, COLOR, NEWS; faculty 
biographies, equipment views and portfolio of prize-winning 
photographs, many in color. Write H. P. Sidel, director— 
Dept. P6, 


THE SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 
136 East 57th St., New York City 














IT WILL OPEN YOUR EYES! 
WITH VALUES and VARIETIES 


. ADT AMERA AND 
i OLOR CATALOG 


-_ 
by Beautiful 1942 36 page Book planned 
for the needs of color photographers. 
Also B & W Movies or stills. Every- 
thing you need in cameras, accessories 
and supplies at Wards low prices to 
Save you money. Chockful of more bar- 
gains than you ever thought available 


this year...and remember Wards offer 


LOW PRICES TERMS or CASH 


Get what you need while you can— 
Pay later on easy terms free of carry- 


ing charges on most orders. Many 


Time pa ent r ! j i 

*rielee ' Teer ae , | ty , PH T 5 items sent POSTPAID. Satisfaction 
guaranteed on every purchase. Write 

Today for this Different FREE Book. 


MONTGOMERY WARD 
Photographic Dept. PP-642B Chicago, Hl. 


CAMERA BUYERS’ MANUAL 





: cr ' 
Free copy’ is yours for the asking! 











The Manual is a comprehensive guide 





to photographic values! 


Immediate Delis ery! 


Write us 
graphic needs 


today for - your 


} 
Complete 


photo 
stock” gfia 


anteed with a 10 day money-back offer. 








EXCILIANGI 
Yerk | 


EASTERN CAMERA 
I fempstead, New 
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LOW-COST COLOR SHOTS 
WITH ANY ROLLE! CAMERA! 


— simple adapter allows use of inexpensive, 
bantam-size color film! 


With the genuine Bee Bee Rollei Adapter installed in your 
Rolleiflex or Rolleicord camera, you can take color shots that 
not only are lowest in cost, but may be projected to large size, 
or conveniently magnified in the viewer shown below. The 
adapter consists merely of two simple spools and masks which 
take but a moment to insert or remove. In addition, a safety 
film window is installed in your Rollei to insure perfect film 

spacing and full bantam-size 28 x 40mm. shots. All work is 
completed by experienced technicians at American Rollei 
Headquarters, and your camera is returned within three days. 
Complete price, including leather case and film window in- 
stallation on any 6 x 6cm. Rollei camera, only 50 
Complete installation for 4 x 4em. Rollei....... ..... .$7.50 





Bee Bee 
ILLUMINATED 
ENLARGING 
VIEWER 


Your bantam and 35mm. 
color or black-and-white 
film is magnified to 242 x 
3% inches when viewed 
in this compact Bee 
Enlarging Viewer. And 
you will be pleased with 
the stereo or “third-di- 
mension” effect this view- 
er gives, as well as the 
beautiful color tones 
which are brought out by 
perfect illumination. It’s easy-to-use, portable, and offers the 
— fan a really inexpensive way to show his color work to 

t advantage. Complete with lens, bulb, snap switch Ce 
cord, onl $12. 
(Carrier he 35mm. film, $1.25 extra. ‘_ 


Prices include excise tax. See your dealer, or write: 





BURLEIGH BROOKS iwc. 








This New Springback Doubles 


the Value of Your CM Camera 







Lets you use double cut film hold- 
ers or filmpack adapters, as in - 
ular ‘‘news’’ ge — poe 


yee rate sing 
x ‘Springback ii is Spel 
just ow original single holders, 
and double film holder slides un- 
der hooded, spring attached f 
ing ee, ade in two — 
214x3\%q for 6142ex9 cm. 
Send and 314x4% for 9x12 cm. cam 
— 0? eras. Ail metal, except ground 
Ss. 


glass and cloth hood flap: 


FITTED TO YOUR CAMERA 


or if you can 

reset scale send ate standard american double belders and. Alm 
holder that fits O.K = Bi; Seovretghe “15 on) 33x44 —10 rm 
Double fim holders —_ ae toe hele ‘ a. gl and a exit on 
and other standard double cameras using single holders 31 pty wide, 








GROUP NO. 2 


E.K.PanatomicX 
E. K. Super XX 
Agfa Supreme 
Dup. Sup. No. 2 


25 ft. — $1.25 
















100 ft. — $3.50 Winim jer $1 
Postpaid in U.S.A. California Buyers Add Sales Tax 


PACIFIC COAST FILM CO... *°s2.%.sccl"e.tat" 
MISSING PICTURES? 


Don’t miss! Get pictures you'll always 
treasure! Use a precision Kalart Speed 
Flash! Free Kalart booklet tells you how 
to put life into your pictures — describes 
Kalart products. 
Write for this FREE BOOKLET! 
THE KALART COMPANY INC. 
Stamford Dept. 762 









Conn. 
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PAGE 19—PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


This fine picture by Phil Stern, Hollywood 
news photographer, was taken _with a 24x 
2% Automatic Rolleiflex and 7.5 cm Zeiss 
Tessar f 3.5 lens. The exposure was 1/250 
second at f 11 on Agfa Superpan Press film. 

Stern was photographing the San Bernar- 
dino Unit of the Women’s Ambulance and 
Defense Corps of America. “Taking this 
shot was a weird experience for me,” he 
says. “It was Sunday morning, December 
7th when this realistic scene was enacted 
for practice purposes. Suddenly the field 
radios blared out, ‘The Japs have just 
bombed Pearl Harbor. The West Coast 
Army Command orders all officers and na- 
tional guardsmen to report to their posts at 
once!’ A very quiet period followed, and 
the drills proceeded in the same manner, 
but a more determined look came on every- 
one’s face.”’ 


PAGE 39—PARATROOPS 


Harold Lambert, Philadelphia, Pa., made 
this picture from two negatives, one being 
a shot of the plane and the other of the 
parachutists. They were both taken with a 
4x5 Model B Grafiex and 8” Kodak Anastig- 
mat f 4.5 lens, fitted with a medium yel- 
low filter. The exposure was 1/500 second 
at f 8 on Agfa Superpan Press film. 


PAGE 40—BIRDS 


These photographs by Miss Lilo Hess, New 
York City, were taken at the zoo. She used 
a 9x12 cm Mentor Reflex, 10” Voigtlander 
Heliar f 4.5 lens, and Defender X-F Pan- 
chromatic film. The box in which the owl 
sleeps during the day was removed from 
the cage and taken into the sunlight to be 
photographed. oxposure was 1/25 second 
at f 5.6. The vulture was camera-shy, so 
Miss Hess fastened a large piece of card- 
board to the bars outside the cage, cut 
a small hole in the center, and left it there 
overnight so the bird could get used to it. 
Next morning she made the picture by plac- 
ing the lens in the hole made for the pur- 
pose; the vulture seemed unaware of her 
presence. — for this shot was 1/100 
second at f 5 


PAGE 41—UNPOSED 


H. Armstrong Roberts, professional ,photog- 
rapher, Philadelphia, Pa., made these baby 
pictures with a 4x5 Series D Graflex and 
21 cm Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 lens. They were 
taken in daylight, and the exposure in both 
cases was 1/75 second at f 11 on Eastman 
Super Panchro-Press film. 


PAGE 42—RANCH 


The two pictures by Fritz Henle, New York 
City, were taken with a 24x24 Rolleiflex 
and 7.5 em Zeiss Tessar f 3.5 lens with a 
light yellow filter. He photographed the 
cowgirl at San Antonio, Tex., and the ex- 
posure was 1/250 second at f 11 on Agfa 
Superpan Supreme film. The picture of the 
horses was taken on a ranch in Wyoming, 
with an exposure of 1/500 second at f 8 on 
Superpan Supreme. 


PAGE 43—DESTROYERS 


No technical data are available for these 
pictures. The photo above, taken from 
aboard one of the anti-submarine patrol 
ships of the Allied navies, shows a depth 
charge exploding with terrific force after 
being dropped over by a destroyer on pa- 
trol. The picture below shows a British 
ship steaming away as a depth charge ex- 
plodes below the surface and sends up a 
mountainous wave—ample evidence of the 
destructive powers of this form of under- 
water attack. 


PAGES 44-45—BOX CAMERA SALON 


John O. Bowman took these photographs 
with an old 2%x4% Hawkeye box camera, 
using a medium yellow filter over the lens. 
This camera, no longer made, is the ordi- 
nary fixed-focus type with simple lens and a 
single shutter speed, approximately 1/25 
second. The exposures were made on Agfa 
Superpan Supreme film. It is evident from 
these fine pictures that very acceptable 
results can be obtained with inexpensive 
equipment, even though it offers certain 
limitations. More important than _ the 
camera used is the ability to recognize good 
picture subjects and the conditions under 
which they can be photographed. 
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ates on the Salen Section 


PAGE 46—FISHERMEN 


The top photograph on this page shows 
Indian fishermen catching salmon at Celilo 
Falls on the Columbia River. Ray Atkeson 
took it with a 9x12 em Kawee and 5” 
Schneider Radionar f 4.5 lens fitted with a 
medium yellow filter. The exposure was 


1/200 second at f 11 on Agfa Superpan 
Press film. 
Atkeson photographed the two young- 


sters and their dog at Trout Lake, Mt. 
Adams, Wash. He used a 2%x3% Ikonta 
C and 10.5 cm Zeiss Tessar f 3.8 lens. Ex- 
posure was made with a medium yellow 
filter, 1/100 second at f 11 on Agfa Super- 
pan film. 


PAGE 47—RACE 


Harry Saltzman took this photograph at 
Franklin Field, Philadelphia, during the 
Penn Relays. He used a 4x5 Speed Graphic 
and 13.5 cm Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 lens. The 
exposure was 1/700 second at f 8 on Agfa 
Superpan Press film. While other camera- 
men waited at the finish tape, Saltzman 
took a position at one of the turns and got 
this excellent photograph. The picture was 
a prize-winner in the 1941 POPULAR PHo- 
TOGRAPHY Picture Contest. 

The picture by Wynne Bullock was made 
at Santa Anita, Calif., with a 4x5 Speed 
Graphic and 54” Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 lens. 
The exposure was 1/500 second at f 8 on 
Eastman Super-XX film. Wynne made this 
shot as one of a series for his one-man 
exhibit, which was shown at the Los An- 
geles County Museum. 


PAGE 48—OUTLOOK 


The two photographs by Alexander Alland, 
New York City, were made at the Virgin 
Islands. He used a 3%x4% Series D Graflex 
and 6” Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 lens with medium 
yellow filter. The upper picture was taken 
among the huge boulders on the Island of 
St. John, and the exposure was 1/50 second 
at f 16 on Eastman Super Panchro-Press 
film. The lower picture was taken on Vir- 
gin Gorda, another of the islands. Expos- 
ure was 1/50 second at f 11 on Eastman 
Super Panchro-Press film. 


PAGE 49—PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Corp. Yoichi R. Okamoto, an instructor in 
the Photographic School, took this picture 
as a routine class demonstration on the 
use of multiple flash. He used an 8x10 
Century view camera and 6%” wide-angle 
Goerz Dagor lens. With two Wabash Press 
40 lamps for illumination, exposure was 
made by open flash at f 22 on Agfa Super- 
pan Press film. 

The photo by Sgt. Irby E. 
instructor in the school, was taken with a 
4x5 Speed Graphic and 12.7 em Kodak Ek- 
tar f 4.7 lens. Exposure was 1/320 second 
at f 8 on Eastman Ortho-X film. The pic- 
ture shows actual class work in field prob- 
lems; actual shooting replaces classroom 
lectures wherever possible. 


PAGE 50—MONTAGE 


a sh P. Studer, 22-year-old news photog- 

her for the Alhambra (Calif.) Post- 
ye vocate, made this montage by projecting 
portions of two different negatives to make 
a single print. Both shots were made with 
a 4x5 Speed Graphic and 54%” Kodak An- 
astigmat f 4.5 lens on Eastman Panchro- 
Press film. The interior was taken by 
synchronized flash, 1/200 second at f 32, 
with two G-E No. 21 lamps—one on the 
camera and one on an extension. Exposure 
for the outdoor scene was 1/440 second at 
f 16. The picture was awarded third place 
in the feature division of the California 
Newspaper Publishers Association contest 
for news photographers, recently held at 
Coronado, Calif. 


Moree, also an 








THE JUNE COVER 


This month's cover illustration was repro- 
duced from a 5 x 7 Kodachrome transparency 
made by John Randolph, illustration pho- 
tographer, Hollywood, Calif. He used a 
5 x 7 Agfa Deluxe view camera and W/,”" 
Goerz Dagor f 6.8 lens. The exposure, made 
in sunlight and with the aid of reflectors 
to lighten the shadows, was |/10 second at 
# 22 on Professional Kodachrome sheet film. 
in taking this shot, Randolph was trying 
to duplicate the style used by artist Petty 
in his drawings for Jantzen swim suits. 
attractive model is Miss Dorothy Short. 
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Just Weeds ... 


(Continued from page 26) 








lamp at the camera, the flash would have 
been too close, and its light would have 
been too intense and flat. To avoid this, 
the bulb was used on an extension, either 
clamped to a tripod we were not using for 
the camera or held by an assistant. The 
flash could be made as strong or as weak 
as desired by varying the distance at 
which it was used. It made it possible to 
use an orange filter for emphasizing 
clouded skies and still have good expos- 
ure in the weeds themselves. 

Most frequently the flash was used to 
fill in shadows, but to avoid a monotony 
of treatment in the picture series the 
lighting was changed to provide a variety 
of effects. 

One of the most unusual and dramatic 
pictures was obtained by using the flash 
for direct backlighting of a buffalo burr, 
a plant covered with sharp spines. This 
particular plant was found on the edge 
of a shallow gully, permitting the camera 
to be placed at a lower angle than usual. 
The flash was used at ground level, about 
10 feet directly back of the plant. As a 
result, every spine and even the spider- 
web strands between them were etched 
brightly into the plain dark sky. The 
flash here was deliberately allowed to 


the desired dark background for dramat- 
ic effect. 

Another effect was secured by strong- 
ly illuminating a weed against a pur- 
posely undertimed background. This 
gave form and emphasis to the plant, and 
completely subdued the otherwise dis- 
tracting background. 

There are many picture possibilities in 
the weeds and common garden plants that 
grow near your home. Scout around and 
find them, and use every trick you know 
to show them at their best. By photo- 
graphing these ordinary subjects from a 
low angle with dramatic lighting, you can 
make them yield striking pictures —f 





Keeps Formula Book Clean 


ANY photographers mix various 

solutions according to formulas in 
text-books or other reference volumes. 
After some use of this sort, the pages of 
a book can become 
badly stained with 
chemicals which 
have splashed or 
dropped upon them. 
Furthermore, it is 
sometimes a prob- 
lem to keep. the 
book open at the 
desired place with- 
out laying something across it which may 
cover up part of the formula being used. 
An easy way to protect a formulary and 
at the same time keep it open at the de- 
sired place is to turn to the right page 
and then lay a sheet of clear glass over 
the open pages. Almost any photographer 
has a sheet of glass around which can be 
used for this purpose.—William Swallow, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Glass on book. 
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CONTAX Ill & Super Ikonta BX 






No need to shift your eye from range-finder to view- 
finder when you use a Contax III or Super Ikonta BX. 
You find it all in ONE eye-piece. . . . The advantage— 
in speed, accuracy and composition control—is some- 
thing you'll value more and more as time goes on. 


And you don’t have to release your hold on the 
camera to manipulate a separate meter. . . . Like every 
other essential control, the meter is part of the camera. 


These are but two of many exclusive features 


offered by these favorites—features that mean better 
pictures, less errors, saving of film and a lot more 





enjoyment! 


At leading dealers. 


CARL ZEISS, Inc., Dept. C-17-6, 485 Fifth Ave., New York 
728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 







Write for Literature. 





@ Made with the new Polaroid H-Type color- 
corrected polarizing material. 


@ The only known type of sky filter for color 
photography. 

@ Controls reflected glare and sky contrast in 
the same manner as the famous Polaroid Sun 
Glasses. 


@ High Transmission .. . 


TURN THE FILTER, AND TURN OUT THE GLARE—or tone 
in rich dark-sky effects with sharply contrasting clouds— 
without distortion of color. 

Type HB is color corrected and recommended for 
use. Type HA is available for precision work with long 
focal length cameras. It is unsurpassed in quality. Type J, 
for use only with black and white photography, is sold at 
extremely low cost. 

These filters available in mounts to fit standard adapters, 
Also to order in any size, unmounted. 


eneral 


FOR STUDIO USE—'Fiektrol Po- 





laroid Studio Light Filters made 
of Type J film and used in con- 
junction with ‘Flektrol Polaroid 
lens filters give complete glare 
control. Recommended for por- 
traits, copying, commercial and 
medical photography. 


PETROL 


Vill—63.5mm 
19mm (unmounted) 





wD si te 
12" sq. J film unmounted (for studio use) $ 9.50 
12" sq. J film mounted (for studio use) 12.50 








Type HA Type J 

...$ 6.50 £10.65 $75 
eee Te 11.75 3.75 
u 14.95 4.75 

. 16.00 ie 


~ oe 


'FLEKTROL POLAROID FILTERS! 





Taken without ’Flektrol Polaroid Filter 


Taken with 'Flektrol Polaroid Filter 











POLAR” 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by 
Polaroid Corp. 


ORDER TODAY: direct or from your dealer 
PIONEER SCIENTIFIC CORPORATION 





Empire State Bidg., New York 

























Y first roll was perfect.” 
“Using the ‘SM’ Synchro- 
nizer indoors beats iti aking snaps out- 
doors in every way!’ ‘‘Now, at last, 
V’ll do things with my camera. The 
‘SM’ (Syne hronizer) makes it sing. Get- 
ting an auxiliary unit next!” 


SATISFACTION 


That's what makes this inexpensive VICTOR 
Synchronizer so popular. It handles SM" lamps 


results with G. E, No. 5B (blue) =o and Koda- 
color have been reported ‘his ‘TOR Syn- 
chronizer fits cameras with front shutters having 
cable release entry. Has highly effective .re- 


flector, lightweight synchronizing 
‘$4.05 


switch. Priced, at dealers, at. 
Wrtte for FREE Literature 

J. He SMITH & SONS CORP. 
628 Colfax Street 

GRIFFITH, INDIANA 


VICTOR Aotrergahic Light 














BRENNER 


943 Pa. Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
20 years’ experience in Camera Trade 











Different 35mm c 
° for from 
Services Films up 
Different on Roll . c 
Services Films “°™ up 
The widest choice of fine grain photo 
finishing ever offered by any laboratory. 


Special Services for Film Packs and Bantam 
Films—Positives for Projection—Studio Entarge- 
ments. @ Ask about our Defense Stamp Plan 


Free Price List and Mailing Bag on Request 


AMATEUR FOTO GRAPHIC SERVICES, Ine. 
130 W. 46th St, N.Y.C. Dept. P. LO. 5-5483 








ONLY 
#425 
aa 25% OFF 

"der nat TTA RET TTT RAT 


5109 Hampton Ave St. Louis, Mo 


ALUMINUM SHADE 


For No. 5 and No. 6 ADAPTORS 
DUFAY COLOR ty he 





at top shutter speeds, other Midgets at 1/50. Good | 


| fold. 


| short scenes are spliced together. 


| jam of people at a bargain counter. 
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Learning at the Movies 
(Continued from page 51) 





For a 
film based on a big city, for example, it 
might include closeups of the feet of peo- 
ple in crowds, bus wheels moving in 
heavy traffic, factory machines whirling, 
newspaper presses grinding away, and a 
Any 
film which moves at a fast pace can be 
introduced by a series of scenes handled 
in this manner, although of course the 
subject matter must fit the picture. 

These are only a few of the many pos- 
sibilities. No two films employ exactly 
the same opening, and you can find new 
ideas in every one you see. 

Once the film is started, the next im- 
portant step is the introduction of the 
main characters. Often this is done in 
the opening scene. The object used for 
the opening closeup mentioned earlier 
may be in the hands of one of the actors. 
As the camera is moved back, he comes 
into view. 

Notice how the Hollywood cameramen 
make each actor appear for the first time 
in a way that hints at the part he is to 
play. Lighting, camera angle, action, ex- 
pression—all are used together to make 
this point. Even if you don’t run across 
a specific device that you can use directly 
in your own pictures, without change, the 
points you observe will start you think- 
ing about this problem and help you 
work out a solution of your own. 

When the stage has been set with an 
introductory scene that creates the right 


| effect, and the actors have been intro- 


duced, watch how the plot begins to un- 
In any story, there are certain im- 
portant facts the audience must know to 


| be prepared for the climax. These must 
be put across by means of the camera, to 








build up suspense and create the final 
situation upon which the outcome hinges. 

Closeups, medium shots, long shots, 
and high and low angle shots are the 
basic types of scenes with which the story 
is told. Observe how each of them is 
handled, and you can pick up new ideas 
from every movie you see. 

The average amateur film uses far too 
few closeups. They are very important 
in the Hollywood productions, and used 
correctly they can add much to your own 
pictures. Too many home movie makers 
shoot their conversational closeups with 
two characters standing face to face in 
the same plane, and film the scene from 
far enough back so they both are shown 
full length. The professional wants to 
show expression, so he makes a real 
closeup that includes only head and 
shoulders. This is the type of shot that 
really counts. 

Both actors need not be included in 
every shot—the camera can be shifted to 
show one first and then the other. Often 
each actor will be photographed from the 
same angle that he would be seen by the 
other one. 

Even in closeups, high and low camera 
angles are used to good advantage. Watch 
how a child is photographed from above 
as it talks to its parents, and photo- 


graphed from its own eye level when it 
talks to playmates of its own size. Little 
touches like this help give your movies 
real Hollywood quality, and you can pick 
up hundreds of them by analyzing the 
films you see on the screen. 

If you have analyzed your own close- 
ups, perhaps you have noticed that some- 
times the actors’ eyes appear crossed, 
They never do in professional pictures, 
for one simple rule is always observed, 
Instead of looking directly at the nearby 
actor, or at the camera, the actor being 
photographed looks past at something in 
the distance. Remember this when you 
film closeups, and you will avoid com- 
plaints from your cast. 

Medium shots are employed when the 
subjects are doing something with their 
hands, or as a relief from too many close- 
ups in conversational scenes. Here the 
facial expressions should fit in with the 
action, and all should be worked out to 
help tell the story. 

Sometimes lighting and camera angle 
are used to emphasize the actor’s face, 
when expression is important. Again, it 
may be what he is doing that plays an 
essential part in the story. Notice how 
the cameraman employs different tricks 
to bring out either the face or the action, 
subduing the rest of the picture area. 
Duplicating these effects will help you 
make better pictures—either movies or 
stills. Both require emphasis on the part 
of the picture that is important. 

Long shots usually are employed to 
show the setting as well as the actors, 
where it is an important part of the 
story. Sometimes the setting is permit- 
ted to dwarf the characters, when this 
special effect is wanted. In most cases, 
however, it is desirable to keep the back- 
ground subdued. 

There are a number of tricks used for 
this purpose, some of them obvious and 
some quite subtle. One of the easiest to 
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handle is selective focusing. The camera 
lens is opened wide and focused on the 
subject, and this serves to keep the sub- 
ject sharp while the rest of the scene is 
blurred. This effect is most pronounced 
. when a lens of long focal length is em- 
Py ployed. You will see it used when the 
tle camera follows the path of a principal 
=e character through a crowd, to subdue a 
ick background that adds to a scene but must 
the not become too prominent, and in many 
other instances. 
— Transitions from one setting to another 
wr sometimes create a problem that is hard 
ed. for the amateur to solve, and the movie 
ie, experts offer some fine solutions. Some- 
ed. times a minor part of the new scene will 
rby be shown in closeup, and then the camera 
Ing will move back to show the whole area. 
au A shot of an orchestra can start with a 
you closeup of fingers on the strings of a 
_ violin, and then move back to include all 
the musicians for the rest of the number. 
the Another problem that sometimes arises 
heir is to show the passage of time. This is 
— done in many clever ways in modern 
the films, and you seldom find anything as 
the obvious as a shot of a clock with its 
t to hands at 9 o’clock, fading out to be re- 
placed by another with the hands at 12. 
ngle Don’t think that the main feature is the 
‘ace, only part of the theater program that 
n, it you can learn from. If you want to get 
‘= some outstanding travel pictures on your 
how vacation, pay special attention to the 
'icks travelogues. They are planned for show- 
tion, ing with running comment such as you, 
— yourself, can give as you project your 
ya own reels. 
sO Everything from start to finish of the 
part travelogue has direct application to the 
average amateur’s vacation pictures. The 
d to start may be similar to that of the fea- 
tors, ture, but here the subject matter is 
the something typical of the country being 
me- shown. The most colorful and interesting 
this aspects of the locality are brought out. 
~~ Note how humor is almost always 
ack- worked into even the most colorful and 
elaborate travelogue. Something that is 
d for good for a laugh adds interest and should 
ao be injected whenever possible. 


These are just a few of the ideas that 
you can pick up by watching Hollywood 
movies with an eye to improving your 
own pictures. As you look at the effects 
on the screen, analyze them to see how 
they were created. Some may leave you 
puzzled, but in most cases you can figure 
out how these effects can be duplicated. 
When you begin looking at the movies 
as instruction as well as entertainment, 
you will find that they provide a wealth 
of ideas for better pictures. 








Photographic Uses for Felt 


HERE are many uses for your old 

felt hats, so when your present head- 
gear begins to wear out save it for pho- 
tographic purposes. Disks of it can be 
cemented to tripod tops to protect the 
camera and to insure a snug fit between 
the latter and the tripod. Felt is very 
good for lining the backs of printing 
frames or the pressure plate on your 
printer. And you'll find strips of it effec- 
tive in patching up light leaks of all kinds. 
~—J. L. Mattox, Nebraska City, Neb. 
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QUART BOTTLE COSTS ONLY $1.25 


Your nearest Edwal Dealer can supply you. 


For FREE Laboratory Data on this and other Fixers, write 
for bulletins. Address request to: 


The EDWAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Dept. 6PP., 732 Federal St., Chicago, Ill. 


Save time and get 
better negatives with this 
remarkable new 
fixer. Try a quart and you'll never go 


back to hypo to fix your films. W ith 
QUICK-FIX you get: 


EDWAL 


SPEED. Quick-Fix clears a film in less than a 
minute; completely fixes and hardens a negative in 
3 minutes or less. 


ECONOMY. Quick-Fix will fix up to three times as 
much film as ordinary hypo. That makes it inex- 
pensive to use Quick-Fix regularly. 


Greater HARDENING. Quick-Fix hardens a neg- 


ative much more than any acid-alum-hypo fixer. 


STABILITY. Quick-Fix lasts months. Unaffected by 
ordinary temperature extremes. Does not sludge if 
rinse is used after developer. 


Quicker DRYING. Negatives fixed in Quick-Fix 
absorb less water—dry more rapidly. 


Makes a Gallon of Speed Fixer! 





=> Slightly Shopworn Cameras 


Super Pilot Reflex, F3.5 Lens, F. P 


Voigtlander Brilliant, F4.5 Lens, Prontor . 21.50 

tkofiex |, F3.5 Novar, Compur. . 72.00 

244x314 & Half Super Pontura, Fa. 5, Tessar Comp.. 75.00 

244x214 Primarflex, F3.5 Tessar, F.P............. 160.00 

Zeiss Ikonta B, F3.5 Novar, Compur R..............- 49.50 

Perfex No. 55, F2.8 Wollensak, F.P................. 52.50 

Perfex No. 22, F3.5 Scienar, F. P. . 34.50 

Leica Standard Model, F.P........ coe. 57.50 

24434 Technica Linhof, F4.5 Tessar, Compur. ee 210.00 

9x1? cm. Zeiss Ideal B, F4.5 Tessar, Compur. . 120.96 154x156 Rolleifiex—Tessar F3.5 Compur Case 

a cm. Bee Bee, 514” F4.5 Tessar, Compur........ 89. 214x244 Rolleicord Model 11, F3.5 Triotar, Compur. . . 
144x314 Zeiss Mirofiex, F3.5 Tessar, F. P., Case. . 120.00 214 x2 1¢ Primarflex, 514” Biotessar F2.8 F. P 

214x314 Watson Press, F4.5 Zeiss Dominar, Compur 64.50 $1? teiaare: Tens 4 5, Range aM... 

argon, F icy eo ‘sie a 9x12 Maximar B, Tessar F4.5, Compur.... . 

Voigtlander Bessa No. 66, F3.5 Voigtar Prontor .... 27.50 pen on Ae ong aha 5, a 

214x314 Voigtlander Bessa, F3.5 Voigtar CompurR... 42.50 mW cactpomsaedigry gpk 


=> Exceptional Bargains in 
Desirable Used Cameras 


35mm. Weltini, Xenon F2, Compur ~ 
Dollina 1!—Case, Xenar 2.8, Compur R. . 
Dollina 1|—Case, Xenon F2, ae R. 
Perfex No. 44, F3.5,F.P...... 
Univex Mercury, F3.5, M P. 

35mm. Kodak Ektra, Ektar F1.9, F. P.. 


ABE COHEN'S EXCHANGE 





at Sharp Reductions 


chaeben Super Omega C 34 x4} 
De Jur Versatile | 234 x34 
Sunray Arnold C 214x214 


\% V P Vollenda, Radionar F3.5, vied Dicvcashaaun 21.53 Sunray Mastercraft B 2 \ 3 

\% V P Kolibri, F4.5, Compur. , , 11.59 Federal 219 234 x3 14, 334” F6 

¥% V P Dolly, Tessar 3.5, Compur. . due 22.50 Federa! 121241314. 3’ rea, 

44 V P Makinette, Anticomar, F2.7 Compur. he Pee a8 49.50 Federa! 347 24 x34, 344” F4.5...... 
34 V P Ranca, F45.... .. 12.50 Solar 120 23413 4, 3346" F4.5 Salas 
234x214 Noviflex—Xenar F2.9 1/20—1/1000 Case... 49.50 Graflex Enlarg-Or-Printer, 

24 x2 34 Voigtlander Superb—Skopar F3.5, Compur Case 79.50 Laborant Enlarger 9x12 cm., 5” F4:5... 


344x444 Trona, Dominar F4.5, Compur. . 
9x12 Nagel, Anastigmat, F6.3 Ext. . 
9x12 ideal B—Case, 514” Tessar F4.5, d.s. Compur. .. 


=> Enlargers (Demonstration 
Models) At Sizable Savings 


Omega A 35mm., No lens... ......... 6. ceeeeeeeees 
Omega C 113144x314, Nolens...... a 
4, No lens... 


, Notens. 


No lens... .. 


142 FULTON ST. 
336 MADISON AVE. 














S$ 67.50 
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NEW YORK, NW. Y. 
NEW YORK, N.Y 
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LOE PE ILE IIE IILT MEE OBL, * TO 8 US 


THOSE 
WHO 
WANT 
the BEST 








i PHOTO ENLARGERS 


i form- 
i is due primarily to excellent per 
peor oy ye om enhonced by the ot — : 
expressed in features hitherto found only in ex- 
pensive machines. Only FEDERAL has 
*The BUILT-IN FOCUSING TARGET 
IN NEGATIVE CARRIER : 
moking focusing accurate, simple and speedy. f. 
*0n Models 331-347-250 
s OUTSTANDING MODELS 
for negatives from 35mm up to 2 Vax3 ‘ 
Complete with lenses $21.50 t0$55. 
Prices $1.00 bigher on West Coast 


ASK YOUR DEALER 





Complete Catalogue on request 


NG 
FEDERAL MANUFACTURI 
& ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


203 Steuben Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 













SOLVAY : 
AIR-DRYETTE = 
SOLVAY 
CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE 


.-. Ends dampness, 
condensation, mold, rust- 
ing. Thousands in use. Endorsed by camera 
clubs. Small, compact, inexpensive. Protects 
equipment, supplies. Sold only with Solvay 
Calcium Chloride. Send for descriptive litera- 
ture and the name of your nearest dealer. 
SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
\ Dept. 86A, 40 Rector Street, New York, MN. Y. 











M.M. FILM 
ULTRA FINE GRAIN 









CUSTOM 
QUALITY WORK 


Your 35 MM roll ultra fine grain 
processed and each exposure enlarged 
to 3%x4% on deckle-edged gloss or 
matte paper—only $1.00. 18-Ex- 
posure, 60c. 16-Exposure, 50c. 


Reloading with 24.~HOUR SERVICE 
Eastman Film: 36- in today—out 
exp., 50c; 18, 30c. since 1 


RAY’SPHOTOSERVICE uacndsse mis. 


Resa R. Ray 














The Axis Hates Photographers 


(Continued from page 21) 





authority than Hermann Goering, No. 2 
Nazi big shot. Why would the Nazis pay 
so much attention to a “silly, energy- 
wasting hobby,” as amateur photography 
is called nowadays in their official papers, 
if they didn’t realize its potential threat? 

A few weeks after the occupation of 
Warsaw the Germans used a familiar 
propaganda trick. They assembled a 
large crowd of Poles in front of a huge 
Swastika flag. An official stepped for- 
ward and said, “Those who didn’t get a 
meat-rationing card, raise their right 
hands!” None of them had ever as much 
as heard of a meat card, so naturally 
everybody raised his hand toward the of- 
ficial (and the flag behind him). A Nazi 
photographer shot the scene. Prints with 
the startling caption “Poles Swear Alle- 
giance to German Flag” were sent all 
over Europe. 

But the trick blew up. Another widely 
circulated picture showed a close-up of 
the same crowd shortly before they gave 
their salute—hungry, wide-eyed, gloomy 
faces staring hatefully, scornfully at the 
same flag. A Polish photographer risked 
his life by making a secret picture which 
would reveal the truth about Polish “al- 


legiance.” 
After three years of oppression and 
war, the photographic underground 


movement doesn’t work individually any 
more. Isolated action is too dangerous to 
be effective. Amateurish ventures may 
lead to discovery and execution. A Czech 
group was having an exhibition of “V- 
for-Victory” pictures, when the police 
found their secret salon and arrested 
them all. 

There now exists an intricate under- 
ground system of illegal photographers 
who work as a great codperative organi- 
zation. They are forming units of four 
or five men. One procures film rolls, 
chemicals, darkroom equipment. In the 
subjugated countries films must not be 
sold without a special permit from the 
occupation authorities, but the illegal 
snapshooters get their material from 
dealers who are happy to help their cause. 
Another member of the unit brings or- 
ders from the underground organization— 
what to shoot, when, and where. Highly 
skilled professionals process the mate- 
rial and make the prints in hideouts and 
secret darkrooms. They work in desert- 
ed freight cars, mountain retreats, caves, 
even in bombed houses—wherever the 
Nazis won’t suspect them. One man then 
delivers negatives or prints to the organi- 
zation for further use. In this intricate 
setup the actual shooting of the picture 
is but one methodical step. 

Illegal photography in the Axis-occu- 
pied countries has different purposes: 

1. To furnish the Allies with impor- 
tant military informations about Axis 
troop transports, communications, factory 
locations and dislocations. 

2. To furnish underground organiza- 
tions in other subjugated countries with 
proof of the actual situation, contrasting 
vividly with the fairy tales printed by the 


Axis-dictated press. 

3. To tell their own people the truth 
and keep up the spirit of resistance, 
Many indifferent, complacent people have 
been awakened by pictures of executed 
countrymen, starving children, wounded 
women. 

4. To make camouflage ineffective so 
that Allied reconnaissance planes will de- 
tect vital concealed objects. 

5. To debunk fake Axis propaganda 
pictures by showing the truth about the 
same pictorial subjects. 

6. To hinder or ruin the work of of- 
ficial Axis photographers. German news 
photographers on the Eastern front com- 
plained about their new film rolls, which 
had been tampered with; some were ex- 
posed to light, others wet and useless, 
Cameras frequently were stolen; filters 
broken; important pieces of equipment 
vanished from their darkroom tents. 

7. To produce and circulate pictures of 
British-bombed Axis cities where dam- 
age was officially reported as “slight.” 
Prints showing whole blocks of Cologne, 
Hamburg, and Turin levelled to the 
ground had a depressing effect on Axis 
morale. 

8. To reproduce foreign-source pictures 
showing the strength of the Allies 
(American factories, Chinese soldiers, 
English planes in mass formation, etc.) 
to give hope to the oppressed peoples, 

Axis Europe is not camera-friendly, 
The ominous Photographieren verboten 
(No Pictures Allowed) has now been re- 
placed by Photoapparate verboten (No 
Cameras Allowed). In many places the 
mere possession of a camera, even with- 
out any film, is a crime that means fine, 
jail, confiscation of the camera—some- 
times even the death penalty. Where 
martial law is proclaimed by the army, 
the first order usually includes a ban on 
cameras. Anti-espionage laws and so- 
called “terror decrees,” issued by local 
commanders, always emphasize that cam- 
eras are illegal. 

Of all saboteurs, the illegal photogra- 
pher is the most courageous. The or- 
dinary agent carries his instructions in 
his head and frequently is released for 
lack of proof; but the photographer 
caught with a camera on his person is 
guilty without trial. Not only does he 
risk his life for a shot; he must work 
with utmost speed. Technical necessities 
must become a matter of the subcon- 
scious mind; he cannot pick locations or 
await favorable lighting conditions; there 
is hardly a chance to use conspicuous 
equipment such as wide-angle or ex- 
treme telephoto lenses. He must be on 
his post 24 hours a day, ready to shoot 
in blackout with infrared flashes, to shoot 
burning objects—the most dangerous as- 
signment of all, since bombers use fires 
as targets. There is no time to adjust 
focus and shutter, to use the viewfinder 
or a tripod, to read the meter, chose the 
best camera angle. Secrecy, a quick 
trigger finger, fine judgment, and steady 
nerves mark his work. 
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Old devices, familiar to newspaper pho- 
tographers, are being revived and re- 
polished. The camera attached to the 
ankle, with the cable release leading to 
the pocket; cameras hidden in books, 
chocolate boxes, pockets. In France they 
wrap the camera in a big newspaper, cut- 
ting a small hole for the lens, or conceal 
it under their hats. But often the old 
methods don’t work, and new tricks have 
to be invented. There is the story about 
the Belgian prison camp where every 
person approaching is searched by sen- 
tries. Even a tiny buttonhole camera 
would be discovered. Would you believe 
that a group of Belgian patriots and pho- 
tographers achieved the impossible and 
made pictures which showed conditions 
within the camp? 

They fastened a miniature camera un- 
der the thick fur coat of a black poodle 
whom they sent through the gate. The 
guards didn’t look at the dog. Inside an- 
other man took the camera from the dog 
and put it into a hole in the stone wall. 
In the afternoon, when lighting was good, 
a prisoner would step near to the wall 
and lean against it for a moment—long 
enough to snap the shutter and wind the 
film, not long enough to attract suspicion. 
Later another man would do the same 
thing. A series of startling pictures is 
now circulating through Belgium, mak- 
ing a deeper impression on the people 
than speeches or pamphlets. 

When the German offensive bogged 
down in the Russian winter, photographs 
from the Eastern front suddenly ceased, 
to appear in German papers. The Propa- 
ganda Ministry announced that “temper- 
atures lower than —12 degrees Fahren- 
heit were ruining the films.” They were 
not ruining the pictures, though, which 
showed Nazi trucks and tanks trapped 
and left standing on roadsides, German 
soldiers frozen to death, and similar views 
of “the excellent morale of our fighting 
boys.” The morale of the people at home 
who saw them was less excellent. The 
prints were made by illegal photogra- 
phers in the German army. 

No wonder that the Axis discourages |}! 
amateur photography in every way. Sa- 
lons must get official permission, and 
there are so many permits to be procured 
that most German clubs give up. The 
shortage of material in the very country 
which used to export to most parts of the 
world has become so serious that the 
amateur gets faulty paper; some chem- 
icals are of low quality and can be used 
but once; films lack the speed which is 
imprinted on the package; color film is 
absolutely unobtainable. In Italy there 
are no precision miniature cameras, de- 
veloping tanks, or scales. 

While England is encouraging amateur 
photography as a hobby to take the peo- 
ple’s mind off the war—though it is sug- 
gested that photographers should con- 
centrate on harmless subjects—the Axis 
suppresses “civilian” photography. Only 
Party members are ordered to study pho- 
tography. They receive cameras which 
have been confiscated in the occupied 
countries. Every Parteigruppe has its 
photographic section. Prominent news- 
paper photographers lecture about prop- 
aganda photography. The Photography- 
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top, less lens 


ALBERT’S CAMERA EXCHANGE, 225 W. 34th St., 


THE SPORTS SERIES 


+. for participant and 
spectator alike! 


a CHAMPIONSHIP BASKETBALL 

Nat Holman. Who could discuss 
the subject more brilliantly than C.C. 
N.Y.’s shrewd basketball coach whose 
teams during more than a score of years 
won over 90% of their games 


2, FUNDAMENTALS OF BOXING 





y joss. mg including how 
= Bo aay) gnome 


oppone 
cxplained by the former World's L Light- 
weight and Welterweight Champion. 


103. HIGH-SCORE BOWLING by 
Ned Day. The author reveals the tech- 
made him World's Individ- 





nique w whi ch 

ual Match Game Champion, holder of 

- world’s tournament record and helped 
m bowl more than a dozen 


104, + ned To —_—o BASEBALL 
Lew Fonseca. This book also tells about 
other — = the team. 

former Wh x manager and * mont 
valuable bined of the American 

now directs the league's public relations. 


105. HOW TO PLAY FOOTBALL by 
Lynn W: Northwestern Univer- 
sity’s ae football coach, a former All- 
American tackle, boils down 20 years of 
brilliant football experience to 160 in- 
formation-crammed pa: 


106. PLAY SOFTBALL by Harry D. 
How to organise and run soft- 
ball teams is told nore by the man who, 
for eight years, was Chief Umpire an 
Rules Interpreter of the Amateur Soft 
ball Association of America. 
107. gg og BILLIARDS by 
Welker echran. Balkline, oe 
cushion ad pocket billiards are 
plained by the World’s 18.2 Balkline 
Billiards Champion, who won a world’s 
3-cushion championship in his first try. 
_- TOP-NOTCH TABLE YENNIS 
by Emily Fuller. Lessons from the 
Women’s National Singles Champion, 
holder or past holder of every major 
women’s table tennis title. She didn’t 
lose a tournament match in six years. 





AT ALL LEADING BOOK, 
SPORTING GOODS AND 
DEPARTMENT STORES— 
OR USE HANDY COUPON 
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BUY FROM ALBERT’S AND POCKET THE DIFFERENCE! 
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| by return mail. Trades accepted. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Guided by 
star athletes, 


coaches and teachers 








through the SPORTS SERIES 


Enjoy the summer play season with 
healthful recreation. Build that sturdy, 
lithe body for the tasks ahead of it! 
But don’t be a dud; be an expert!... 
SPORTS SERIES authors have been 
carefully selected from the leaders in 
their chosen games. With experience- 
charged words they take you out of the 
dud class fast! For the spectator these 


books unfold the INSIDE of sports. They 
familiarize him with fast-action play, 
help him stay ahead of the umpire and 
the scorekeeper in knowing the fine 
points of the game. . . . Photographs, 
diagrams and sketches, generously sprin- 
kled throughout all eight texts, clarify 
every phase of the oa To gain the 
experience of seasoned authorities—read 
the SPORTS SERIES! 





$40 North Michigan Avenue, Chic. 





LITTLE TECHNICAL LIBRARY, Peet eee 


Please send me_the books in oe. - ORTS SERIES whose numbers I have 
checked below. If I am not completely satisfied, I have the privilege of return- 
ing them within five days for refund in full 
0101 0 102 408 0 104 D105 0 106 0 107 0 108 

Enclosed _is :- ‘ +.+++..-- in O check Omoney — 

0 Send C.0.D. postage added. (C.0.D. in U.S.A. only.) 
TERED cc cc teccteces coeenecuc cus PD 8.6.00 ob 0 essen scctesseues 
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MOVIE VALUES FOR 
SUMMER ENJOYMENT 
FROM RABSONS 


E BELL & HOWELL FILMO 141-B, 
OS eer ae 
BELL & HOWELL FILMO 7%, 
SEE EPO ree 

E BELL & HOWELL SPORTSTER 
SN, Caw cvcaceincnudd oie meeutae 52.50 


$100.00 
37.50 


ESS RS EEE fh earn ee ee Reet 49.50 
E KEYSTONE B-l, f:3.5......ccccee 18.75 
E KEYSTONE A-7Z, 0:2.7....cccccece 31.50 
E CINE KODAK BE, f:1.9.....cccsese 57.50 
E CINE KODAK E, f:3.5.........0-- 26.50 
E CINE KODAK BB (50-ft. capacity), 
a eee err 37.50 
E CINE KCDAK BB (50-ft. capacity), 
Wes: ouroewe tae wus oe ve ae dade 20.00 
G CINE KODAKB,f:3.5............ 16.50 


SPECIAL—ONLY ONE IN STOCK! 
BRAND NEW BELL & HOWELL SLIDE 
MASTER PROJECTOR FOR 2x2 SLIDES, 
COMPLETE WITH CASE...... $266.65 


E means excellent; G means good; 
D means demonstrator. 





Sold om our famous 10-day free-trial 
basis. Guaranteed 90 days. Write for 
special quotations on any camera equip- 
ment you desire. Complete stock of new 
and used cameras and accessories. 











Write for your free copy of the RABSON 
CAMERA REVIEW listing many outstanding 
camera values. 


RABSONS, INC. 


111 West 52nd St. (near Radio City) New York, N.Y- 
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Box 37, Rugby Ste. Dept. P-6 Brooklyn, WN. Y. 
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and-Film-Department of the Propaganda 
Ministry has perhaps what may be called 


| the most ingenious fake department on 








| ground and out of focus! 






earth. Here high-class specialists give 
pictures an artificial “twist,” or create 
outright fake pictures (such as the one 
showing a Yugoslav girl with a German 
soldier arm in arm, a thing which doesn’t 
exist in reality). When photographs of 
Allied leaders are shown, they are al- 
ways given a “special disfiguring treat- 
ment.” 

But the underground photographers 


.hit back. There is an officer of the Ques- 


tura (police) of an Italian city who 
collects cameras from suspected citizens 
during the day; at night he is making re- 
productions of photographs of Roosevelt, 
Churchill, Stalin, and Chiang Kai-Shek, 
and has them distributed among the peo- 
ple. This man is a member of the secret 
Socialist party, ex-follower of the mur- 
dered Matteotti. 

Two photographer-members of Musso- 
lini’s special guard, the Polizia Militare 
Mobile, ruined most of their films made 
of the Duce and Hitler when the dicta- 
tors met the last time. It appeared that 
someone had spoiled their developer. And 
an Italian plane was making aerial photo- 
graphs on infrared film (which spots 
enemy warships at sea, concealed to the 
eye by haze and fog), but when the 
fliers came home, their film didn’t show 
anything but a blackout... 

If the Germans and Italians hate pho- 
tographers, their little Axis partners in 
the Far East are terrified by the sight 
of a camera. They were camera-allergic 
long before Europe started photographic 
persecution. Most foreigners in Japan 
know stories to illustrate this point. The 
Japanese, who were so busy photograph- 
ing the Dutch Indies, Panama, and South 
America, were ridiculously camera-shy 
at home. 

On my last trip to Japan, shortly before 
the war, a Jap reconnaissance flier was 
reported to have spotted a person on the 
deck of our ship who had taken a picture 
just as we passed the Straits of Shimono- 
seki, a highly fortified zone. When the 
steamer arrived at Kobe, the passengers 
in possession of cameras were lined up on 
deck by Japanese police officers and the 
culprit was asked to step forward. No- 
body confessed the “crime.” Whereupon 
all films were confiscated and developed 
by the courtesy of the Japanese police, 
with scratches and thumbprints added 
free-of-charge. After that it wasn’t dif- 
ficult to find the English girl who had 
made the picture—there was nothing on 
it but sea gulls, with Shimonoseki as back- 
The girl was 
jailed for three months. A French girl 
taking snapshots near the “strategic” 
area of Tokyo University, was hit so hard 
by a sentry’s rifle that her arm was brok- 
en. Those were by no means exceptional 
cases. Jap policemen had a way of open- 
ing my camera, tearing out the films, and 
exposing it to the sunlight. When I told 
them I had a “special, light-proof” film, 


they were naive enough to hold it up 


five minutes and more before they gave 
it back to me. 

Amateur photography has practically 
ceased to exist in Japan. Only persons 
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with special permits are allowed to make 
“pictures for war purposes.” No picture 
without a purpose. The country is so 
jittery over Korean fifth column activi- 
ties that even newspaper photographers 
are strictly supervised. Before the war 
Jap news photographers imitated Ameri- 
can pictorial methods; now they are be- 
ing taught by German instructors how 
to combine photography with propa- 
ganda. Large appropriations have been 
set aside to increase the photographic 
staff of the Foreign, War, and Navy Min- 
istries. 

Photography is universally being rec- 
ognized by strategists as an important 
weapon in mechanized warfare. Aerial 
photos taken far behind the enemy’s lines 
may change campaigns; planes are 
equipped with synchronized flash for 
night photography; every army has its 
special equipment and methods. R.AF, 
pilots now drop powerful magnesium 
bombs on Axis-Europe. They turn night 
into day and enable the fliers to take 
photos from high altitudes. High above 
the earth and deep in underground caves, 
on the fighting fronts and in the enemy’s 
cities, photographers are helping us to 
win this war. To them it isn’t fun any 
more, but hard duty or dangerous, illegal, 
secret work. And they are ready to pay 
with their lives for a picture. 

Think of those people abroad the next 
time you have to surrender your camera 
on entering a military area, or are not 
permitted to photograph the waterfront 
with the silhouette of your favorite bat- 
tleship, or can’t get a certain piece of 
equipment. 

Whatever the war may bring in the 
line of regulations, restrictions, or ma- 
terial shortage, remember that you are 
still much better off than all the other 
photographers on earth} 


Negative Carrier Fitted 
With Focusing Device 

EVERAL of the latest types of enlarg- 

ers are equipped with small focusing 
targets which are projected along with 
the negative. These provide an easy 
means of accurate 
focusing. In order 
to add a_ similar 
feature to my own 
enlarger, which has 
a metal negative 
carrier, I made 
saw-cuts on oppo- 
site sides of the 
opening through the 
metal mask. Thus, 
the edge of a nega- 
tive is projected downward through the 
saw-cuts, and the dividing line between 
the clear area and the image area ad- 
jacent to it is sufficiently sharp to render 
accurate focusing easy. The enlarging 
easel can be shifted during focusing s0 
that either set of saw-cuts is included 
within the projected area. The accom- 
panying illustration shows how the neg- 
ative carrier looks after the cuts have 
been made. This slight alteration does 
not interfere in any way with operation 
of the negative carrier—Carl Swanson, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Films Entering and Leaving 
Country to Be Censored 
SYSTEM for the examination of all 
kinds of films, movie and _ still, 


entering and leaving the United States 
has been announced by Byron Price, Di- 


rector of Censorship. Besides applying 
to commercial motion pictures and news- 
reels, the examination will include ama- 
teur movies, still photographs, and all 
other forms of photography intended for 
import or export. 

Boards of Review will be established at 
Los Angeles and New York to inspect 
motion picture productions and news- 
reels offered for export. Facilities for 
examining pictures of many types are 
available also at other ports, and all ma- 
terial will be cleared as rapidly as pos- 
sible, according to the announcement. 

Removal from the United States of 
exposed but undeveloped films is being 
prohibited, except to Canada, and such 
films will be returned to the sender. The 
same regulation covers unexposed raw 
film, unless specially licensed. The pro- 
visions apply to travelers as well as to 
professional photographers and commer- 
cial organizations. Exposed films com- 
ing into the country will be examined 
after being developed under government 
supervision, but importation of unex- 
posed films except from Canada is 
banned. 

All exposed and undeveloped still or 
motion picture film and plates presented 
for importation outside the mails will be 
examined at the port of entry if facilities 
are available, and if not, will be for- 
warded to the nearest Collector of Cus- 
toms having facilities for processing and 
examination. When the importer of such 
film (including such film in the mails) 
designates a specific laboratory for the 
development of his film, and the labora- 
tory designated has been approved by 
the Office of Censorship, the film shall 
be forwarded to the Collector of Customs 
in whose district the designated labora- 
tory is located for processing and exam- 
ination. 


Multiple Flash Without Wires 
ESIGNED to illuminate large build- 
ings, such as auditoriums and fac- 
tories, a new system of flash lighting re- 
cently was patented under serial number 
2,272,102 by Benjamin H. Wildman of 
Seattle, Wash. The new setup employs a 
master unit and several “slave” units. 
The latter are placed wherever flash illu- 
thination is desired in a big setup, and are 
equipped with relay-operated switches 
and flashbulbs. The switches are con- 
trolled by built-in photoelectric cells. 
The master unit, mounted on the cam- 
era and operated by a _ push-button, 
flashes a bulb. This flash is picked up by 
the electric eyes in the various slave 
units, whose relay switches then close to 
ignite all bulbs simultaneously. By using 
this device a complete room can be il- 
luminated for a brief open flash exposure, 
thus expediting the procedure and pro- 
ducing photographs having maximum 
depth and detail at the same time.—An- 
drew M. Lavish, Washington, D. C. 
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To Be Sure 


Buy DeJUR 


. .. but, don’t delay too long. 
Most of our efforts are turned 
toward making precision in- 


struments for our fighting 
forces. Only a small portion of 
our work is devoted to DeJur 
Enlargers and Exposure Me- 
ters. And when Washington 
tells us to stop even that, you 
know we'll gladly comply. 

Meanwhile, you can still buy a DeJur 
“Versatile’’ Enlarger and a DeJur Ex- 
posure Meter if you visit your local 
dealer. Why don’t you see him today? 


\ 





Mail a postcard for com- 
lete details about DeJur 
recision Photographic 

Products. 
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179 W. MADISON ST. 








It’s an open secret that merchandise 
is getting scarcer ... that’s why I 
unbend even more in making trades 
that are all on your side. And if you 
don’t want to trade I'll even pay hard 
cash for that “extra” camera or pro- 
jector of yours. These are days when 
“money talks” and I’m willin’ to yell 


President 


Headquarters for New and 
Used 


@® RCA 16mm Sound on Film Cameras 


@® Graflex and Graphics 

® Leica and Contax 

® Argus 

@ Lenses and Accessories 
Write Dept. PP for information 


AS 


CAMERA CO. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


® Rolleiflex and Rolleicord 







S 
EXTRA! We Have the 
EKTRA 


Eastman’s superb success in 
35mm cameras. With inter- 
changeable lenses and extra 
backs. Complete with F:1.9 


1 Ee $373.50 
With extra Back..... $432.15 











Orde 
Please Remit Wi € 


SpEV 


Flat 














HARD TO GET? 
= WE HAVE IT— 
NEW OR USED! 





Automatic Rolleiflex ......+-.ceseeeeseerees $195.00 
4x5 Anniversary Spd. Graphic—Complete.... 150.00 
Contax III, F1.5 Sonmar........ccccccccece 185.00 
Comtex E, WS GeMMel.... ccccccccccecccossss 100.00 
Retina If, F3.5 Ektar......cccccccccccccoce 85.00 
Kine Exakta—complete outfit—with F.2 Bio- 

tar, wide angle and Tele Lens............ 500.00 
B & H—#138, 16mm Sound Projector....... 195.00 


Projector 
3%x4% Graflex D—with Tessar F4.5........ 100.00 
All makes 8 & I6mm Psat and Projectors in 


= Contax; full line of Stereo Cameras and 


Accessories; View Cameras; Goerz-Zeiss-Schneider 
Lenses—all focal lengths. 


We issue no “‘bargain lists.”” We always 
-_ have what you want, and it’s always a 
bargain! 
Write Us Your Needs Today 
Trades Accepted 
AREMAC CAMERA INC. 


1 East 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 
Dept. M 


Also for immediate delivery: All-wide an- 
gle Normal and Tele lenses for Leica and 

















‘za Cellulose 
FILM SPONGE 


made by 
DU PONT 






FOR WIPING AND DRYING films, 
prints, plates and chro- 
mium or ferrotype plates Sete 


¥ Leaves No Lint ¥ Can’t Scratch ¥ Soft When Wet 
¥ Holds 20 Times Its Weight in Water 


At all photographic stores 
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Hunting Wildlife With Your Camera 


(Continued from page 35) 





to get the wind at my back. Libby stays 


on the opposite shore to “scare ’em up.” 
Nine chances out of ten the “sentinels,” 


% | who will spot her immediately, are so in- 


terested in her that they will not be 
aware of my presence. 
We have worked out a set of signals 


™ | so that she knows when I have gotten as 
™ | close as I dare, and have my camera in 
| readiness for action. One of the most ef- 


fective ways of getting up the flock is for 
her to drop out of sight. Both animals 
and birds will remain comparatively quiet 
as long as they can see an approaching 
enemy, but the moment that enemy drops 
out of sight, they immediately take flight. 
They fear what they can’t see. Thus, 
when they do take flight, they will take 
off into the wind, or over my head. 

I might add that in flight or action pho- 
tography the chances for studied compo- 
sition will be very slight. Your picture 
will have to be composed on the easel 
under your enlarger, for when a flock of 
ducks are going over your head at forty- 
five miles an hour, you don’t have much 
chance for framing and composing. 

Ducks are found in most localities, too, 
and offer the photographer a very inter- 
esting field. My advice is to do exactly 
as hunters do: build a blind, set out de- 
coys, and use a duck call if you have one. 
You will be surprised at the kick you 
will get when you develop your day’s 
“bag” where there is no limit as to 
amount or species you can shoot. 

Blinds are invaluable in any form of 
wildlife photography, and they are as ef- 
fective in the woods as they are on lake 
or river. I have found that if I build a 
blind gradually, giving the prospective 
“subject” a chance to get used to it, I 
will have better luck. Use native maie- 
rials whenever possible, and don’t build 
it too close to the animal’s den or nest. 
Spend a few hours in a blind put up. in 
the woods or field where you have ob- 
served different animals, and you will be 
surprised at the variety of subjects which 
will appear in the course of a day. Of 
course one has to be as quiet as possible, 
foregoing cigarettes, and putting up with 
chiggers and ants. However, the pictures 
you get usually will more than compen- 
sate for the hours of discomfort. 

Now about this business of beating on 
hollow logs and stumps and turning over 
rocks. I know that the average amateur 
who wants good wildlife pictures will ask, 
“Where will I get subjects?” My an- 
swer to that is, “The woods are full of 
’em.” Many people do not realize that 
a hollow stump or log is a veritable 
“apartment house” of little critters. Often 
I have found woodpeckers, ‘possums, and 
field mice all living comfortably in one 
comparatively small space. Rap on a hol- 
low tree the next time you are in the 
woods, and then place your ear close and 
listen. If you hear signs of life, set up 
your camera at the opening, be as quiet 
as possible, and you will be surprised at 
what will peer out at you. Sometimes it 
is possible to capture the occupant of a 


stump and get him to “pose.” Again, set 
up your camera at one end of a hollow 
log and have your helper poke a stick in 
at the other. Then get ready to shoot, 
and shoot fast. 

Another method of getting interesting 
pictures is to discover where certain ani- 
mals live, then set up near the nest and 
use some sort of remote control device 
to snap the shutter from a distance. It 
isn’t difficult to rig up such a device. 
[Several have been described in Poputar 
PuHotTocraPHy. See May, 1941, p. 26; 
August, 1941, p. 26.—Eb.] 

Snakes will very often be found under 
sizeable rocks. As a general rule a snake 
will try to escape. A good method of 
getting reptile pictures is to heckle the 
subject with a long stick. Tease him un- 
til he shows signs of fight, or get him 
cornered and he will coil to protect him- 
self. That is the time to get his picture. 
My advice to the amateur when photo- 
graphing snakes is: BE CAREFUL! 
Snakes are always dangerous, and there 
are poisonous varieties in many locali- 
ties. If you tease one until he is angry, 
don’t get too close. He can strike fast. 
And, despite information to the contrary, 
a snake does not have to be coiled to 
strike. Remember, if you are using an 
extension tube and trying to get a 
closeup, that your proximity places you 
in a definite danger zone—how dangerous 
or deadly depends upon the reptile you 
are photographing. Here again, an as- 
sistant is most necessary. 

While on the subject I might add that 
any wild animal, regardless of what it is, 
is potentially dangerous. Be Careful. 
Remember that you are the intruder. An 
animal with young is even more danger- 
ous. A mother animal acts instinctively 
to protect her young, and if you get too 
close, she may think you intend harm. 
I have seen a doe with a fawn attack a 
photographer who got too close; and 
don’t think a deer’s hooves are not deadly 
sharp. 

An animal with food is doubly danger- 
ous. I had a hair-raising experience in 
Yosemite National Park one time. The 
incident occurred when I was working as 
a naturalist. I was attempting to take a 
picture of a bear engaged in raiding a 
garbage can in back of a cottage. I had 
the can clearly defined in the rangefinder 
and was beginning to wonder what hap- 
pened to the bear and why I could not 
locate him. The reason was simple. He 
was heading for me, and fast! Libby 
yelled, and I jumped backward instinc- 
tively, just in time to avoid his swing, 
which, if it had connected, wouldn’t have 
done my head any good. I threw my hat 
at him and yelled, and his attack ended 
there. That same bear probably would 
have passed me by inches and never even 
sniffed me, but I got too close to him 
when he was feeding. That’s a good tip 
for the vacation tourist, although there 
are certain restrictions on photographing 
animals in the various National Parks. 

Insects and the smaller forms of ani- 
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mal life offer an interesting field not to 
be overlooked. Watch the banks of riv- 
ers or ponds. Almost any shallow, muddy 
pond will give you a subject. Salaman- 
ders are found in profusion, and lizards, 
while extremely swift, can be captured 
and photographed at leisure. 

I have found that one of the most fas- 
cinating sources for odd pictures is to 
photograph the smaller reptiles, frogs, or 
insects, and make as large a blow-up as 
possible. To make a “prehistoric mon- 
ster” from a fairly innocuous lizard a 
half-inch long is a photo trick worth 
your patience. I photographed a small 
lizard not long ago, made an 11x14 
enlargement, and hung it in my living 
room. The little boy who collects for our 
local paper took one horrified look at it, 
and made a tremulous remark to the ef- 
fect that he didn’t know that dragons 
were still extant. “I’d sure hate to meet 
that fellow on a dark night,” he said, and 
meant it. 

It would be possible to write an entire 
volume on the do’s and don’ts of wildlife 
photography. For the most part, the pho- 
tographer must learn for himself. How- 
ever, here are a few hints for the be- 
ginner: 


Wear plenty of good warm clothing in 
winter, and sturdy ones in summer. 

Never make a sudden noise in the field. 
An animal won’t pay much attention to 
you if you speak in a low monotone, but 
will take flight or charge if you shout. 

Keep your eyes and ears open. Ani- 
mals are everywhere: watch for their 
tracks and nests. Make observations for 
use another day. 

Be especially careful about animals 
with young, and keep your distance when 
they are feeding. 

Don’t get too close to any of the larger 
animals; take extreme care when pho- 
graphing snakes. 

Carry a small first-aid kit. You never 
know when one is going to come in 
handy. 

Build a blind whenever possible; if this 
is not possible, hide as well as you can. 
A piece of burlap dropped over a bush 
provides a good shield. 

Never forget your lens shade. You 
may have to follow a flock of birds right 
“into the sun.” 

Shoot your subject in as natural an en- 
vironment as possible. Don’t make him 
look out of place. 

Keep your lens clean—and 

BE CAREFUL. 


Wildlife photography is one field where 
you need never lack for subjects. The 
woods, fields, lakes, and rivers provide 
adequate material. Get into some old 
clothes this spring, load your camera, 
and do a little exploring in the wide open 
spaces. And here’s luck to you!—fm 


Hypo Against Mosquitoes 

UTHOUGH few amateurs know it, 

the photographer always has at hand 
a good remedy for mosquito bites. Quick 
relief can be obtained with a solution of 
plain hypo, liberally applied to the irri- 
tations. Make a saturated solution, and 
apply with a tuft of cotton —f 
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HAVE IVAN DMITRI, NORRIS HARKNESS, AND W. H. (Bill) ROBINSON for 
traveling companions this summer! See the scenic jewels of Canada 
in the company of photography experts who will help you capture 
that beauty in pictures. See page 74 of this issue for full details. 
























j GORGEOUS HOME MOVIES PRODUCED By 
AMERICA’S LEADING THEATRICAL PHOTOGRAPHER 


Bruno of. Aolywvod 


STARRING 
THE WORLD’S MOST 
BEAUTIFUL GIRLS! 


Bruno has just completed a 
series of glamour shorts star- 
ring famous magazine cover 
models, stocking models, 
Broadway dancers and Famous 
billboard models. Each reel a 
masterpiece of lighting, tech- 
nique and color. 

















BRUNO OF HOLLYWOOD Productions 
154 West 57th Street, New York City 
O Enclosed find $1.00 for black- 
and-white sample glamour reel 
o “Pecity 8mm or 16mm.) 
losed find $2.00 for Kodachrome 
glamour reel (specify 8mm or 16mm.) 





Black-and-White orKodachrome 


Each glamour short available in black-and- 
white or Kodachrome. MAIL COUPON TO- 
DAY for Sample Reel. $1.00 for black-and- 
white. $2.00 for color. Remember, every reel ff 4ppRESS.....___ 

is expertly produced. MONEY-BACK GUAR- den’ Tepttebsaeta 
ANTEE. 
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NEW NEGATIVE FILES 


The Nega-File provides 
a new and inexpensive 
method for filing nega- 
tives for both the ama- 
teur and professional 
@e Each File is 
equipped with 100 
glassine envelopes, 
an Index and Visible 
Numerical Guides 
from 10-100 (capacity 
of each File is 200 en- 
velopes with exception 
of No. 20 which is 
400 and No. 24 which 
is 600) © Each envelope printed for data rec- 
ord of exposure, etc., excepting envelopes for 
strip negatives @ Envelopes permit view of 
negative without handling @ Standard models 
of maroon simulated leather and heavy chip- 





DE LUXE No. “20” 


board at prices listed below @ De Luxe models 
of solid quarter-sawed sycamore and varnished 
in natural wood finish available at $1.25 above 
prices listed below. Mail orders filled. P.P. 
Prepaid. 
Film Nos. File List Re- Envs. 
No. Price fills PerC 
35 mm., 828 and 127..... “35 $1.45 $1.05 $0.95 
120, 620—2'/4x3% negs... ‘20° 1.45 -95 85 
= ee aan <= "a 1.50 95 85 
620—strips of 3—2'4 sas. 
Or 4—2/4xIS ........ “22 4.75 1.30 1.05 
116, 616, 130, 118, 124, 
$40. S6B, 022... ..cceee m+ He 4 He 2 
523 and 4x5 cut film..... ‘45’ le . d 
Ge Ge Gis csccecccsves ait 2.10 1.65 1.35 


(Refills contain 100 additional printed glassine en- 


velopes, another Index and Visible Numerical Guides 
110-200) 








from 


THE NEGA-FILE COMPANY 


EASTON, PENNA 











“FLASH KING” Synchronizer 


a It's Here! A low- 
priced dependable 
Flash Synchronizer 
which actually works. 
Positive synchroniza- 
F tion guaranteed. Each 
' “Flash King” is tested 
to synchronize hand- 
set, self-cocking and 
miniature focal plane 
shutters. Uses the new 
bayonet base G. E. Flash Bulbs. 
“FLASH KING” Synchronizer $7.00 
Send for free copy of SNAP SHOTS 
Mail orders solicited 







INC. 


New York City 


GEO. 


57 E. 9th Street 
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EXPOSURES 
The amazing new Technifinish Process gives you 
projection transparencies from your regular 35mm. 
negative roll film. In addition, this exclusive Process 
s"’ your negatives so that exposure errors are 
automatically corrected in the positive transpar- 
encies. Send complete negative rolls, 36 exp., 50c; 
18 exp., 35c., strips other than 18 or 36, write for prices. Fine 
stain developing, 18 or 36 exp. rolls, 25c extra. All exposures on 
strips submitted will be processed. No selections can be made, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. See photofinishing ad, page 94. FREE 
MAI 3 BAGS, information. Write, mentioning Transparencies: 
lochester, N. 


LINC 
Technifinish Laboratory, 627-T Brown St., Ri: We 























Are your pictures FUZZY? 
You’re NOT getting clear, sharp pictures? 
Then—take this hint! Focus with Kalart 
Synchronized Lens-Coupled Range Finder. 
Get I ! 

Write for. °° FREE BOOKLET! 


THE KALART COMPANY INC. 
Stamford Dept. 763 


Conn. 














Flashing for Print Control 


(Continued from page 36) 








used, the range of lens apertures avail- 
able, and the height of the enlarger head 
on the upright. This latter adjustment, 
plus the choice of apertures, provides 


| you with a great deal of control over light 


intensity. 

It is a good idea to note the aperture 
used in making the regular print expo- 
sure, the aperture used in flash printing, 
and the exposure times given in both 
cases. In this way it will be possible to 
make identical reprints. 

Since the flash exposure is to be given 
with the negative removed from the car- 
rier, it is sometimes difficult to print in 
the desired areas without the projected 
negative to serve as a guide. To over- 
come this difficulty, some means must be 


| devised for recognizing the designated 





areas on the exposed paper even though 
the negative image is absent. Of course, 


| if the dodging is to be relatively simple 


(as when just the corners are to be dark- 
ened) it will not be necessary to “chart” 
the paper in the easel. 

However, in more exacting instances 
the areas to be flashed can be marked off 
by two distinct methods. The one you 
choose depends upon the convenience of- 
fered and the accuracy desired. The first 
method is used when an area such as a 
sky with a relatively unbroken or 
“straight-line” horizon line is to be dark- 
ened. After the normal print exposure 
has been given, put the red safety screen 
of the enlarger in place and lay conven- 
ient markers alongside the paper to show 
where the horizon is located. No portion 
of the paper below an imaginary line 
connecting these two markers should re- 
ceive any of the flash exposure. 

For increased accuracy, or when more 
specific areas must be marked off, the 
second method is brought into use. The 
negative is printed and the red screen of 
the enlarger put into place as described 
previously. Then a line is drawn on the 
paper with a soft pencil, approximately 
a quarter inch inside the image contour 
around which the flash exposure is to be 
given. After the negative has been re- 
moved it is then comparatively easy to 
flash the specified area according to the 
guide line which has been made on the 
paper, even though the pattern may be 
irregular in shape. The flash exposure 
should be controlled so as to stay about 
a quarter inch outside the pencil lines. 
This is because if the light falls upon any 
of the pencil marks the latter will show 
up as light gray or white in the final 
print, and accordingly will have to be 
spotted out. For the same reason, it is 
important to pencil the lines in only after 
the regular exposure has been given, just 
before the negative is removed. 

The use of a soft pencil is practically 
mandatory. With it you'll encounter no 
trouble in marking matte and semi-matte 
papers. Even with a soft pencil, however, 
it is very difficult to mark glossy paper. 
And when working with glossy, take 
great care not to have the pencil point 
too sharp or to bear down on it much. 


Otherwise you'll probably indent the 
emulsion permanently. 

The pencil lines will have no effect on 
the development of the area which has 
been exposed previously underneath 
them. And they can be removed from 
the print completely and easily by rub- 
bing them away with the fingers while 
the print is in the hypo. Do not attempt 
to remove them while the print is in the 
developer (although this is feasible), 
since this can cause local heating of the 
print and result in smudgy areas or 
staining. 

This “charting” and subsequent flash- 
ing of the exposed paper has many ap- 
plications, as will be apparent to you 
when you start using the process your- 
self. It is particularly helpful when white 
backgrounds are to be rendered gray or 
even black. It is accurate, and permits 
printing-in to be accomplished in con- 
siderably less time than if the negative 
were being projected. Many workers are 
only too familiar with the extremely long 
periods of time often required to print 
tone into areas where a negative is very 
dense. In addition to eliminating the 
nuisance of this routine, flashing greatly 
reduces the danger of overheating the 
negative. 

Some photographers use penlights or 
inexpensive throat-lamps for local print- 
ing-in, and this practice can be quite 
helpful. But it can never yield results 
which are as uniform as those obtained 
by the controlled flashing described. The 
intensity of the light varies inversely as 
the square of the working distance, so 
when the penlight or throat-lamp is 
raised or lowered just a little as you work 
with it, the result is apt to be uneven 
shading in the print. As mentioned pre- 
viously, the enlarger can be controlled to 
a great extent when used in flashing. 

The flashing technique can be modified 
slightly for application to contact prints. 
After the paper has been exposed with 
the negative in the printer or printing 
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“They all told me you couldn't get a 
picture of a train coming right at you.’ 
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frame, it is placed on the enlarging easel, 
the margins on the latter having been 
preadjusted to correspond identically 
with those of the printer or frame. The 
flash exposure then is given just as for 
an enlargement. Since contact paper is 
slower than that used for enlarging, it 
may be necessary to open the enlarger 
diaphragm as wide as possible and lower 
the lamphouse as much as the lens will 
allow for complete coverage of the paper. 

The actual dodging implements them- 
selves have been mentioned briefly al- 
ready, and it is assumed that you are 
acquainted with the rudiments of their 
use. Care should be taken that an abso- 
lutely opaque card or paper is employed 
for this purpose. The dodging device 
should be kept in motion constantly when 
in use to prevent the formation of any 
lines of demarcation in the print. The 
closer the dodging card is held to the 
lens, the less likely this is to occur; and 
it is recommended that the working dis- 
tance be approximately one-third of the 
way down an imaginary perpendicular 
line between lens and easel. The closer 
any opaque object is placed to the paper, 
the more sharply its cast shadow will be 
rendered. 

The recommended distance should af- 
ford you ample working space and good 
control over the job, providing the cut- 
out or opaque area of the dodging imple- 
ment is of the right size. You should 
have quite a variety of dodging devices 
ready for use at all times, so that you can 
control the size of the area being flashed 
at any given time pretty accurately. 

Flashing is a very convenient means of 
producing black print borders, which 
sometimes are more desirable than the 
conventional white ones. After the paper 
has been printed with the negative, the 
latter is removed from the carrier, and 
the paper is masked (except ior the 
edges) by a piece of cardboard. The 
width of the black margins obviously is 
determined by the dimensions and posi- 
tion of the cardboard. If a “soft-focus” 
black border is wanted, raise the card- 
board a short distance up from the paper 
by means of small blocks or other con- 
venient objects. The greater the distance 
between paper and mask, the softer the 
border lines will be. 

The foregoing should give you some 
idea of the possibilities of controlled 
flashing in making your prints. It is not 
claimed that the method is new in pho- 
tography, but it’s safe to say that a 
majority of amateurs never tried it or 
knew exactly how to handle it. Most 
readers have become familiar with ordi- 
nary dodging, and from that it’s just an- 
other step to this technique. A little 
practice should give you reasonable pro- 
ficiency in flashing, and once it is mas- 
tered you will have increased your abil- 
ity to make better prints.—™ 
—Where prints are to be dried by blot- 
ting, be sure to use photographic blotting 
paper. Ordinary blotters may contain im- 
purities which will harm your prints. 
—If you keep any ammonia or ammonia 
water around your darkroom, see that 
the bottle is stoppered tightly. The am- 
monia fumes are destructive to certain 
other chemicals.—™ 
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What 9s Your Color Need? 



























Color Department help you to the desired end. 
Isocolor Kit, with 5x7” stripping and backing 
and trial separation negatives..............- $3.45 
Orthetamie Triad TiC. ...occccccccscocvcccsecess 5.75 
Orthotone complete outfit with squeegee, 5x7” 
wash-off film, and backing paper, Kodaloid, 

MEME. “ctncuinwaneatubauaneaneasscureewesaiines 50 
Orthotone Professional Outfit, complete with ex- 

SE OD 5 10,00:0/0.0065.s-0c-cecicedsnsbevsieedss oe 9.95 
NE CD nciccnccicisticeneeenere ne cnensnes 4.95 
Devin-McGraw Carbro. Reg. $13.50. Special.... 9.50 
National Carbro. Reg. $9.95. Special......... 7.95 

Famous Name 
Wash-Off Dyes. Reg. $6.00. Special...... $1.60 
Chemical sets for Wash-Off mats. Reg. 
8 ire ene 1.35 
Filterettes for filtering solutions......... Set 75¢ 
Marshall Densitometers, new..........--..++ $ 44.50 
Eastman Transmission Reflection Densitom- 

SERED 350. cama alegre inna os aati Gletngie(n Anemia 320.00 
National Transmission Densitometer. 149.00 
Curtis Color Analyst, 3144x44... 295.00 
Stamcor Voltage Control, 150- Watt caj 

See GE: von Halaeaivena ssa baivnenesas . 19.95 
Stamcor Voltage Control, 300-Watt capac ity, 

(EAA, Wan ta vies eqiewid é Weareaeeeme 084 Sars ewN sie 12.95 

Curtis Dufaycolor Printers with voltage 

ee a rrre 8.95 

Curtis Model K (Kodachrome) Printers 

with voltage control. Handsomely fin- 
ished in duo-tone enamel............. 7.50 
Same, in Kit form for home assembly... 19.50 














If you are not getting full satisfaction in your color work, for whatever its purpose, let Fotoshop’s 





@ 18 EAST 42nd ST. 








Single Mirror 
Se SE, | Ww co ccumekandeneees secweees $ 75.00 
Curtis, new, demonstrator. ............secee. 88.00 
Above, with Schneider Xenar, 15 cm., in 
CED... MINE“ (5. sv penwk caw cen eooes 135.00 
rs gat 4 National, Ilex Anastigmat, shutter.. 90.00 
2%x3%4 National, Meyer Primotar in Compur, 
Meyer coupled range finder and coupled 
Walls). (Hasdanwnn dncennw bused keneaneeetas 140.00 
9x12 cm. Wickham, less lens.......... ‘ 30.00 
4x5” Ives, less lens....... ceawee 45.00 
tue hennend 
2%x3% Curtis Scout. sewee . -$360.00 
NN GN NY 04:<8in no ae-ae ca sawaamunaees 250.00 
6%x9 cm. Devin, very latest................ 295.00 
34x44 Nz ationa al, latest. a coupled R.F. 
and ‘ xtre Warsaw aweinelenc canes) ae 
5x7 Devin Precision, current model. List 
195. Special low price, fully guaran- 
nee Meveee a EAA Sande Tee eu seed 95.00 
5x7 National, factory reconditioned, Spe- 
cial low price, fully guaranteed........ 475.00 











Separation negatives from your own Kodachromes, 
$1.00 per set contact. Enlarged separations from 
35 mm., 4x5 max., $1.50 per set. 


SEND FOR FREE COLOR LIST 
“the Nation's Color Headquarters" 
FOTOSHOP, INC. 


Dept. GF 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Roll Tank Agitator 


For develop- 
ing roll film. 
Streamlined 
case of Wertex 
plastic; deep 
tank tray. Agi- 
tator achieves 
perfect turbu- 
lence without 
spilling. Motion assures constant roil- 
ing, will not cause bubbles. Quiet 
electric operation. Holds any stand- 
ard tank. Tray with rubber 
gripper pads. 714” x5%4” 
334”. 

















485 Fifth Avenue 





SOMETHING NEW FOR FILM DEVELOPING!— 


“4 


HENRY HERBERT 


Pack Tank and Tray Agitator 


For pack film 
or tray devel- 
opment. Plas- 
ticized wooden 
base with 
Wertex plastic 
platform. Agi- 
tator carries a five- wail load, prop- 
erly balanced. PLATFORM ROCKS 
8”x10” TRAY with 32 ozs. of liquid. 
Half-inch vertical throw swishes fluid 
without spilling, and gives even 
25 development. Platform has 
each 





rubber grippers; base with rub- 
ber feet. 9x7x234”. 


New York City 
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@ Put the quality of life into your 


black and white prints. Color them 


with Marshall’s easily applied oil 
paints. You don’t have to be an 
artist, brushes aren’t necessary. 


Just spread the colors over picture 
with a tuft of cotton. The details 
of the photo shine through. Com- 
plete instructions tell you how and 
where to use each color. Buy a set 
today. You'll find fun and satis- 
faction making these real-life, col- 
ored photographs. Sets from $1. 
Write for literature. Sold by lead- 
ing dealers. 


&. JOHN G. MARSHALL, Inc. 


Dept. A, 167-173 WN. Ninth St. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


35 MM on 


DEVELOPED & $100 
ENLARGED wed 
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, Write for our com- 
plete price list describing different , a 
services in all size films at —— fy 
low prices. FREE MAILING BAGS keg 


GUARANTEE Return enlargements for full 


refund if not 100% pleased 


MODERN PHOTO LABORATORIES 


Tl West 45th Street, New York, N. Y., Dept. 11 











PLUS X; SUPERIOR 1, 2, 
28 FT. oF 3° care Rioaes aaa 
SO FT—$2.00; 100 FT.—$3.50 
mo] PANATOMIC 
4 ‘FT. or 3 CARTRIDGES aoe 
50 FT.—$2.50; 100 FT.—$4.50 
100 ft. Bulk Film Winder—$3.95 PP. 
SO large Ras tissue book 10c with film 


SUPERIOR - SUPER 
ULTRA SPEED 
CAMERA MART, Inc., 70 W. 45 St, N.Y. t 














Anyone can make a syn- 
chronizer ... only MENDEL- 
SOHN makes the SPEEDGUN. 
MENDELSOHN ¢tomrany 


COMPANY 
457 Bloomfield Ave. Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Amateurs, professionals, convert your knowledge 
of photography into cash! Be a free-lance photo- 
engraver. Establish your own part or full-time 
cut making business or work for others at good 
pay. Automatic equipment, complete home train- 
ing at low cost. Full particulars and big 64-page 
illustrated catalog free! Send for your copy today. 


MTASOPE' Dept. 159 











Aurora, Mo. 
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Bring Out the Subject 


(Continued from page 31) 








rounding it. The same rule applies to 
any pictorial subject. 
Arrangement has its possibilities, too, 


| and the circles once more will furnish 


simple proof of the principle. Arrange 
the circles side by side in an orderly 
manner. The group lacks all individual 
distinction. Now move one circle up or 
down, or to one side. The result is like 
that produced by one broken key in a 
piano keyboard, or a soldier out of step 
with his companions. The implication is 
obvious: To make a man stand out from 
a crowd, an animal from a herd, or a tree 
from a forest, isolate the subject. This 
can be done by selecting an appropriate 
camera angle, or by moving the subject 
itself if feasible. 


Closeups for Emphasis 


Closeup technique is one of the most 
important modern contributions to pho- 
tography. A good closeup shot packs a 
real punch. For proof of its unique ef- 
fectiveness, look at advertisements in 
which photographs are used. Advertis- 
ers stick pretty close to tested formulas 
in centering interest on a page or a sign- 
board. They know that closeups can be 
extremely emphatic, and that this in turn 
results from the elimination of all un- 
necessary material. The emphasis thus 
can be planted where it will do the most 
good. 

One outstanding attribute of closeup 
technique is its power of suggestion. In 
any art, the more you can leave to the 
spectator’s imagination the better, gener- 
ally speaking. By filling the picture area 
with an expressive face, with head and 
shoulders eloquently depicting some type 
of emotion, or with some effectively- 
lighted object (a gear-wheel, for ex- 
ample), you can be sure that the empha- 
sis will be placed where you want it. 


Use of Camera Angles 


Angle shots are used a good deal for 
directing emphasis, but they must be em- 
ployed with caution, because of the dis- 
tortion which is apt to accompany them. 
Deliberate distortion can produce some 
striking results, but it must be handled 
with taste and judgment. 

Let’s see what various camera angles 
can do. A low angle tends to increase 
the feeling of speed and strength in the 
subject. There’s a real sense of massive- 
ness when a big ship, or a skyscraper, or 
an athlete is photographed from a low 
angle. On the other hand a high angle, 
while it may seem to minimize the sub- 
ject, really adds to its effectiveness. 
Crowds, marching men, and individuals 
climbing steps are among the subjects 
which can be shown to good advantage 
when photographed from above. These 
high-angle shots are at their best when 
they include long shadows, such as are 
obtained in early morning or late after- 
noon. One important thing to remember 
is that both high- and low-angle shots 
are very useful in getting rid of disturb- 
ing background detail. Sometimes a dis- 
tracting background can’t be eradicated 


conveniently in any other way. Size up 
this situation before you shoot. 


Show the Subject in Action 


Action is full of possibilities for spot- 
ting emphasis where you want it in a 
picture. Many successful photographers 
today feel action to be a highly essential 
ingredient in any picture arrangement. 
A moving object attracts the eye as noth- 
ing else will. Naturally you can’t make 
your subject actually move in a still pic- 
ture, so you must try to get a feeling of 
motion into the scene. To do this it isn’t 
necessary to photograph a figure in mid- 
air or a bullet in flight. Subtle methods 
can be just as effective, such as showing 
a pointing finger, a ripple on a pond, a 
smile, or a cloud of dust raised by an 
auto or a team of horses. 

Arresting action with a camera is not 
just a matter of “freezing” it. It means 
catching it so that motion is expressed. 
A speeding train looks convincing when 
accompanied by trailing billows of smoke 
and steam. Similarly a still picture of a 
sailboat should show filled sails, while 
bent trees and dashing waves can tell a 
graphic tale of stormy weather. 

To accentuate the feeling of action, 
some photographers prefer to use shutter 
speeds somewhat slower than those called 
for, in order to get a slight blurring of 
moving components. Similarly, in taking 
action pictures of speedboats or auto 
racers, the camera can be “swung” with 
the action. This records the moving ob- 
ject sharply but blurs the background, 
the latter serving to suggest great speed. 


Use of Foreground Framing 


Framing the center of interest is a 
familiar device. In doing this, you make 
use of foreground objects and _ place 
them so that they provide a sort of frame 
through which the main subject is 
viewed. This treatment adds a feeling of 
depth to the picture, at the same time 
giving a dramatic impact to the subject. 
Like an actual frame, the foreground 
frame in a picture isolates and surrounds 
the subject to which attention is to be 
brought. When a foreground frame is 
not available in a scene, you can some- 
times “burn in” the four corners of a 
print to produce a spotlight effect on the 
subject. The basic principle is the same, 
the attention being focused where you 
want it. 

Proper Use of Repetition 


Repetition is a basic device in every 
form of artistic endeavor. It is borrowed 
from nature, where we find it in such 
things as clouds, mountain ranges, waves, 
and the stripes on a zebra. In using 
repetition for emphasis you must bear in 
mind that it can be either rhythmic or 
monotonous. Monotony is apt to result 
when identical shapes are repeated. 
Rhythm comes from the judicious use of 
similar shapes or forms which have some 
variation in size, color, etc. 

Identical shapes can be repeated to pro- 
vide a pattern against which an entirely 
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| lights in a subject’s eyes. 
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different type of subject will stand out 
effectively. In such cases the very mo- 
notony of the pattern helps to emphasize 
the main point of interest. But as a rule, 
repetition should not be identical when 
emphasis is wanted. A shot showing 
simply a row of soldiers standing at at- 
tention has a monotonous effect. But 
that same group of soldiers photographed 
in the middle of a charge is an entirely 
different matter pictorially. They may 
be the same men, all dressed identically, 
but each will be shown in a different po- 
sition or attitude. 


Control of Definition 


Depth of field can be of great help in 
making your main subject stand out 
strongly. Too frequently we see pictures 
in which the background is just as im- 
portant as the subject, with the latter 
tending to blend into the former. You 
sometimes see this effect in an outdoor 
portrait, for example, where everything 
is in sharp focus from the subject’s ear 
right back to the foliage behind the sub- 
ject. Under such conditions there can be 
no real center of interest. 

The solution is simple. Where the 
background is “spotty” or otherwise dis- 
tracting, open the lens diaphragm suf- 
ficiently to throw it out of focus. Ac- 
quaint yourself with the approximate 
depth characteristics of your lens at va- 
rious apertures, so that you can tell 
pretty well at what point things will be- 
gin to blur when you focus sharply on a 
subject at a given distance. Once you 
get the hang of this use of “selective 
focus” you'll find yourself able to render 
backgrounds sharp or blurred at will. It 
goes without saying, of course, that shut- 
ter speeds must be altered to compen- 
sate for changes in aperture. 


Use of Highlights 


As the flame attracts the moth, so the 
highlights in a photograph usually attract 
the gaze of an onlooker first and last. 
Try this out yourself. See if it isn’t the 
light tones which invite the eye first. 
From them your gaze wanders to the 
darker tones in the picture, only to re- 
turn to the highlights which first invited 
your attention. These may be reflected 
from water, polished metal, glass, or the 
skin. Or they may consist of the catch- 
Catchlights, 
incidentally, are essential to almost any 
good portrait. 

Experimentation with both sunlight 
and artificial light will soon show you 
how to control highlights on the subject. 
Some photographers use oil on the sub- 
ject’s skin to accentuate the effect. In 
making use of the highlight technique 
you'll have to watch your exposures and 
development carefully, lest the shadow 
portions register muddy or too dark, or 
the highlights themselves become blocked 
up. Sometimes you can get by with an 
exposure which wasn’t exactly what was 
called for, by means of manipulation in 
printing—but for best results successful 
highlight control demands correct ex- 
posure and development. 

The ideal of every photographer is to 
record only what he wants on the nega- 
tive. Conditions seldom are ideal, how- 
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ever. Too often you can’t get close enough 
to the subject, or far enough away, due 
to limited working space or lack of time. 
Perhaps you don’t have the necessary 
battery of wide-angle and _ telephoto 
lenses. Consequently, when you trip the 
shutter you just about seal the fate of a 
picture—but not quite. There’s always 
the possibility of manipulation and con- 
trol during printing. Cropping, tilting, 
dodging, and burning-in all can help the 
cause of emphasis in composition. 

The various factors for giving the prin- 
cipal subject the benefit of dynamic em- 
phasis have, of necessity, been treated 
here as separate and almost independent 
units. They are most easily explained by 
that method. Yet most are interrelated 
and depend to some extent upon others. 
For example, a print can contain a truly 
pleasing range of tones and still be a 
poor picture if the background swamps 
the main subject or is otherwise unsuit- 
able. The more you become conscious of 
these various methods of accentuating 
your subject the better your work will 
be. Art and skill enter into any endeavor 
only when the workman begins to under- 
stand the reasons for what he does.—f® 
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If you can make a set of prints that are 
self-explanatory, and will stand alone 
without captions, you have mastered the 
art of telling stories in pictures. 

One more word on technique. Don’t 
go in for “arty” effects. Lighting and 
focus should be used to give maximum 
visibility and sharpness of detail. Re- 
member that some detail is bound to be 
lost in reproduction, regardless of the 
printing process used. Less will be lost 
in magazine reproduction than in that of 
newspapers, of course, because of the finer 
paper and better printing methods, but 
every picture should have a good “mar- 
gin of safety” in detail to offset any pos- 
sible loss. Things that are essential to 
the picture story must stand out well, so 
there is no chance of their being ob- 
scured. 


Don’t feel bound to find an unusual | 


subject for your picture story. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the ordinary, friendly aspects 
of day-to-day life make better subjects 
than freaks or oddities. Babies, already 
a favorite subject among amateur cam- 
eramen, hold great possibilities. 

Instead of taking merely appealing 
shots of young children, why not shoot 
a story-telling sequence? The one that 
appears with this article, made by Look’s 
Earl Theisen, is an excellent example 
of what can be done with the simplest 
of stories—the growth of a baby through 
his first year. 

Another possibility, certainly within 
the reach of almost every amateur, is a 
continuity sequence of Little Sister’s first 
dance. Show her getting dressed under 
the helpful eye of the assembled family; 
pinning on her first corsage; borrowing 
Mother’s fur coat; driving off with her 
proud young man. 

Later on you can shoot her triumphs 



































Argus A III. $13.75; Mod. CC 
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Instruction booklets, for any" camera 7. 45 
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Use NuAce Mounting Covers 
to keep your albums and 
scrapbooks neat and or- 
derly. They provide maxi- 
mum protection against loss 
or damage. 
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FINISHING 


35mm. 2 ENLARGED 90: 
Exclusive engineering advances make possible 
pM ine unrealized quality at this. as- 
shingly low price. Automatic equipment 
of uncanny precision keeps cost low, elimi- 
nates human error in judging negatives, 
Each Frame Separately Exposed 
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Speedi-dry Infra Red Ray Bath, plus pure, fil- 
tered air, assures cleaner, glossier negatives. Films 
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at the dance itself, and finally her home- 
coming with Mother lying awake to hear 
the exciting story. Only a few shots, 
those at the dance itself, will require 
working “on location,” but they will need 
the atmosphere of an orchestra or other 
dancing couples in the background. The 
rest can be taken at leisure. 

In submitting pictures for publication, 
print them on glossy paper, 8x10 or 5x7 
in size. Never send anything smaller 
than 4x5, and make up larger prints 
whenever possible. 

Watch your print quality in making 
enlargements. Good, sharp, snappy ones 
are desirable—but there should not be so 
much contrast that highlights appear flat 
and chalky or shadow detail is lost in 
solid black. 

Each print should be accompanied by 
full information. Tell who, what, when, 
where, and how. Give the whole story 
behind the picture. Type this informa- 
tion, and paste it to the back of the 
print. Remember that the editor who 
examines your photographs may not have 
seen your covering letter. Each print 
should be accompanied by enough in- 
formation to make it self-explanatory. 
Don’t forget to add your own name and 
address. 

As an amateur photographer, you have 
a huge and constantly expanding market 
in the field of the picture magazines. 
Buckle down to taking pictures that tell 
a story—the kind editors are looking for 
—and you can make your hobby a highly 
profitable one.— 


Table Supports Glass 
for Lighting from Below 
ITH the increasing interest in 
tabletop photography and paper 
negative work, many amateurs find occa- 
sions when they want to illuminate a 





Setup in use for paper negative retouching. 


setup or a big negative from below. This 
usually requires some sort of makeshift 
to hold a sheet of glass on which the sub- 
ject is placed above the light source. A 
quick and easy method is illustrated in 
the accompanying photo. Just open the 
dining-room table as though you were 
going to add an extra leaf or two and then 
place a sheet of glass above the opening 
as shown. Effective lighting from below 
can be obtained by means of a spotlight, 
a flood in reflector, or a slide projector 
pointed at a mirror set at a 45-degree 
angle to the floor. Be sure the glass is 
thick enough to afford sufficient strength 
when supported only at the sides.—Roger 
Johnston, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Drama in Pictures 
(Continued from page 29) 








is planned. These are the photographs 
you see illustrating insurance, drug, and 
institutional advertising. The same sort 
of sympathetic, seeing eye is necessary to 
recognize material for a good picture of 
this type. The best way to make them is 
to get together a congenial group of your 
friends. Include those who are inter- 
ested in the theater, as well as the cam- 
era fans. Pool your lights and equip- 
ment, and pick the largest room for a 
studio. Now select models and decide on 
a subject. The possibilities are so varied 
and endless that I need hardly give you 
suggestions. 

A group of my students were excited 
about a picture I had made of three peo- 
ple—a man in a hospital bed, his wife, 
and the doctor. I told them to go ahead 
and make a series of pictures along the 
same lines. 

Without a single rented prop, they set 
to work. First they selected a model for 
the doctor. One student ran up to the 
M.D. in the building and borrowed a 
white coat. The selection of the model 
was guided not only by the type of face 
usually associated with a doctor, but the 
hands. Although many doctors actually 
have short, fat fingers, in type casting 
they must have long, sensitive hands. If 
you have no friends who answer this de- 
scription, you can avoid closeups of the 
hands, or change the situation. 

After spending considerable time se- 
lecting the patient, the class went to work 
on him. First they bandaged his eyes. 
In a body, they moved away from him 
and studied the effect. They liked it so 
well that when I looked again, there was 
no head visible at all. The model had 
become the man in the bandage mask. 
It was fun, of course, but they missed a 
chance for interesting facial expression. 
Any attractive would-be actress can play 
the part of the wife. 

When the models were selected and 
dressed for their parts, the set was built 
up. The patient, complaining about dif- 
ficulty in breathing through the heavy 
swathing mask, was put in bed regard- 
less of his protests. The doctor was given 
a loose end of bandage to play with, and 
the wife was placed in a low chair at the 
bedside. She was given a pocketbook to 
hold. This was a good idea, as it gave 
her something to do with her hands. 
Even the most experienced professional 
models find it difficult to manage their 
hands if they have nothing to hold. A 
pocketbook solves the problem nicely as 
it not only occupies the hands, but gives 
them an opportunity to display the ap- 
propriate emotion. 

The set was ready and the students 
were about to light the picture. Here, 
for the first time, I stepped in. I asked 
them how they were planning to light it. 
Each had a different suggestion, but the 
consensus was that they should light each 
model individually and then light for the 
whole set. 

I vetoed that. It is an easier way, I ad- 
mitted. But that does not make it the 
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best way. Light the set as » whole at 
the beginning, and do it so meticulously 
that no change in lighting is necessary 
when you shift to closeups. They looked 
at me as if I were Simon Legree, but they 
set to work to do it. A strong floodlamp 
was placed on the side to the right. This 
took care of general illumination. A 
spotlight was used to illuminate the girl’s 
face from the left side. Out in front was 
a diffused floodlight. 

To achieve perfect modeling of the 
faces as well, no other lights were neces- 
sary. Once the basic lights are set up, 
what you need is time, skill, and patience. 
A spotlight is often a lazy worker’s sub- 
stitute for labor. If one light does not 
bring out a sharp enough separation, or 
if a highlight is desirable, lazy photog- 
raphers haul out another light. This is 
not good practice. Use few lights, but 
know them so thoroughly that you uti- 
lize every bit of candlepower each pos- 
sesses. In this way you do not flood your 
picture with many little lights, each hav- 
ing but one purpose. Make each light 
fulfill as many functivns as it is able, and 
you will have less trouble with harsh 
shadows, double shadows, and washed 
out faces. 

My class licked the lighting problem 
and proceeded to shoot the first of the 
projected series of pictures. They de- 
cided to do the whole group first. Each 
model was told individually what to do, 
then as a group they were rehearsed to- 
gether. It was important to watch the 
background of each head and pair of 
hands. The doctor’s hands had to clear 
the patient’s head or else the white ban- 
dages and pillow would run into the 
white coat sleeves and make that section 
of the picture an indistinguishable jum- 
ble. The patient’s head had to clear the 
pillow at the top for the same reason. 
The wife had to be removed a bit from 
the bed to bring her profie in relief 
against the dark wall. The position of all 
three models set, they were told to hold 
still while a reading was made. Then, 
and then only, after the camera was fo- 
cused, stopped down, and loaded, the 
models were talked into giving the proper 
expression. 

Too many beginners when working 
with models, particularly untrained ones, 
ask the impossible. Before they have set 
up a light, they tell the model the ex- 
pression they want. The poor model 
tries to assume it all during the posing 
and lighting. The result is that when the 
photographer is ready to shoot, all the 
spontaneity and life has been tortured 
out of the model. 

I make it a practice to put all the mod- 
els at ease while I am working out the 
details of a picture. When they are placed 


. to my satisfaction and I am ready to work 


on the lighting (a long tedious job in a 
professional studio), I put chalk marks 
where their feet are. Then I ask them 
not to move their feet from these marks. 
This leaves them free to stretch and turn 
their bodies without moving out of the 
set while I light it. 

As soon as I am ready to light their 
faces, they are asked to remain as still 
as possible. From this point on I work as 
fast as I can. I have not yet mentioned 
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expression to the models. They do not 
know whether they are to laugh, cry, or 
scream in terror. While the film is being 
put in the camera, I explain the situation 
and tell them the expression I want. 

With professional models, this is usu- 
ally all that is necessary for the first shot. 
By talking to the models during reload- 
ing, I criticize their expressions and posi- 
tions and make suggestions for improving 
them. Because your models have been 
brought to this point with fresh, untired 
facial muscles it is possible to go on and 
shoot twenty-five to thirty variations 
within a few minutes. In my experience, 
at least, this has been the most successful 
system. 

In shooting a series of pictures with 
emotional appeal, there are other ele- 
ments than light and expression to be 
considered. Camera angles are among the 
most important. So often I have noticed 
that en amateur photographer will stand 
on his head to get an interesting angle 
on a picture he wants, when he is work- 
ing outdoors. Yet that same amateur in 
a studio will set up his camera on a tri- 
pod and never move it. He will move | 
the lights, the human players, and treat | 
his camera as if it were nailed to the | 
floor. If this is your trouble, I suggest 
that you use a smaller camera and throw 
away your tripod. 

Personally, I like a big camera on a 
mobile tripod. Yet I have seen many fine 
studio shots made on cameras using 35 
mm film. It seems to me that the diffi- 
culty in composition is so much greater 
with such a camera that it is worthwhile 
to train yourself to move your full-size 
camera about freely. Walk around the 
set, and look at each model individually. 
Study them while squatting on your 
haunches, and from the top of a ladder. 
After you have had a worm’s eye view as 
well as one from a high angle, decide 
which is best. Then replace your eye 
with your lens. 

In all pictures of this type there is one 
other thing to be remembered. Don’t 
spread your picture all over the film. It 
is seldom that even the smallest set can- 
not be condensed. Keep your action large 
and eliminate quantities of atmosphere. 
Often only a bit is needed. One of the 
best heart-throb pictures I have seen was 
taken by a pupil of mine. It showed only 
a section of truck wheel, and a portion of 
an overturned baby carriage. Had he 
tried to show the whole picture, he would 
have had the usual police record photo. 

Start taking these human interest pic- 
tures, working alone or with a group of 
friends. Make an assignment out of every 
project—plan your pictures for a purpose. 
They can show the charity activities cov- 
ered by your local Community Chest 
campaigns, dramatize the necessity for 
protecting children from reckless drivers, 
or bring out the color and drama of the 
slums in your city. Make them on any 
humanitarian subject you choose. 

When you have made your first series 
of pictures based on emotional appeal, I 
am sure you will begin seeing more and 
more dramatic possibilities in the every- 
day happenings about you. The material 
you are seeking can be found anywhere. 
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We're In the Army Now! 


(Continued from page 23) 





An expert photographer, Capt. McDou- 
gle formerly was with Life. Another of- 
ficer, Lieut. George H. Melvin, and 11 
non-commissioned officers make up the 
school’s faculty. The non-coms are 
headed by Technical Sgt. Edward White, 
who is a Regular Army man, a graduate 
of the Winona School of Photography, 
and a first-rate photographer and teacher. 
The other non-com teachers are chosen 
from the student body, which averages 
between 60 and 70 men. 

One of the first things I learned was 
that the Army does not teach a man to be 
a photographer; he’s supposed to be one 
when he is inducted. It does teach him 
the Army way of doing things. The many 
different methods used by civilian pro- 
fessionals are altered to conform with 
the highly disciplined and precise Army 
system. 

Any preconceived notions I had about 
knowing all there was to know about 
making pictures were soon dispelled. I 
learned more about developing and 
printing technique in six weeks in the 
Army than I had in six years in mufti, 
to say nothing of such mysteries as pho- 
tographic optics and map reading. And I 
take better pictures now than I ever did 
before. 

The course of instruction used to ex- 
tend over a 13-week period but has now 
been whittled down to a basic 270-hour, 
six-week program of the most intense 
character. The soldier undergoing this 
training has little time to think about 
anything but photography. Some of the 
boys who’ve been to college say they 
never encountered any course as stiff on 
the campus. Since the Army photog- 
rapher is first of all a soldier, he must 


| receive basic military training along with 
| his technical instruction, which means he 


has to fit in drill and the manual of arms 
along with his school work. The Army 
makes very busy men out of its student 
photographers—but we really enjoy it. 

Here’s an average day in the life of the 
rookie photographer, a schedule that’s 
sure to eliminate that bored feeling: 

Up with the bugle, early. Reveille pa- 
rade. Make up bunks, tidy up barracks, 
and clean house generally. Shave and 
wash. Breakfast—‘“a hearty and well- 
balanced meal.” Relaxation period, usu- 
ally given over to comparing notes on 
Army life with the radiomen, pigeoneers, 
and linemen. Line up with fellow pho- 
tographers and march off to class at the 
advanced hour of 7:20 a.m. 

Four hours later, mess call brings re- 
lease for a welcome hour and a quarter; 
then back to class from 12:45 to 3:15. 
Drill, the bane of every soldier’s exist- 
ence, is held at 4. Dinner follows, hap- 
pily, at 5. And on three evenings out of 
seven the rookie photographer atiends 


| classes from 7:30 to 9:30, after which he 
| is free as a bird until “lights out” a half- 


And so to bed. 
The Army’s photographic training is 
designed not only to perfect the rookie’s 


un. | technique but also to develop his initia- 





tive and self-reliance, so that he can act 
on his own when he gets his eventual 
field assignment. The Army photog- 
rapher is supposed to be a kind of one- 
man picture agency. He must know the 
type of picture required in a given situa- 
tion; then he goes out and gets the pic- 
ture (often under the most adverse 
conditions), returns and develops the 
negative, makes the print, writes a full 
and explicit caption, and speeds the fin- 
ished job on its way to its final objective. 

The variety of photographs the fully- 
trained Army photographer may be 
called upon to make requires the most 
thorough training possible. Here, for ex- 
ample, are the classes of pictures a sea- 
soned soldier photographer must be 
equipped to make at a moment’s notice: 

1. News and Public Relations. These 
may be either spot or feature shots or 
those designed for use in a long-term 
propaganda campaign. 

2. Historical Record. Photographs for 
the files of the War Department in Wash- 
ington, where the history of the war is 
preserved. 

3. Identification. Photographs used for 
identification of personnel. 

4. Training Aids. Photographs used in 
various other branches of the service as 
aids in training personnel. 

5. Tactical Aids. Photographs taken in 
the field, map reproduction, ete. 

6. Legal. Used in many cases to make 
settlement to civilian property holders, 
and for identification of prisoners. 

7. Miscellaneous. Photographs used to 
supplement reports, aid morale, etc. 

Here’s how the training progresses: 
During his first two weeks the rookie is 
given a thorough review of theory and 
composition of pictures, familiarizes him- 
self with Army equipment and materials, 
and learns the Army method of doing 
things. The Speed Graphic is the basic 
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camera used, but we also operate view 
cameras as well as identification and copy 
cameras. The rookie finds himself mak- 
ing a more-or-less painless adjustment to 
Army photographic procedure during this 
primary phase, and usually finds that ar- 
bitrary regulations he griped at to begin 
with turn out to have good reasons be- 
hind them. 

Throughout this period of training no 
film actually is exposed. The student 
handles the cameras, makes his own set- 
ups, focuses, and makes “dry run” ex- 
posures. 

At the same time he studies the or- 
ganization and structure of the U. S. 
Army, for there is no telling to what 
branch of the service he eventually will 
be assigned. Our graduates are shooting 
pictures with the Infantry in the South 
Pacific area, with the AEF in Ireland, and 
with the Coast Artillery at home and 
abroad. It’s part of the photographer’s 
job to know his Army thoroughly. 

The rookie spends his third and fourth 
week at the photo school working under 
the close supervision of instructors in 
the darkrooms, mastering Army tech- 
nique in developing, enlarging and print- 
ing, making lantern slides, and handling 
projectors of various types. For the first 
time since he was inducted he starts ac- 
tually making pictures again, and begins 
to feel that Army life isn’t so bad after 
all. He does a good deal of night pho- 
tography during his evening sessions. 
This particular training is valuable prep- 
aration in case he has to take night battle 
shots under tricky lighting conditions 
later. 

Map-reading is a required and invalu- 
able part of the training, since most of 
us never used anything more involved 
than an automobile road map in press 
work. Photographic optics is another 
field which is new to most of us and a 
thorough coverage of it is given. The 
use of filters and flash photography under 
war conditions also is treated intensively 
at this stage. 

In the final two weeks of the course the 
rookie is kept hopping. He gets constant 
assignments, sometimes as many as three 
or four a day. He may, for example, be 
told to report to Captain X, commanding 
officer of Company Y, and secure pictures 
of men practicing on the rifle range. In 
having the students cover assignments of 
this type the photo school is performing 
one of its subsidiary functions, i.e., mak- 
ing itself useful to another branch of the 
Signal Corps. This sort of job comes un- 
der the “Training Aid” classification, 
since Captain X can use the photos thus 
supplied for illustrations in rifle instruc- 
tion. 

The photographer takes his pictures at 
the rifle range, and wastes no time doing 
it, either, for the Army demands a strict 
accounting of each man’s time. Then he 
reports back to photo headquarters, 
makes a set of fully-captioned prints, and 
submits these for examination and grad- 
ing by an instructor. The student’s fu- 
ture in the Army depends to a large ex- 
tent upon his showing in handling these 
assignments under actual working condi- 
tions. The staff of instructors gives each 
man’s work an eagle-eyed scrutiny to see 
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that square pegs are kept out of round 
holes. 

By way of illustration, a man who 
shows superior technique in developing, 
printing, and general laboratory work is 
likely to be assigned upon graduation to 
one of the Signal Corps laboratories in 
Washington, Fort Monmouth, or else- 
where. The man who brings back the 
required picture regardless of difficulties 
encountered probably will be given serv- 


ice with a field outfit, where his depend- | 


ability and initiative can be put to the 
most effective use. And if a student dem- 
onstrates a knack for imparting informa- 


tion, he is apt to be retained as an in- 


structor in the photo school itself. 

Upon completion of my training course 
I was assigned to the staff of instructors, 
which automatically gave me a corporal’s 


rating. However, due to regulations I 
had to wait impatiently until I had put 


in four months of service before I got my 
stripes and the $54 monthly that goes 
with them. This increased pay, inciden- 
tally, is an item not to be despised in the 
Army, even though many of us made 
nearly that much weekly back home. 


This being a democratic army, every | 


private theoretically has a marshal’s 
baton in his knapsack. The photographer 
therefore can rise as high in rank as his 
ability will take him. For instance, he 


can apply for officer’s training (as I have | 
done with my fingers carefully crossed!). | 


If the Army thinks I am officer material 
I will undergo a three-month training 


period here at Fort Monmouth and | 


emerge a second lieutenant. Thereafter, 
I could be assigned to any branch of the 
Signal Corps—radio or telegraph com- 
munications, even pigeoneering. These 


possibilities might not seem so good for | 


an old lens-hound like myself; but the 
Army wants well-rounded officers who 
can handle themselves in any branch of 
the Signal Corps. 


If Uncle Sam decides I’m not the type | 


to help run his Army I'll carry on here 
teaching others what little I know about 
the difficult photographic science, or I 
may be sent forth to battle with one of 
the task forces somewhere on our far- 
flung battle-fronts. 

But wherever I am, if I’ve got a camera 
in my hands I'll be satisfied. And mean- 
while the Army is giving me the best 
photographic education I could ask.— fe 


Angle Shots from Auto 
HERE are many times when it is 
advantageous to take pictures from 

a high angle, in order to shoot over the 
heads of spectators or to photograph 
something that cannot be seen from an 
ordinary height. An automobile top 
makes a handy place from which to 
shoot, if you can get secure footing with- 
out damaging the surface of the car. 
One way to accomplish this is to use a 
section of carpet or a small throw rug, 
tying it to the door posts to prevent 
slipping. This platform will also fur- 
nish an unusual and interesting angle 
for taking home movies. If you have a 
friend drive the car very slowly, you can 
get “traveling boom” shots like those 
obtained in regular motion pictures.— 
Norman Sklarewitz, Whiting, Ind. 
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Sowice Including — 

\VE PROJECTION TRANSPARENCIES, 
DELUXE ENLARGEMENTS 
EXHIBITION PRINTS, ETC. 


POSIT 


e 
FREE ON REQUEST he 
COMPLETE PRICE LIST and MAILING B 
OUR GUARANTEE IS YOUR PROTECTION 


ONEY REFUNDED IF NOT 


Le 
| M 
fy _ ENTIRELY SATISFIED. 
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SINGLE FRAME * MEMO * UNIVER FIL! 
ENLARGED TO 2" x3 
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ay Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
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MULTI-LENS 
= mg PHOTO 
ENLARGER 
» ENLARGES, COPIES 

and REDUCES all ~—-- 

ves from 35 mm t 4 x 


. AUTOMATI- 
CALLY. Includes 3.5 fo- 
cus [6.3 ANASTIGMAT 
—s and 5 ha a 
‘ easel, 
steel iter, 
$4 1:5 

oe, — back 
G' Send for 
148 West 23rd Se. 
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THE ORIGINAL CELLOPHANE ENVELOPE 
Money-back guarantee 
seme size (ea, envelope holds strip of 


200 for $1. 
35 « hol ar Ge. cone d . 
Hea ties a, ERR 
Nes eins “aunisies “hclas ‘tote aiceaia : 

nepatives Pom wane ewe Sees sno ter 91:00 


MINIATURE FILM SUPPLY CO. 
723 7th Ave. New York, N.Y. 
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3 UNITED'S OUTSTANDING SPECIALS 


Ragutar stock items in our Seriap catalogue offered as 
prelude iol Rg | pow argain bulletin. 
Contaflex F2 So $197.50 





Weltini F2 Xenon. gL, a e. Fndr. 99.50 9 
4xS Speed Graphic. Box 39.50 > 
Rolleifiex 6x6 F3 c.z Tes ar. 59.50 5 
9x12 Film Pack F4.5 Tess L.N. 49.50 § 
» Balda 120 size F2.9 Meyer 37.50 
x12 Zeiss Miroflex 15cm F4.5, C.Z.T. 79.50 
Ex>k Jr. reflex F3.5 len 64.50 
Leica A -S Elmar, Perfect 47.50 
eic Summar, Chrome, L 149.50 ¢ 
4 Contax ttt, F2 Sonnar, parome L.N 95.00 ¢ 
4 x Camora~t steel Sees eee eccreece 139.50 ¢ 
4 PECIA Ls 1 iN. LEN 4 
Tele Xenar Fs.3 Telephoto 18cm for 21/4x 
31% Speed Graphic on Boa $79.50 9 
@ Goerz Dagor, 12 inch Barrel, F6.8... 79.50 § 
» Kine Exakta Telephoto Trioplan F2.8 , 
$ _ 3 0 a AREreete 89.50 ¢ 
§ Goerz Dagor, F6.8, 12.5cm, Foc. 39.50 ¢ 
>» C.Z. Tessar, F2.7, 8cm Barrel, uN: 44.50 
> 
, 


Piaube!l Tele Makinar, F6.8 Barrel... 32.50 
Wollensak W.A. for 4x5 31/2” shutt er, LIN. io 
jany Used Lenses in seastoneark, Goerz, Hex and 
Odds ‘and “ends 
Leitz Rapid-Changers, Chrome, L.N. 
Angie View Finder, Like New . 
Weston Leicameter 320, Weston eee 
Exakta Microscope Etiachment, New... 
Leitz Nooky for Elmar L 
Zeiss Micrometer for Co ontamete er 
DeJjur Versatile Enl., 
Valoy Enlarger with’ Vv. 
Elwood 8x1 





. popular’ makes én stock. 
‘ ameras for immediate deliver Complet 
4 Rental Film Library—Write for Film Lis it. — 








78 Chambers Street, New York, N.Y. 








VILLAGE FILM 
LABORATORIES 








DEV. AND 
PRINTED TO 
3%x4% 


Marg 
PRICE LIST 


DEPT. C. VILLAGE STATION 
Los Angeles, California 














ART NEGATIVES 


Fine grain negatives for use in your enlarger 
or contact printer. Make sharp, salon prints 
of PRETTY MODELS with your own equip- 
ment. Negatives are 24% x 2%” 

SAMPLE SET OF 4 FOR si rm, 
Single Sample, 25c. EE 

mm Art transparency with com 


ple set of four for $1. 

Big Free Negative Offer 
Details sent with all $1 sample orders. 
RADIO CITY NEGATIVE COMPANY 
Box 123, ew vOnk. na « aan CF 




















“BET TER PICTURES” 
ANY agMM, to raize BVaxS va 81.00 Savelepes 
EXPOSURE. ROLL 800. ""No? 127 SPLIT 
CANDID ROLL—1 p> Sh. 
Sinxaig and printed to only 50c 
% eC oceccessccoces 
give contact ‘quali brome Service. tend 
roll and Tt eh 
REPRINTS 3c EACH 
VAPORATED—i0c Additional Per Roll 
BETTER PICTURES 


2523, Lawrence Ave., Dept. P, Chicago, i. 
stamps or coin to cover mail ng charges. 








ENLIST your movie equipment 
in the service of the U. S. A. 
See page 71 for complete details! 
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Keep Your Prints from Curling 


(Continued from page 32) 








these materials are porous and permit 
fairly rapid drying, and the gentle pres- 
sure keeps even the most obstinate pho- 
tographic paper from humping up. Av- 


| erage drying time is six hours or over- 








night. Never use newspapers without 
cloth to protect the pictures, or you are 
likely to find printed matter on them. 

That’s too slow for you? Then you 
need a drying frame. A drying frame is 
really two frames hinged together to 
open like a book. A good size is 4 by 6 
feet, which will accommodate 35 8x10 
prints at once. The frame is made of 
light wooden strips and supports panels 
of cheesecloth on the inner sides, held 
with thumbtacks or waterproof glue. 

Surface-dry prints are placed face up 
or down on one side of this “sandwich.” 
The opposite frame is folded over and 
held with a catch. The device then can 
be set up vertically in a warm place in 
the room, or in the blast of an electric 
fan. In a matter of minutes the prints 
will dry, and the cheesecloth on both 
sides will hold them flat. 

So far we’ve made no mention of dry- 
ing presses. If you use one, make cer- 
tain that adequate blotters are available 
—and by adequate is meant at least four 
times as many blotters as the maximum 


| number of prints you intend drying at 


oné time. 

Simply alternating wet prints and blot- 
ters and putting them in the press isn’t 
enough. Left that way, with no ventila- 
tion, prints would stay damp for a long 
time. That’s not the way the press was 
meant to be used. 

The only way moisture can leave prints 
in the press is by absorption by dry blot- 
ters. Change the blotters hourly and 
spread the damp ones on a table to dry 
out. Used this way, a drying press can 
be a handy adjunct in any darkroom, al- 
though it is a little less convenient than 
the other methods outlined since it re- 
quires attention during the drying proc- 
ess. 

One excellent print drying device is 
the blotter roll. Its corrugated cardboard 
insert assures ventilation, which speeds 
up the process. Moreover, the action of 


| the roll imparts a slight reverse curl 





which neutralizes the natural curl of the 
paper. Prints must be inserted with the 
emulsion toward the outside of the roll. 

So far we’ve emphasized production of 
a flat print at the start, and it is really 
easier to take pains and make sure prints 
dry flat than to dry them by slipshod 
methods and try to “de-curl” them after- 
ward. If, despite all precautions, your 
carefully dried prints still curl slightly, 
it probably means that your house is 
dry and overheated, and the emulsion 
dries out too completely. You can avoid 
curling from this cause by adding an 
ounce of glycerin to your final tray of 
wash water. 

The exact proportions don’t matter very 
much; about 1 to 12 will do. The print 
should soak in it several minutes. The 
aim is to leave a trace of glycerin in the 


emulsion to prevent excessive drying, 
The small amount of glycerin retained 
does not harm the picture in any way. 
The diluted glycerin solution should be 
saved for use again. 

In newspaper offices prints which curl 
are treated drastically to break their 
backbone forever. An editor lays them 
face down on his glass topped desk and 
draws them out forcibly from under a 
steel edged ruler. Don’t handle your 
precious pictorial prints this way, how- 
ever. You'll certainly crack the emul- 
sion, especially if the print was fixed in 
a fresh hypo bath with plenty of harden- 
ing properties. 

A glycerin-treated print will be limp 
and can be submitted to greater flexion 
without cracking. If you must de-curl a 
print by forcible means, try the milder 
method of placing it in a large envelope 
and “sawing” it gently over the rounded 
edge of a desk or table. 

Still a better de-curling stunt is to 
glue the edge of a long strip of wrapping 
paper to a length of broom handle. By 
winding up prints, emulsion side out, in- 
side the paper trailer and around the 
broom handle you can de-curl the most 
stubborn ones. Or you can mount an or- 
dinary roller window shade on the edge 
of your worktable, adjust it for greatest 
tension, and feed prints into it face down 
to de-curl them. 

Another way to flatten prints which are 
badly curled is to swab them on the back 
with an alcohol-water mixture (1:1) and 
give them a brief pressing between blot- 
ters under a heavy stack of books. The 
volatile fluid evaporates more rapidly 
than plain water and shortens the proc- 
ess, but ordinary dampening will do. 

So far we’ve discussed non-glossy pa- 
pers only, but curling troubles occur even 
with ferrotyped glossy prints. When 
these prints pop off the tins with concen- 
tric ring markings and curled corners it 
means drying was too fast and perhaps 
too complete. 

The glycerin rinse is helpf--!, as with 
non-glossy prints. It is also good not to 
have the final wash water too cold, since 
this contracts the emulsion, which ex- 
pands as the print warms up, causing 
buckling. 

Dry ferrotyped prints slowly. Not only 
will they be flatter, but the gloss will be 
improved. Either lay the tins face down- 
ward on a layer of newspapers, so that 
the weight of the tin itself keeps the 
prints flat, or throw a blanket over the 
tins while the prints are drying. 

But even the flattest print will curl if 
you stick it up on the wall with a couple 
of thumbtacks and forget about it. The 
very nature of the print, consisting of an 
emulsion coated on a paper base with 
different expansion and contraction char- 
acteristics, makes this inevitable. There- 
fore store prints under slight pressure in 
well-filled boxes, mount them, or frame 
under glass. Dry your pictures correctly 
and take good care of them, and you will 
banish curled prints forever.— 
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@ FINEST FINISHING 
y FOR ONLY 25c MORE £ 


sy Pay a little more for extra quality, extra 2% 
~ care—your insurance ag ainst disappoint- 
ment and loss of picture 
ny mm roll ultra fine ‘grain developed. £; 
vaporated. and 36 outstanding enlarge- 
ments, SVax4 Va eo eccccccccceese $1.25 









és exp. split films (120-127, 7 gic.).. ‘ eo 
12 exp. aoe s Sia (enl, to 4x4). By 


antam (828) MMB. . 2s ce eee 2 
Write for free pad “and mailing bag or y 
better, send film today. 


/Beta Photo Laboratories ls 


Box 745, Grand Central Annex, NewYork, N.Y. 








35MM RELOADED CARTRIDGES 


36 EXPOSURES—YOUR CHOICE—3 for $1.25 
Rte xX—PLUS ae #1, 2 


25 feet.......... $1.00 100 feet.......... ‘J 
SUPER SP REME— PANATOMIC X—INFRA RED 
LTRA mectgp ad 


$1. 25 _ 100 feet.......... $4.75 
2” x2" KODACHROME SL IDES SOc EACH 
Bod ys of 17 Movie or Rad Stars or Their 
omes. Write for List. ELECTRIC VIEWER $1.50 
SAVE MONEY FILM , 
7424 Sunset sivd. Hollywood, Calif. 


—=GUARANTEED 35mm FILM= 














Super X Super XX 27% Ft. 

Plus X Panatomic X 

Superior No. 4 Supreme 25 
Uitra Speed Dupont Type 2 


Infra-Red Dupont Type 3 
100 FT.—$4.00 
RELOADED nen 1 exp. all types— 


julk Winder (was $10)...... $3.95 
Mail orders rs promptly filled...... Postpaid or C.0.D. 
ior 


723 Seventh Ave., N.Y.C. 


free 
Miniature Film Supply Co., 














PROTECT FILMS CLIMATE 


RATCH 








MOVIES tRle sts ES. STAINS 

vs FINGER- 

VAP.C).RATE Fauete 
+ <a 


ASK YOUR DEALER OR PHOTOFINISHER 
WAPORATECO..INC, BELL & HOWELL CO. 


1801 Larchmont, Chicago 
716 No. Labrea, Hollywood 


NATURAL COLOR PRINTS 


From Kodachromes 
ER, oc vcvcsecec $1.75 
Copies. ‘ 
Copies... 
TRU FOTO STUDIOS LIMITED 
1253 McGill College Avenue 
MONTREAL, P. QUE. 




















ae ta mm. 


Plus X 
Super X 
Dup No. |! 


| <7 “om 


Parpan § Isuper XX 
Infra Red Pan X 2 29 
Ulitraspeed 





——Dup No. 2 Supreme 
Panatomic =e 
100 ft. rolls. .$3.15 - rolls. .$4.25 


HOLLYWOOD 35 MM FILM ‘co. 
Box 2550 Dept. P. Hollywood, Calif. 


35MM DEVELOPED 
ROLLS ENLARGED 

















Photo Electrically Timed and 
to jectrically al 

avetened SPECIAL 

MAXIMUM CHARGES Eastman 
18 Exposure Rolls............ Reloads 
36 eemre RS eiickea ntl $1.00 

All prints Enlarged to 344 "24'4" o- $i do 

PHOTO-LAB, 1806 S. Wabash, Dept. D-6, Chicago 











——Wanted: Top-Notch Photogs 


If you are an — journalistic = mL. _ 
trative photographer, the FREE - LANCE 
GRAPHIC GUILD is hanatextem in vapeaaniiae oan 
in New York. 


We constantly have assignments for execution in 
all areas. Scrupulous dealings. Highest responsi- 
bility. 


Please write Arthur Brackman, Editor 


FREE-LANCE jorjee GUILD 
219 East 44th St. ew York, N. Y. 














MAKE MONEY ig pa tae 


inating new Occupation quick] 
ed by average man or woman. Work 
be or spare time. ry | to understand meth- 


od brings out aaterel, life-like colots. Many earn 
while learni 
tells 
money doing this deligh 
werk for studios, or individ- 
and frie: ate. Send today for 


‘0 obli 








tpt 5 tion. 
NATIONAL ‘ART SCHOOL 
1315 Michigan Ave., Dept. 226A, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Pilot Light for Reading 
Enlarger Aperture Stops 
EARLY every photographer has 
some difficulty in reading the lens 


diaphragm stops on the barrel of the | 


enlarging lens during use. About the 
only accurate way to do this in the dark- 
room is to remove the lensboard and hold 
the lens barrel up to the safelight until 
the figures become legible. Unless you 
are in the habit of setting your enlarg- 
ing lens at one stop and leaving it there 
most of the time (and few people do this) 





hole drilled 
Right: Bent strip of metal 
light from hole onto lens barrel. 


Left: Lensboard with additional 


close to lens mount. 
reflects 


there’s considerable nuisance involved in 
taking the lens off the enlarger, setting it, 
and replacing it every few minutes. To 
solve this problem, I arranged a pilot 
light especially for the purpose. Your 
enlarger lensboard may not be just like 
mine, but the principle I used can be 
followed in general by almost anybody. 

The circular metal lensboard I use is 
held in place by 2 thumbscrews, being 
drilled in two places for the purpose. So 
I drilled an additional hole in the same 
radial plane as one of the thumbscrew 
lioles, near the index point on the lens 
barrel. A small piece of bright metal 
was drilled and bent as shown in one of 
the accompanying illustrations. It is held 
in place by one of the thumbscrews so as 
to reflect light coming through the hole 
onto the lens barrel. It was necessary to 
cover this inner opening (through which 
the light passes) with a few thicknesses of 
red cellophane to prevent fogging paper. 
This “filter” can be placed on the upper 
surface of the lensboard and fastened in 
place with cellulose tape. In some types 
of enlargers it might be practical to in- 
stall a short length of Lucite rod to serve 
a similar purpose, but this must be rend- 
ered “safe” for paper, too—Carl Swan- 
son, Chicago, IIl. 


Improvised Opal Glass 

OU can make a very efficient sub- 

stitute for opal glass for use in a 
home-made enlarger or to replace a sheet 
which has become broken. Simply put 
three teaspoons of 
Epsom salts in 6 oz. 
of warm water to 
which a teaspoon of 
mucilage has been 
added. Dissolve the 
salts thoroughly. 
Then stir the mix- 
ture well and apply 
it to a sheet of plate glass with a brush, 
as shown in the accompanying picture. 
Upon drying, the coated glass will give 
much the same effect as regular opal 
glass, and can be used accordingly.— 
William Swallow, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Applying solution. 
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‘CAMERA FANS! 







= Booker / 


A complete, fully illustrated booklet on 
FLASH photography! Tells how YOU can 
be a success from the start—put, LIFE into 
your pictures—take “shots” you'll treasure 
all your life! sorte demae day or night— 
outdoor pictures in deep shadow or light— 
pictures shot against the sun! Double your 

icture-taking fun! Get this valuable book- 
et! It’s offered to you FREE by Kalart, 
makers of the famous Kalart Speed Flash 
and_ Lens-Coupled Reage, Finder. Mail 
coupon for your copy N 


THE KALART COMPANY INC. 
Dept. 761, Stamford, Conn. 


Please send me bond oe booklet, “How to Put 
LIFE into Your Pi 








PERFECT 
FLASH 


With 
ANY CAMERA 
ANY BULB 


“NEW HIPWELL” 


SYNCHROMATIC 
95 
nly SB ee 


speeds from 1 /25to 1/500 sec. with the “SM Midget” 


ASK YOUR DEALER—to show you the New Hipwell 
Synchromatic. [Fits any camera having a self-acting 
or a cocking type shutter. Uses SM and all other 
flash bulbs. Speeds to 1/500 using Kodamatic, Su- 
permatic, Diomatic, and Compur ——— speeds to 
1/100 sec. with self-acting ready set shutters. 
Comes completely equipped including instructions 
and flash tables.] If your deaiser can not supply you, 
shipped direct for $4.95. Money orders mai Pay: 


able to: 
THE HIPWELL MFG. CO. 
825 North Ave. W. N. S. Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Reloads 50¢ 
Pan. 







We finish all other mislatue and 5) 
famous 34 x 434 Bea 
Margin, onl | Emi 
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Artistic Contact Finishing. 8 exp. rolls com- 
plete set of Deckled edge prints in eaeer 
we, FRES Bn 






and to jong experiance DO. make a BIG difference. 
Album. Credits for failures. 


25¢) 


+ MAIL-BAG FILM SERVICE } 
Dept.9, Box 5440A, Chicago, ill, 
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PRECISION 
RANGE FINDER 


only 


iges 


Don’t guess at 
measurements—K NOW! 
inciples 


pri of austen mirroring, re- 
one itticded by John Stron Ph.D., at Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, ie new Phaostron 
Precisio Military Type Range Finder assures 
e-- image — sharp in-focus pictures — 
aboctutely accurate measurements. 
for only $4.25 you ean have a scientific in- 
strument ants gives precision measurements from 
2’6”" -. The new Phaostron 
is a bw range finder packed in a_ fine 





purse — purpose 


PHAOSTRON COMPANY 


» SOUTH GRANADA ALHAMBRA, CALIF 








Discover. Columbus 


FOR THE FINEST VALUES 
Jn Photography 





Prompt Delivery of 


KODAK EKTRA & Lenses 
KODAK 35 R F & Monitors 
KODASLIDE Projectors 
LEICA and CONTAX 
CIROFLEX 

CINE KODAKS & Projectors 
B&H FILMOS & Projectors 
WESTON Master Meters 
G-E Meters 
SUPER-IKONTA BX 

SPEED GRAPHICS 


TRADES ACCEPTED 


Many other exceptional oe 
Please write Dept. 


COLUMBUS PHOTO SUPPLY 
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YOULL BE Di<IGHTED S 


35mm. FILM 
DEVELOPED 
36 ENLARGEMENTS , 


8 Exp. Roll Enlarged 35c 

16 Exp. Split Enlarged 55¢ 
Prove it to yourself—send your next roli to 
us. Fine grain developing, ‘‘electric-eye”’ 
precision. Modern Beauty prints 3% x 4%, 
deckled, with embossed margin and date. If 
less than 25 prints FREE print credit. Send 
money and roll or write for Free Mailers. 








Professional contact finishing. 8. 
sapeeare roll and let 
Super Professional — 
Print. "seal for poor exposur 
U. S. PHOTO eanvecs. 
Box 5710-A Dept. Chicago 


35 MM FILM 
$1.0 SUPER X $3.00 


DUPONT 1 
DUPONT 2 
ALL OTHER FILM %3:35 {or 150 fe 
35 MM FILM EXCHANGE 


BOX 2910 HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 




















| tinuity flows. 














Continuity Makes Good Movies 


(Continued from page 38) 





nario. When combined with its other 
phases, it completes the story and creates 
a continuous train of thought. 

Little gaps are bound to show up in 
the original version of almost any sce- 
nario, and there are ways of cheating a 
little here and there to bridge such gaps 
effectively. Often you will want to in- 
dicate a lapse of time, a change of loca- 
tion, or some series of events which will 
carry the audience ahead in the story 
quickly. When done by means of a group 
of slow-moving scenes, a transition of 
this kind retards the tempo of the picture 
and bores the audience. The latter often 
knows just what’s coming some time be- 
fore the film gets there. Such a situation 
must be avoided, and one of the most 
effective ways of avoiding it is the use of 
“montage” shots. 

Not to be confused with the montage 
frequently encountered in still photog- 
raphy, the movie montage is a series of 
short scenes which appear in quick suc- 
cession. When viewed separately, these 
scenes may seem incoherent and unre- 
lated to the story, but when grouped 
properly they can convey almost any 
idea, series of events, or lapse of time re- 
quired. Their ability to express these 
ideas to the audience depends to a con- 
siderable degree on the ingenuity of the 
cameraman. 

By way of example, a montage effect 
denoting household work can be achieved 
by combining short shots of sweeping, 
laundry work, ironing, dishwashing, 
dusting, and cooking. Filming these oc- 
cupations in closeup, showing just the 
hands ard the implements used, adds 
greatly to the effectiveness of the whole 
thing. Analyze some of the montage ef- 
fects used in professional movies. You'll 
find that by properly editing a series of 
short, disconnected scenes, the camera- 
man can guide your thoughts just about 
as he wishes. Your mind is kept on the 
alert to catch the full significance of the 
montage, and as a result, the tempo of 
the picture is not retarded for you. 

Tempo is the pace at which your con- 
The story controls the 
tempo to a great extent. Usually the 
continuity will start off at medium speed, 
accelerating until the climax is reached, 
then tapering off to the final fadeout. 
Close editing of action shots and the ju- 
dicious use of montage sequences can 
quicken the tempo by keeping the audi- 
ence mentally alert. Love stories gener- 
ally are rather gradual in tempo, while 
comedy and heavy drama require a faster 
pace. When your film achieves the 
proper tempo, a real professional quality 
becomes noticeable. 

Suspense is a valuable quality for al- 
most any film to possess, and continuity 
can produce it as nothing else can. Keep 
your hero in a precarious position, where 
he must race against time or overcome 
obstacles, and the audience will feel sus- 
pense until the climax of the story. Much 
of the suspense encountered in profes- 
sional movies is accumulated by means 


of spoken dialogue and sound effects. The 
majority of amateurs, who do not con- 
sistently work in sound, must achieve 
suspense largely by means of visual por- 
trayal of action on the screen. It’s an ac- 
complishment to produce genuine inter- 
est and tenseness on the part of an 
audience, and all too easy to inspire aud- 
ible yawns! 

When you're planning to make a movie, 
keep the primary factors of continuity in 
mind. Assure yourself that the story is 
a strong one and that there are not too 
many subtitles. Analyze the camera an- 
gles in such a way as to prevent “drag” 
from entering the program. Avoid using 
trick shots which do nothing for the 
story, since an ineffective trick detracts 
much more than it adds. Cut and edit 
the film so as to produce just the right 
tempo. Choose actors, lighting, and field 
of view with care. 

Continuity is an uninterrupted succes- 
sion of ideas, and is as important to your 
home movies as the photography itself. 
It calls for preparation before you start 
using the camera, of course, but good 
pictures cannot be filmed haphazardly. 
Try using the foregoing suggestions when 
you go to work on your next picture, 
regardless of whether it’s a picnic one- 
reeler or a regular feature. The im- 
provement will be noticeable from that 
time on.— 


Flashbulb Hint for Color 
HEN taking flash pictures with 
color film which requires the use 

of blue bulbs, you can inject a touch of 
red or pink into the scene by using one 
regular, or clear, flashbulb in the setup. 
This can prove useful in a portrait shot, 
where a clear bulb on an extension may 
be placed behind the subject to throw a 
reddish glow on the background. And 
a clear bulb hidden in a fireplace or a 
campfire will redden the “flame” consid- 
erably more than one of the blue bulbs. 
When used with judgment, this combina- 
tion of clear and blue bulbs can improve 
many color pictures.—Glenn Stangland, 
Seattle, Wash. 

















"It all started with that little 
Brownie you gave him!" 
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NOTICE: TO ALL OWNERS OF 
LEICA, CONTAX, ARGUS (C-2 &C-3) 
and KODAK EKTRA Cameras! 


For new pleasures in all types of pho- 
tography, especially around the home, 


INVESTIGATE SPEED-0-COPY ropay: 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER to: 
—-—D. PAUL SHULL — — 


240 S. UNION AVE. (Dept. P-6) LOS ANGELES 















Bellows Made To Order 


Shutters repaired. Promet 
expert service. All makes. 
Low Fully Guaranteed. 
| WRITE TODAY FOR 
FREE estimate. Give make and model. 
P1515 Belmont 
CHICAGO 


en GRAIN 


35 mm fi Generous 34% x 414 inch enl 
nts ra new 
he TRIC EVE CONTROL, “ase ssuring you 








of beautiful, brilliant pictures from 
ae lt hel a, Surin Felonde 36 exp. 50c 
for FREE mailing bag and 


Cc complete price list. 


36 exposures BEST PHOTO SERVICE 


1.00 Metropolitan Station, Los Angeles 








Ss SRO AEE AEE ME 88 
POSITIVES FOR SLIDE PROJECTION 


Fs e ere a! iv are made on NON - INFLAMMABLE 
OCK from ur 35mm or Bantam nega- 
aves ig Bs have the me fine grain as your nega- 
tives. You can L praect our positives to any size. 
(36 exp.).... 

Three rolis.. F} ive rolls... .$2.00 
Bantam .25c per roll (your negatives returned intact) 
This is an economical way to view life size pictures, 
END Your’ FILM TODAY 


— Money Back Guarantee — 
Projection Slide Co., Box 319, General P. O., N.Y. C. 


Get better SPLICES with ae new w SEEMANNI 


New eres design— 
mad 





ase. ° 
ern dry- -arepe principle 
—anchored en’ bot. 
tle. Quick . Accu 
rate Efficient! For 
8 or 16mm. 


At all Dealers! 


WHOLESALE PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
7266 Beverly Bivd.. Dept. P-§ Hollywood, Calif. 


RTRIDGE REFILL 


35'M M36 EXPO: 
DEVELOPED int rain processeo 
ENLARGED fone inarce \ 
RELOADED 37 417 xopan FOR 
18 Exposures processed and cartridge refilled for 75¢ All 
Write for mailing beg — Returned Postpaid 


HUB Mell Flom Service wii ass. 
35 MM SPECIAL! /233%3.25 


25 Ft. ... $1.00 100 Ft. ... $3.50 

SUPER XX OCT RA-sPEED UPERIOR 

PANATOMIC X syesene TYPE 1-2-3 

PLus xX tNOPAN 

RELOADED CARTRIDGES All Types—3 for $1.00 

A Ha eA co 0. bv. 
Write x er go catalog 


a i ee 












































35mm BULK FILM 


EASTMAN PLUS X & SUPER XX 
Li. 3 Cartridges............$1.00______} 

25 Ft.....$1.00 | 100 Ft.....$3.75 
FREE, with SO eg fy ee Syeme Metal spool 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled P.P. 


FILM CENTER RELOADING SERVICE 
Qox 272 Station @ N.Y 




















POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Popular Photography's 
Third Exhibit on Tour 


N outstanding collection of 100 prints 

from among prize-winners in the 
1941 PoputarR PHotocrapHy Picture Con- 
test has been chosen to make up the 
Third Annual Traveling Exhibit. Plan 
to see these pictures when they are dis- 
played near your home on their annual 
tour. For the next few months the salon 
has been scheduled for the following 
places and dates: 


Birmingham, Ala., Birmingham Public Li- 
brary, August 5-19. 

Charlotte, N. C., Efird’s 
June 24-July 8. 

Columbia, S. C., Columbia Camera Club, 
June 3-17. 

Des Moines, 
June 24-July 8. 

Fort Worth, Texas, Fort Worth Public Li- 


Department Store, 


Iowa, The Public Library, 


brary, July 15-19. 

Frankfort, Ky., Y.M.C.A. Building, June 
24-July 8. 

Jackson, Mich., Jackson Camera Club, 
July 15-29. 
“3 ee N. J., Free Public Library, June 

Knoxville, Tenn., Knoxville Camera Club, 
May 13-27. 

Lawrence, Mass., Public Library, July 
15-29. 


Lynchburg, Va., Lynchburg Camera Shop, 
July 15-29. 


New York, N. Y., Haber & Fink, Inc., 
June 17-July 8. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., Federal Works 
Agency Works Projects Administration, 
July 15-29. 


Omaha, Neb., 
August 5-19. 

Peoria, IIL, 
13-27. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Kaufman Department 
Stores, June 24-July 8. 

Rawlins, Wyo., Carbon County Camera 
Club, May 13-27. 

Richmond, Va., Thalhimers, June 5-17. 

Schenectady, N. Be. Schenectady Photo- 
graphic Society, Aug. 5-19 

Scranton, Pa., Scranton ‘Dry Goods Com- 
pany, Aug. 5-19. 


Omaha Public Library, 
Peoria Public Library, May 


Stamford, Conn., The Ferguson Library, 
June 3-17. 

Terre Haute, Ind., Emeline Fairbanks Li- 
brary, June 3-17. 


Washington, D. C., Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, May 1-31. 

Wilmington, Del., 
May 13-27. 


Second Exhibit Showing 


The Second Annual Traveling Exhibit, 
made up of prints from the 1940 con- 
test, is still being shown. It is scheduled 
as follows: 


Delaware Camera Club, 


Akron, Ohio, The M. O'Neill Co., July 
27-Aug. 9. 

Altoona, Pa., The William F. Gable Co., 
Aug. 17-31. 

_—, Texas, Dallas Camera Club, July 
5-1 


Decatur, Ill., Gebhart-Gushard Co., July 


Freeport, Tii., 
17-31 

Grand Island, Neb., S. N. Wolbach: Sons, 
Inc., July 27 -Aug. 2 

Hazleton, Pa., Hazleton Camera Club, 
July 5-19. 

Intercourse, Pa., W. 
Sons, Juiy 5-19. 

Lansdale, Pa., North Penn Photographic 
Society, June 15-29. 

Lincoln, Neb., Miller & Paine, Aug. 17-31. 

Minatare, Neb., America’s Valley of the 
Nile Camera Club, June 15-29. 
Perth Amboy, N. J., Raritan Bay Camera 
Council, May-July 15. 
Sacramento, Cal., 
Aug. 9. 

San Bernardino, Cal., 
pany, June 15-29. 

Steubenville, Ohio, 
Studio, Aug. 17-31. 

South Bend, Ind., South Bend Camera 
Club, June 15-29. 

Stockton, Cal., 
July 5-19. 

Worcester, Mass., Denholm & McKay Co., 
July 27- Aug. 9. 


Freeport Camera Club, Aug. 


L. Zimmerman & 


Hale Bros., July 27- 
The Harris Com- 


Hollywood Portrait 


Stockton Dry Goods Co., 
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TIME-©-LITE 
is a MUST for your darkroom 


Have you got one eye on the second hand of the 
clock and the other on your print? Are you 
guessing how much ‘‘dodging or burning in’’ 
time you gave that last print? Do you get dif- 
ferent results from each print? Don’t give up. 
Get a TIME-O-LITE and you’l! get professional 
results, 

Many a good picture has been ruined in the 
darkroom because of inaccurate timing, and de- 
pending upon clocks or your ear places too much 
strain on your think tank, 


flight Bs io—use 


TIME - LITE an a 
make y eae AP 
automatic. He s 
what a “of "them 
write “1 

worke “4 with less 
waste, less effort, 


less fatigue and with 
infinitely more enthu- 
siasm_and ple sooure 


of the inest mate- 
= Just plug ant 
Oc ush 





Ol 
if ot ou Ns TIME-O-LITE Master, 
; , Model M39, 750 watts, 
Second Ac. 110 volts, AC, $16.75 


Sp! 
curacy in Enlargi 


ng, 
1ood ‘Lighting. =" Welte today for details 


INDUSTRIAL TIMER core 


101 Edison Place Newark, N.-J. 






















ON SELECTED DOUBLE-WEIGHT MATT PAPER 
% x lon 4 for *5sie Par... 4 
ix ene bee sigh Pm 


8q. negatives.. 
— SAME OR DIFFERENT NEGATIVES 
Superior fine 


36-Exposure roll, 
grain developing fine-grain devel- 
Any size minia- oped — or 

ture roll to 3%4x eee 


Your Money Back, if not ‘estictieg 
Send for FREE Mailing Bags, Samples, Price List 


NATIONAL PHOTO LABORATORIES 


Dept. P, 509 Fifth Ave. (42nd St.), N. ¥.C. 





Unprecedented Demand has 


REDUCED THE PRICE! 


of our Direct Toning Developers 


Famous British Formula 
No. ‘Doe Bap to warm checeints tg nes—Makes a 
No. 2—An *Olite ‘tone developer for chio 

rging papers—Makes ee es Stock, solution, 
No. oi bite tone ‘developer for chloride contact 

jpers—Makes one qt. stock solution, 
$s $1.35—Now $0.75 
Give your prints that qoubesehunid touch 
BOSTON PHOTOGRAPHIC LABORATORIES 
93 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 












FLASH BY NIGHT! 


. . . Enjoy getting superb indoor pictures 
the first and every time — with a Kalart 
Speed Flash. Know how to put life into your 


pictures. Write FREE BOOKLET! 


for Kalart’s 
THE KALART COMPANY INC. 





Stamford Dept. 765 Conn. 
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PRECISION 
CAM.-COUPLED 
RANGE FINDER 


_For Plate and Film Pack Cameras 


Serving 
Uncle Sam 


Working night and day 
in our expanded plant 
meeting all defense 
demands, We are also 
in a position to de- 
liver Rangefinders— 
A quality product 
built by Meyer 
Craftsmen. 


Leer rp used the World over 





HUGO MEYER & CO. 


39 West -60 Street, New York, N. Y 











AT LAST—PRICED WITHIN REASON! 


NATURAL COLOR 
ENLARGEMENTS *2°0 


from Kodachromes 
same or different 


8x10 (trimmed) NATURAL : 
COLOR PRINTS on 12x14 Waneparences, 





Salon-Type Mounts sete $300 
A beautiful reproduction method Ea 
that has exci much admiration 
om Kodachrome fans. fi : 


NOW! 
Color Prints 
Delivered in 
2 to 3 weeks 


35mm ENLARGEMENTS Panel Priats in Album 


15-18 ex rolls 
enlarged 37%/ex 


36 gM ¥ 8). Sndtyiouat $ oe ee 
ase ahevelia inew 10-12 ex rolls 
Individually printed by enlarged > 37x Ble 
‘electric eye.” 5 

peed. De- 


one or ‘more aun 
SATISFACTION OR YO MON: 





automatic ‘‘electric eye.” He 3 -----++- ese 
ANY 


POR ac 
* PHOTO LAB, INc. 


Room 162, 3825 Georgia Avenue, N. W. 


(no ‘stamps WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Min. order 















FOR SUPER GLOSSY PRINTS 


with that professional finish 


Heavy Duty Squeegee Plates 
| WILL NOT sittik On PEEL ] 


Play safe! .Ask your dealer for ACME 
Look for the name on the plate 


ACME FERROTYPE CO., 50 Park Sq. Building, Boston, Mass. 





































VALE Beluiiiase WRITE 


Y) FOR 
Save 50% I CIRCULAR 
W.W.BOES CO. 
BOX 7. 3001 SALEM AVE.~ 
DAYTON, OHIO 








Between 48th and 4' 


GUARANTEED 35MM NEGATIVE 
EASTMAN PLUS X | 

EASTMAN SUPER XX 25 ft. $100 
DU U PONT superion't 100! ft. 53s 
CAMERA fi EQUIPMENT CO.” co. peck ean 
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High-Low Switch Box Saves Lamps and Current 


(Continued from page 54) 


\ 





different types and shapes. If a type other 
than that shown is used, you must make 
the proper changes in arranging and drill- 
ing the holes. The important thing is to 
get the wiring as indicated. 

After the holes are drilled, the switches 
and plug-in receptacles are fastened in 
place and wired as in the diagram. When 
wiring is completed, check the entire cir- 
cuit before testing. 

When the setup has been tested, the 
switches and receptacles are numbered 
as shown in the diagram. You can cut 
numerals from a small calendar for this 
purpose. Switch No. 1 affects the flood 
which is plugged into receptacle No. 1, 
switch No. 2 affecting receptacle No. 2. 


| When both switches function together 


both floods are affected, as pointed out in 
the list of switch combinations which 
appears further along in this article. The 
receptacle marked “A” is for an auxiliary 
light you may want to employ, and is 
controlled only by the master switch. It 
provides full current. 

The switch marked “M” is the master 
switch, and is used for turning on or cut- 
ting off current for the entire board. You 
can flip it on after lining up the other 
switches as desired. 

Incidentally, the 3-way toggle switch 
(No. 2) indicated in the diagram is rep- 
resentative of a particular type. When 
you buy your 3-way switch, your dealer 
or electrician can show you the respec- 
tive positions of the various terminals or 
poles on that particular model. Then 
you'll know exactly where to connect the 
three wires. 

The receptacle marked “B” (for “bat- 
tery”) is the source of the current for 
open flash pictures. The 412-volt battery 
is attached to the bottom or side of the 
case with an elastic strap of some kind. 
There should be at least a 2-foot length 
of wire between the battery and the re- 
ceptacle on the board, so that the latter 
can be removed for inspection without 
yanking the wires loose from the battery 
terminals. As shown, the battery circuit 
is in no way connected with the other 
wires or terminals. 

One important thing to bear in mind 
when using the switchboard is that both 
receptacles No. 1 and No. 2 must draw 
the same amount of current. This means 
simply that the reflectors should be fitted 
with bulbs of the same wattage. It does 
not mean that you can use only two bulbs 
at the same time—you simply must bal- 
ance the current drawn from the two 
receptacles. 

From this you will see that the follow- 
ing bulb combinations can be employed: 
two No. 1 floods, one in each receptacle; 
two No. 2 floods, one in each receptacle; 
two No. 1 floods in one and a No. 2 in 
the other; or two No. 2 floods in each. 
Where more than one bulb is to draw 
current from one receptacle you can in- 
sert a cube tap in the latter, for’ con- 
venience in plugging in extensions. 

Of course, you must be careful never 
to exceed the total wattage one circuit 


will stand. This will depend entirely 
upon the fuse in the house line. Find out 
the rated amperage of the bulbs you are 
using and then check the amperage of 
the fuse in the house line. Certain No. 1 
floods are rated at 2.2 amperes each, the 
same make of No. 2 lamps being rated at 
4.4 amperes each. In a given instance, 
then, you could use two No. 1 lamps on 
one receptacle and a No. 2 on the other, 
to get a total amperage of 6.6. This could 
be accommodated by a 15-ampere fuse. 

In this same regard, you should make 
sure that your house wiring and fuses 
are adequate to handle the load you 
intend to handle through the switch box. 

The following list can be typed on a 
card and pasted inside the cover of the 
switch box: 

Switch Combinations 
Switches 1 and 2 in lower position 
put floods on dim. 

Switches 1 and 2 in upper position 

put floods on bright. 

Switch 1 only in upper position puts 

lamps from receptacle 1 on bright. 

Switch 2 only in upper position puts 

lamps from receptacle 2 on bright. 

For Flash 
First turn off master switch. Insert 
line cord plug into receptacle “B”. Put 
switches 1 and 2 in upper position. 

When ready for flash, throw master 

switch on. 

Once you get to using this high-low 
switchboard you will never be without 
it. Economical and easy to construct, it 
will prove a major aid to you in your 
indoor photography.— 


Adapter for Filters 


OR the movie fan who also uses a 


still camera, there often is a needless . 


duplication of equipment. 
such as filters, can 
be used on both 
outfits with equal 
success. Here’s how 
you can fit your still 
camera filters and 
lens shade to your 
movie camera. 

Make an adapter 
ring with inside diameter (A) equal to 
that of the movie camera lens or the dia- 
phragm control ring, and outside diam- 
eter (B) equal to that of your still cam- 
era lens. Cut a slot (C) in the adapter 
ring to make it easy to see the aperture 
markings when the assembly is in place. 
A small set-screw handle (D) will en- 
able you to tighten the adapter ring in 
place and will also aid in turning the ring 
to adjust the diaphragm. 

For use, simply slip your filters on over 
the adapter, and the lens shade on over 
them. If you use the combination lens 
shade and filter-holder, it can be put on 
the same way. The adapter ring can be 
left on the movie camera permanently, as 
its handle makes a more convenient dia- 
phragm control even if the shade and 
filters are not being used.—G. K. Ahlers, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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35 mm 
ROLLS 


DEVELOPED FREE 


Pay only for what you get. Maximum charge 
36 Exp.—$1.00, 18 Exp.—60c. Univex rolls— 
$1.50. Our rate is 4c per print. If less than 25 
negatives are good, we issue 4c credit per print. 
Enlarged to 314 x 414, with Photo-Electric Eye. 
Velox paper only. High class work guaranteed. 
D.K. 20 Fine Grain Developing 24 HR. SERV- 
ICE GUARANTEED. SAVE MONEY. Send 
roll and $1.00 today. (Or sent C.O.D. plus 


postage.) 
MINIPIX LABORAT = 


P. O. Box 1144, DEPT. 26 





Copyright 1939, Minipiz Laboratories 


MM /“ DEVELOPED 
FILM "Moic Le'lined { 
VAPORATED 
ENLARGED: 

















American Studios a offers finest 
Candid Processing at same common: 








sense low prices as. always 
price rigel bee ultra — grain cS 
velop a rolls , time enlargements 
ith ‘*Magic-Ey Vaporate each * FRAME 
gative; and give brilliant 3x4 
largements on  Deckled-E 
er. Order at_these low prices; * MAILERS 
6 exposures, dst | 
exposures 5M) 
Reloads for 4 expose re e > SAMPLES 
Reloads for xposures. -35 
Sixteen ex aes No. 127 roil. 50 
8 exp. #828 Bantam, etc. -25 | 24-Hour Service 
Reprints, 3x4, each.....--- -03 No delay, Not 
' | beautiful frame | t00 fast... not 
FREE! EXTRA! with fi frst. order. ta A s I “ ‘wt But 
Send rolls or write for print su Seal a] 
ndy mailers, bargains, etc. 2 a ‘quality! 











American Studios, Dept. 311, La Crosse, Wisc. 





MOVIE OR)\ 


CAMERAS (“srce") 
PROJECTORS 
ENLARGERS 
ACCESSORIES 


VALUES—at LOW PRICES—ACT NOW 
Write your wants to Dept. P-6 
We pay TODA HIGHEST PRICES for used cameras 


AMERA EXCHANGE -ORIGINATORS SINCE 1890 


NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE 


6 FULTON ST NEW YORK CiTyY 

















Preserve and File Your Negatives in Transparent 


GLASSINE NEGONTAINERS— uys: 
450—234x3, 234x334, 234x4, 2x3, 2x32, 2x4, 2x42. 
400—234x4'/4, 254x5, 300—2x8, 234x62, 254x7. 


x 
350—3x4//2, 3x5, 3x5V/2, 254x5V/2, B¥ax6, 3%4x5, Bx6, ‘2x7. 
250—2x9, 2x10, 254x8, 334x5/2r 334Xx6'%. 200-434 
BS 154x536, 29x97 osanISe, Saxti, 25exlaVe oxide 


NEG-O-CHEST FILING CABINET—$1.00 


lood frame, luggage-type cabinet, 400-1,0 
with indexes, your choice any size—$1.00 Pre 
Photographers’ mb eak? | to 

All orders LUTZ 


ANDREW E. L 


Money Back! 


iz, 414-0 AVERY « * syracase, W N. Y. 





H by LINGUAP 


ice, easy, correct ay, Pasmous 

29 lang uate ened brings 
into 

ative ea jor a te Book 


Linguaphone Ear-E 


voices of n 
ome. 
aie LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


ork Ci 
82 R.C.A. Building 1 








35 MM. RELOADED CARTRIDSES 


DUPONT ST. AGFA 
Superior Plus X Supreme 
Superior 1-2-3 Super XX Ultra Speed 
Positive Panatomic X Infra Red 
Infra-Red Positive Positive 


YOUR CHOICE 3 for $1.00 
Lowest Bulk Film Prices 
Write for Free Emulsion Speed List 


NATIONAL FILM COMPANY 
P. O. Box 2533 Dept. Hollywood, Calif. 


PERFECT FOCUSING! 


That’s what you get with Kalart’s Synchro- 
nized Lens-Coupled Range Finder. It has 
the brightest image of any photographic 
Range Finder. Gives you clear, sharp pic- 














wrest aefor FREE BOOKLET! 
THE KALART COMPANY INC. 
Stamford Dept. 766 Conn. 
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ELK StTup1o0, Elkton, Maryland, is in the 
market for original mm Kodachrome 
transparencies of outstanding quality and 
general interest. Payment is from $1.00 up 
for transparencies selected. Submit only 
high-quality 55 mm slides that have interest 
value for a wide range of people. 


Ep Wo.rr & ASSOCIATES, 428 Taylor Build- 
ing, Rochester, N. Y., advertising agency for 
Wollensak Optical Company, is in the mar- 
ket for pictures taken and enlarged, or en- 
larged, with Wollensak lenses. Subjects are 
not limited, but should exhibit features 
which bring out the quality of the lenses 
used. Prints should be 8x10 or larger. Pic- 
tures which have won recognition or awards 
are preferred. Prices will be established by 
negotiation. 


TECHNIFINISH LABORATORY, 641 Brown St., 
Rochester, N + announces a contest for 
35 mm pictures. Any type of pictures are 
eligible, as long as they are taken on 35 mm 
film. Full details and entry blanks, which 
are required, can be obtained by writing the 
Contest Director at the above address. Clos- 
ing date is June 1. 


ADVERTISERS RESEARCH SERVICE, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., is in the market 
for top-notch action pictures for use in an 
advertising campaign. Cannot’ consider 
photographs showing women or children, 
scenic views, or destruction. Photographers 
are advised to quote prices in submitting 
pictures. 


SoutH Daxkota Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, Brookings, S. D., announces a $1,000 
contest for the best pictures taken in that 
state. Photographs made during the past 
summer are eligible for competition. Entry 
blanks must accompany each picture, and 
are available by writing the above address. 


Measure for Closeup Work 


HANDY aid for accurate focusing in 
closeup work and tabletop photog- 
raphy can be made from two pieces of 
narrow plain wood framing (or two 








Fe—1]"OR OTHER CONVENIENT 
LENGTH —> 








READING HERE GIVES TOTAL DISTANCE 





Simple rigid measuring stick. 


lengths of 1” pine stock) and a couple of 
strips of tin. The combination, as shown, 
forms a “slide-stick” which is accurate 
and easy to use where a tape measure or 
yardstick might not be. This rule will 
stay set at any desired length. 

If your camera has no groundglass 
focusing screen, improvise one and make 
up a table ot distances and lens settings. 
Then place the two pieces of framing or 
wood together. They should be exactly 
the same length, the latter being any con- 
venient figure in even inches. With the 
two pieces placed together, wrap strips of 
tin or thin brass around ihem near each 
end, and fasten one of these metal bands 
to each piece of wood by means of tacks. 
The fit should be a snug one. Slide the 
combination out to its full extension, and 
pencil inch marks on the inside surface 
of one of the pieces, the first mark being 
one inch more than the closed length of 
the rule. In use, the highest visible fig- 
ure gives the overall length of the rule. — 
Sydney Oxberry, New York City. 
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DIAGNOSIS: 


U eule 


PRESCRIPTION FOR CURE: 





Glare Light 
Controlled 
Any PhD (Doctor of Photography) will tell 


you that exposure to “glare light’ will de- 
stroy detail, obscure vision and dilute color. 
You don’t stand a chance to get a ‘‘perfect’”’ 
picture unless you're protected against this 
photographic evil (always present). Any PhD 
(Photographic Dealer) can fill your prescrip- 
tion for ‘‘perfect’’ pictures in black and white 
and particularly in color with MARKS PO- 
LARIZATION PLATES — the only method to 
light control without color absorption. It's as 
necessary as an exposure meter and a range 
finder. Write for comprehensive folder. 


KIN - O - LUX, INc. 
105 W.40 ST.,NEW YORK CITY 














AMERICAN 


MADE REFLEX CAMERA 


Men in the service who have received a 
CIRO-FLEX as a gift from home praise 
its excellent performance and dependable 
results. Its all metal construction appeals 
to them too because they want a camera 
that is sturdily constructed to withstand 
the hard knocks of Army and Navy life. 
CIRO-FLEX features high speed Wollen- 
sak lenses, 85 mm, f 3/5 Velostigmat cor- 
rected for color. Price $52.50. See your 
dealer or write Dept. P-7. 


Export Division 
25 Warren Street, New York City 
Cable Address: SIMONTRICE 


CIRO INCORPORATED 


112 E. Atwater Detroit, Michigan - 


* * 
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RATES: 
30c per word 
Minimum 
10 words 
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CAMERAS AND EQUIPMENT 


TO SELL 








GRAFLEX Series II, f3.5, Tessar, $42. F. An- 
dreis, 2138 Mackay Ave., Fort Lee, N. J. 

SELL New Argoflex, $35.00 Filmo Turret 8 
f2.5 with critical focusing, $125.00 Vidom 
finder, $30.00. Clyde Baumgardner, Hazard, Ky 
100 COMPLETE Univex outfits: Mercury f 3.5 
camera, list $29.75. Micrographic enlarger, uses 
Mercury lens, list $31.95. $5 Eveready carrying 
case. 35c Roll Film. *Total value, $67 05 Now 
only $39.98 complete FOB N. Y. C Ludwig 
Bauman, 500 Eighth Ave., N. Y. C 

5x7 KORONA View, accessories ; 7 f 6.8 Tur- 





ner Reich convertible lens. A Bargain Box 102, 


% Popular Photography 
DIRECT Positive Camera ‘'2x3’’ f 3.5 lens, Ibsor 
shutter, $65.00. A. Bayer, 310 K St., Sacramento, 


California 


KINE-EXAKTA with Meyer f 1 9 Primoplan lens, 
$190. Box 73, Angwin, Calif 

LEITZ VIII-S_ projector and case without lens 
$45 00. Glenn Denis, Brownsville, Texas 

SPEED “Graphic 2144x344, with f 4.5 Tessar lens 
In fine condition. Write to Box 100, % Popular 


Photography 
MINIATURE Speed Graphic with accessories. Cash 


for best offer. H. Downing, Mattei Bldg., Fresno, 
California 
LENSES—for copying, ultra closeups, building a 


microscope, telescope to take pictures through 
Focal lengths 1 to 15 inches. New but edges 
slightly chipped. Assortment of 15, postpaid $1.50. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Edmund Salvage Co., 41 
West Clinton, Oaklyn, 


SLIGHTLY used Eastman 5x7 View #33 with 
Steinheil 7%4 inch Anastigmat Lens in Vario Auto 
Shutter. One holder. $35.00. Fianders, 414 8 
Dearborn, Chicago - 3 
ECLIPSE +160 enlarger, $14.95. Titlers for Bell 
& Howell, Eastman, Revere 8mm Cameras, $1.95 
Gary Camera Co., 619 Washington St., Gary, Ind. 
LEICA enlarger with revolving negative carrier, 


new f 4.5 Wollensak, Gill Studio, 
Titusville, Pa 

18” f 4 Gundlack E jual Diffus sion Portrait lens in 
black barrel with iris. 6” f 4.5 Goerz Dogmar in 
Compur. J. Jackson, 2009 Perrine St., Lafayette, 
Indiana a 
4x5 SPEED Graphic; 13.5 cm, f 4.5 
in Compur shutter A good buy. 

Popular Photography 

$200 NATION: AL Graflex II Outfit, 

“D” Graflex f 3.5, accessories, $125 


adapter, $46.50 





Triotar lens 
Box 101, % 





$120. 3%4x4% 
James, 315 


Fifth, Elyria, Ohio ; 

SALE: G-E gpm “Meter, type 48. Brand new 
with new leather case, $20.00. Box 104, % Popu- 
lar Photography : 
PORTRAIT, commercial, cameras, lenses, equip- 


ment Send for list Keeslar, 121 West 17th, 
Oklahoma City, Okla ne 
LEICA 135 mm Hektor lens. Wide- angle 2.8 EI- 
mar. Auto Graflex 3%4x4%4 CZT 4.5 lens, case, 
filters, etc. LeMar, 902 N 66th St., Omaha, Neb 


REFLEX, 2144x3%, f 4.5 Triotar lens, $24.50. Ko- 


libri, % Vv P. f£4.5 lens, $15.00. Box 103, % 
Popular Photography : es 
GRAFLEX, 314x542, f 4.5 Tessar; Perfect. $55.00 
Consider 8 mm Projector trade. McKinley, 87 
East Alexandrine, Detroit 








LEICA G Summar f 2 chrome, 
loy enlarger. All accessories. Dr. 
ris, Minnesota. —_ i“ 
BELLOWS for all types Foreign or Domestic Cam- 
eras, Enlargers. Also built to specifications. New 
York Bellows Co., 121-P Fulton St., New York. 
UNIVERSAL fits any camera instantly 
Price, $1.00. Dealers investigate. H. Olson, 120 
W. Montcalm, Detroit, Mich 


KODAK medalist and case, $165.00 


perfect, case. Va- 
Moffatt, Mor- 


lens shade 














Perfect con- 





dition. Will ship to be inspected. W. F. Phipps, 
Roge rsville, Tenn. — oer pe ie be 
LEICA, Model G Chromium finish Summar f 2 
lens Perfect mechanical condition. $115.00. 
Enoch Perkins, 270 Madison Ave., New York City. 
KODAK Ektra, f 3.5, excellent c condition, $190.00. 


Durham, N. 


$55; Leica’ llb, Sum- 


ae 15 Newmarket Rd., 


%x4% § SPEED Graphie, 




















ig Extras $160; 4x5% K special, 6.3 Tessar, 
RF, $30. 844 E ‘isth’ St., “Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ZEISS Tessar 5% lens, ‘Dial Compur, excellent, 
best offer, stamp please. Phil Sharpe, Gettys- 
burg, Penn. 





COMPLETE 8-inch circuit outfit practically new, 
$175. One 12x20 Banquet Camera, holder and 
case, $65. Sievers Commercial Photographer, 1704 
Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 





USED Cameras—Equipme nt, Bought, Sold, 
Traded. New Kodaks in Stock. Highest Prices 
paid for used Equipment. Universal Camera Ex- 
change, 97 West Broadway, N. Y. C 


ENTERING Army. Leica, Filmo, darkroom equip- 
ment. Send for list. Marshall Walker, 732 El- 
wood, Shreveport, La. 


GRAFLEX 5x7, pack 
Kodak f 4.5 lens, $125. 


adapter, roll holder, 8%” 
Box 27 70, Lima, Ohio. 


CAMERAS AND EQUIPMENT 
WANTED 


$12,000.00 WAITING for 100 highclass cameras as 
Leica, Contax, Retina, Rolleiflex, Super-Ikonta, 
one eee gee Leica & Contax lenses, accessories. 
Highest Cash-Prices. Free estimate. American 
Camera Exchan; 2130 Broadway, New York 
‘ASH! | Spot cash for cameras, lenses, binoculars, 
eeu or still, sound projectors. Send full de- 
scription by mail, or wire for prompt cash offer. 
Over 30 years of dependability insures honorable 
dealings. Bass Camera Company, 179 West Madi- 
son St., Chicago, Ill 
WE pay highest prices for cameras; 
movie equipment, binoculars; 
Trade-ins. Brenner Photo, 
Washington, D. C 
WANTED: Nikor 
cash price in reply. 
Montana 
WIDE Ang zle Lens, 
sories for Plaubel 





























accessories H 
Estimates Free. 
943-A Pennsylvania, 


State 
Forsyth, 


cut film tank complete. 
Howard F. Cornwell, 


‘film pack adapter and acces- 
Makina IIs. R. E. Fillmore, 


Box 347, Augusta, Kans. = = 
WANTED: V.P. Size Reflex or R.F. Camera, or 
Voigtlander, Baby Bessa, Heliar lens re 
Goe bel, 5122 N. Drake Ave., Chicago, II 

HIGHEST Prices for used Cameras, Equipme nt 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Chicago. 


and Optical merchandise. 
Gordon's, 162-P Madison, 





WANTED: Contameter for Contax IIf, 2.8 em or 
3.5 em wide angle lens. Hecht, Box 252, Mon- 
terey, Calif 

WANT 4x5 D Graflex without lens preferred. Also 
4x5 accessories. 72 Columbia Ave., Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 

WANTED: Eastman Duo Six-20 with coupled 
range-finder. If used, state condition and lowest 
eash price. C. B. James, Hamilton, Tex. 


E.R. 
, Omaha, 


Summitar lens. 
902 N. 66th St 


WANT: IIIB Leica L.N. 
case. Polarizer. LeMar, 
Nebraska 

CASH: We buy cameras, 
Highest prices paid. (We 
struments, guns, ete., toward cameras.) For quick 
action write or ship to George Levine & Sons, 
Dept. C, 15 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. Estab. 1896. 
STILL projector, good used one, for 828 size film. 
Abe Ludwick, G.R. Press, Grand Rapids, Mich 
WANTED: Speed Graphic. Auto Graflex. Duo 
620 and Conta McKay Art Co., Missoula, Mont. 
HIGHEST Prices for your field glasses, binoculars, 
telescopes, cameras. Malena Co., 616 Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED: Leica IIIb. Summitar f 2, 
like new. 135 mm and 35 mm lenses, 
Paul Murphy, Camp Roberts Sta 
WANTED: Used Contax, Bantam 
state equipment, condition and 
Hatchery, Newton, Iowa 


WANTED: Zeiss Tele- Tessar K f 6.3, 18 em and 
also Zeiss Biogon f 2.8 3.5 cm for Contax camera 


projectors, lenses, etc. 
also accept musical in- 





accessories, 
finder. Lt. 
Hosp., Calif. 

f 2, or Leica; 
price. Peters 














State prices. William Pfunder, 1407 Goodyear 
Blvd., East Akron, 0 Siete ea ac 

PRIVATE ~ party will pay ¢ cash for Leica Mod. D 
or better. Send desc Ha My and price. Prettyman, 
74 N.E. Stafford St., Portland, Ore. —_ 
LEICA motor, also 35 mm Elmar lens. Cash. 
William Sickmund, 18 Mason St., Torrington, 


Connecticut. a ae 
ROLLEIFLEX cut film holders wanted. Ted Skin- 
ner, 1313 Maine Ave, S.W., Washington, © D.C 
3144x4% SPEED Graphic or Graflex. Give detailed 
information. Glenn Smith, East First Ave., Mon- 
mouth, Ill. 








MER REPAIRS 


PRECISION Shutters, Lenses, Range- 
finders, Binoculars, Accuracy guar- 
anteed. | West 44th St., 





Repairs, 
Synchronizers, 
Camera Craftsmen, 15 


STOP! Your valuable 
cialist’’ eae 
chronizers, 
posure 


“equipment requires ‘‘spe. 
Precision camera repairs, syn- 
cameras, shutters, rangé finders, ex. 
meters, Accuracy guaranteed or money re- 


tunded. See our advertisement, page 96. Camera 
Technicians, 521 Fifth Ave., New York. Dept. H, 
NOW is the time to preserve equipment. Use our 
Free inspection service today to prevent irreplace- 


able losses. Fotocam Service Co., 
way, New York City. 

CAMERAS, shutters, rangefinders, lenses (special- 
izing all foreign makes). Twenty-four years expe- 
rience. Midtown Optical & Camera Service Co., 
1192 Sixth Ave., New York City, N. Y., Longacre 
3-3764. 

EXPE RT repairing g of all Compur and “Compound 
shutters by the U. S. Manufacturer ty imamate 
Hans Unfried, 71 E. Genesee, Buffalo, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


YOUNG MEN NEEDED to serve on U. S. 
chant ships. Age 18-23. Free training. Pay 
while learning to be a deck man, radio operator, 
steward or engineer. Free transportation, cloth- 
ing, food and quarters. Jobs at high wages avail- 
able after treining. Serve your country in the 
merchant marine. Ask for information at any 
State employment office, or write the United States 
Maritime Commission, WwW ashington, D. ; 


PHOTOGRAPHER to buy interest in well- -estab- 
lished photo-finishing studio. E. B. Coventry, Box 


976, Stuart, Fla. 


INSTRUCTION 


MAKE money in photography. Learn quickly at 
home. Easy plan. Previous experience unneces- 
sary. Common school education sufficient. Book- 
let and requirements free. American School of 
Photography, 1315 Michigan, Dept. 2252, Chicago. 


OIL coloring photographs a fascinating hobby or 
profitable business. Learn at home. Easy simpli- 
fied method. Previous experience unnecessary 
Send for free information and requirements. a- 


1265-P Broad- 

















tional Art School, 1315 Michigan, Dept. 
Chicago. 

CORRESPONDENCE Courses’ and_ educational 
books, slightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. 


All subjects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid 
for used courses. Complete details and bargain 
catalog free. Write Nelson Company, 500 Sher- 
man, Dept. F-237, Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ADVANCED Amateurs, Attention! Improve your 
technique and get more fun out of your hobby. 
Read American Photography every month, the 
magazine for both technicians and _pictorialists. 
Send today for a sample copy and a sample of our 
40-page book catalog, enclosing ten cents for post- 




















age. Camera House, 122-153 Newbury St., Boston, 
Massac huse tts. 

8-INCH natural color statuettes ; from “negative, 
postpaid $1.00. (Group $1.50.) Buser, 1247 Cool- 
idge, Wichita, Kans. 

CURRENT copies Photographic, - ‘Business, Voca- 


tional, Diversion Magazines. Choice 400 different 
publications. Free price list. Commercial Engray- 
ing Publishing Company, 34F North Ritter, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 





booklets sent 
- & Co., 


PATENTS secured. Two valuable 
free. Write immediately. Victor J. 
612-G Victor Bldg., W ashington, D. 





CONTAMETER for Super Ikonta “‘B.”’ State the 
price and condition first letter. Howard Stites, 
Jackson, Michigan. 


REDUCED RATES 
FOR READERS 


THE Photographic Series of the aa Technical 
Library will guide you through every phase of pho- 


tography. Each of the 30 pocket-size text books is 
complete in itself, authoritative, profusely illus- 
trated, authored by noted photographers. On sale 


at all leading camera, department and book stores. 
See page 12 for complete list of titles. 

OIL Paintings from your Kodachromes. Write 
Henry Heatwole, 3224 Wisconsin Ave., Washing- 
ton, D. C 

FOR SALE practically brand new, drem Bromoil 
Transfer Press. Cost new, $125.00. Highest offer 
accepted. Lem Jackson, 8 South Capitol Ave, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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SPECIAL 50% CLASSIFIED RATE | INDEX _OF 
: TO MEN IN SERVICE 
: POPULAR esetanerae extends to all men in | 
military or naval service an ee to insert 
classified advertisements at 50% of the reader rate. 
If you want to sell, buy or exe hange photographic 



































































































equipment, figure the cost ? Fag ad cordless 
s' 5 s 1.50 0 ach adc 

= wend ‘ * aon BR. a aaa one address and COMPANY PAGE NO. COMPANY 

divide the entire cost by two and send your money 

order with your advertisement. Classified advertis- | | Hi] Ace Art Co............ccccccccccccccccs Illinois Central R. R.......... cece eeee 

ing pages close the 5th of each month. Aome Ferrotype Co...........0200002:: 102 Industrial Timer Corp.................. 101 
aa Advertising Displays......... .... 28-108 
nge- Agfa Ansco Corp............. _ Second Cover Kalart Co. (The)......... 80-90-96-99-101-103 
uar- MOVIE EQUIPMENT | Mibert Camere Exch,................- 85 Kin-o-Lux.. ore pints .68-103 
St, Amateur Foto Graphic Serv.. +. 64-82 ; 
= New: Revere or Bolex 8 or 16 mm outfit. Screens, Amberg File & Index................+-. 96 levine & Gons, Goo................002+. 95 
'spe- lenses, reasonable. Glenn Mishler, W: arren, Ohio. American Bolex Co.. ak ge eae 5-67 Liberty Negative Serv... intutcaetees 70 
syn- NEW 8 mm Projection lens for Bolex G 8-16, American Hard Rubber Co Sou ceivetaernae 60 IN ocr eioi5-< 2 G'a Aiairsinigios 6 sie.c 103 
= $25.00. Laack f1.3 %”, $45.00. Glenn Mishler, American School of wntanmended ine eae 76 Little Technical Library. Pe 
Bist Warren, 0. American Studios...................... SR Se ER ee ee eee 103 
A, BELL & HOWELL Sportster, Revere Projector with Arel Photo Supply...................-. 78 

— case, accessories. Used four times. $85.00 cash. Aremac Camera Co................... 88 Mailbag Film Service.................+; as 

Bed Cost over $165.00. A. 0. Yonge, 1120 N. Stevens, Argus, Incorporated...............-.- 76-77 Marshall, Inc., John G................. 92 
haa: El Paso, Tex. | ff Art Slide Co..... Re ciiesewiseaiaaiie casas WO oe 3 ois. caccacnsiecesans 70 





bz] 
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Mendelsohn Beate aces saturates temscleis ecdiere emote 92 
PHOTO FINISHING Bass Camera Co 87 Miles Co., E. E.. 
















































































Bausch & Lomb.............. Third Cover Miniature Film Supply Co............. 97-99 
DELUXE 8x10 enlargement, 40c. Quality enlarge- Bell & Howell wnommeen - 17 oe EES erro 96 
ments exclusively. Silverstein, 180 W. Washing- Bell Photo. Patchy eRe gis niet eanees . 64 IN os cos co wamdanwerumecien sine 103 
— ton St., Dept. P, Chicago. Best Photo Serv.................sss0s0. 101 Mbatiet Pitas Go... ....ssccccccccss a 
ound a5 oc 504s whale caw hawwaausn 99 Modern Photo Labs............. 92 
ative, a aa | EEE a aR ae 98 Montgomery Ward & Co... .11- 79- 91- 94 
moses, W. W.. Company... .........sc000- 102 Murphy, Inc., George.................. 
a AMERICAN Extension University Law Course, | fj} Boston Photographic Lab............... 101 
Cost $100; want a camera. Frank Beckwith, Brandon Films..... Ree 70 National Art School...:................ 99 
y 3 Delta, Utah. Brenner. Seerivcn ES Cvs ki buabens otaibateee 82 National Educational Alliance, BR ccs 9 
— | WANTED to exchange model photos; amateur | Broadway Negative dae: Lite aitereeeeere 86 SPINE NE TD oo cini cc cs ccc cavuceces 103 
mer- © photos especially desired. Lawrence, 927 South | Mrcokes Burleigh, Inc.........6..5..600000. 80 National Photo Labs................... 101 
Pay a , Contervine, Sows. _ _s|,:sd}: Bruno of Hollywood..............00000: a. rene 90 
rator, 1.C.S. course in sheet metal work for sale or swap. | Durkee Ge Geemes, Tira... .. 2. ccccccccce ll New York Camera Sechencs. ee pas 103 
cloth- Pe rlouise, 1923 S. 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. New York Institute of pepe <a, cae 
~— TRADE $165.00 ‘‘C’’ Melody Sax and case ;_per- | Camera Equipment, Inc................ 102 North-Sul Co.. Vann s eaigantnn te vibes 101 
tL any saben oe ery. 16 mm movie projector. L. 8. | Camera Mart, Inc. 0 92 
States BE an ————— ——__._ | Camera Technicians................... 64 Olden Camera & Lens Co............... 93 
wef NANTED: Revolvers, tees Pino, moues: | Ul Canadian Nat. Boose 73 
estab- firearms and binoculars to apply toward the pur- Capital Art Negative................... 715 Pacific Coast Film Co..............++++. 80 
;, Box chase of 16 mm and 8 mm movie equipment, still | Capital Camera Exchange Mon tetewiansoane’ 96 Peerless Camera Stores, Inc............. 75 
cameras, enlargers and photographic equipment of Castle Films..... y rhs rs! cos winiole Swmaelerew 7-69 Penn Camera Exchange................ 6 
a. i all kinds. National Camera Exchange, Established | Central Camera Co Scesink sie wiesint Wiealeialeee 94 Phaeostron Company... ......cccccceces 100 
3 in 1914, 11 So. Fifth St., Minneapolis, Minn. — MRS Nic Gin 6 osc a's is, o.0 s+ otis ies sina eis-o/ars 99 MS I IIR, «0. og oda kein kcewanseens 102 
5 SWAP choice diamonds for Speed Graphic or | Classified Section.................0000. 104 Photo-Lab...... PGR a Orne aneriobaee 99 
—— if other camera. L. C. Stoll, McCook, Nebr. Cohen's Exchange, Abe................. 83 Pioneer Scientific...............eceeeee 81 
kly at @ TRADE Makinette f2 % V.P. camera and Re- Color Prints, Inc..... oe 96 Postal Telegraph & Cable uesicmes Canmns 91 
neces- flecta f 4.5 camera for light-weight or folding bi- NEON IIR, ong 6 os oo isis cies newness 100 Projection Slide Co.............cccceeee 101 
Book- §@ cycle. Joseph Zeidelman, 4160 Girard Ave., Phila- Commonwealth of Pennesiveanta ae 72 ' 
ool of § delphia, Pa. Commonwealth Pictures............... 69 Quebec, Province Of......cccccccccccces 74 
cago. & 30 CAL. U. S. Army Springfield Rifle. Condition, | Craig Movie Supply Co................. 69 
bby or & — m4 _ or % V.P. Camera. Box 1, | IE ea koe emer 86 
—. é 43 Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc................. 66 Radiant Mfg. Co.. CE ee ee 70 
% - Defender Photo Supply Co., Inc......... 3 Radio City Negative Co................. 98 
” 9959 : NOTICE! De dur Amsco Corp..................... 87 Ray's Photo Service...............c000. 84 
In replying to Box Numbers, be sure a ena ra.a cco Sicilians 88-97 Ray Schools (The)...............es0ee0: 78 
ational to address letters to Display Stage Lighting... einesieleee 63 Revere Camera Company............... 13 
anged. © POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY duPont de Nemours & Co., “fne., 2. 88 
h paid . : | RN IN RUIUN oe: e sv -wr sre vo sleicewwwciee 99 
pargain 540 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago Eastern Camera Exch........... 79 Santa Fe R R —— 
| Sher- oat a ee ee te Ses cee ae Eastman Kodak Co.............. Back Cover School of Modern Photography (The)... 79 
Edwal Laboratories..................... a 2s aaa 101 
Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co.............. 108 © Gmith & Sons, J. H..................... @ 
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of our & with complete visibility - removable Folmer Gra flex Corporation Mpalatieoniaceets 59 EN hon ls cca wate cbt Rae 92 
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7 Cool- VES Ganz Co., A. J. ee eT eT Tee 94 United Camera Co., Inc................ 101 
= P . General Electric EN Se re 8-61 United Camera Exchange............... 98 
Voca- ‘6 caneaeae Pictedliy: exaencdl General Negative Serv.................. 105 U. S. Photo Service..... eae EE ec oad 100 
ifferent : for yourself in and developed Graphomay..........-+ssseeeeeeeeeeees 97 Universal Photographers, Inc........... 75 
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eT bey PO. BOX 182 NEW YORK, N. Y. Hollywood Film Enterprises............ 70 Westphalen, Leonard.................. 80 
“of pho- anon << Hollywood Negative ae Gee ye = Wholesale Photo Supply Co............. 101 
books is < Hollywood Transparency Company..... 6 IIE. & i.o.5's.~ ons ese euaebeewnae 10 
y illus- STEREO TACH Hollywood 35 MM Film Co.............. 99 
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LOOK BEHIND THE BETTER PICTURES... 





you Il find it’s the chemicals that make them better! 





you can depend on F-R chemicals 


It takes most photographers many years — and spoiled pictures — 
before they discover the chemicals best suited for every type of 

work. You can benefit from their experiences — for you can start with 
the same materials they use to produce the better pictures consistently. 
For the finest in fine grain developing, F-R X-33 is without equal. For 
exceptional quality and economy for print developing, F-R 19 is 
outstanding. And ranking at the top with every photographer is F-R 
FIXOL, the most efficient and simple to use liquid acid fixing- 


hardening solution, to achieve the best results. From start to finish you 


must be satisfied — all F-R products carry a money-back guarantee. 
} k 
INK 


(y,)Roselieve 


COMPANY, tae. 


NEW YORK: 109 West 64th Street ° 


CHICAGO: Merchandise Mart 





F-R X-33 
Thermolecular Fine 
Grain Developer. 
65° to 85°F. de- 
veloping range ° 
Fog-free — long 
scale gradation 
Excellent shadow 


detail © Non- 
staining. 32 o2. 
bottle $1.85. 





"Columbia Ice Field, Jas- 
bar National Park’’ by 


Norris 


Harkness. 


Besides 


being photographic editor 


forms, 


F-R FIXOL 


Concentrated liq- 
uid Acid Fixing- 
Hardening solution. 
Ready-to-use in 60 
seconds by merely 
diluting with water. 
In 16 and 32 oz. 
bottles 45¢ and 75c. 


LOS ANGELES: 


of the New York Sun, Mr. 
Harkness and his work are 
well known through pub- 
lications and lecture plat- 





F-R 19 


Concentrated Print 
Developer For all 
papers © Max- 
imum tonal range 
¢ Sparkling high- 
lights © Stable ® 
80 to 96 oz. of 
ready-to-use devel- 
oper. 16 oz. bottle 
50c. 


1039 So. Olive Street 


PRINTED IN U.S. A. 
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CHAPTER X 
SPECIAL METHODS 


Copying—Bibliophotography—Making Copies of Line Originalsk—Damaged Nega- 
tives—Duplicate and Enlarged Negatives—Special Negatives—Solarization—Infrared 


RDINARILY we should regard “special methods” 

as something to be used in infrequent emergencies, 

but in photography special methods are almost the 

normal methods. Normal photography as distinct from 

special photography is confined quite largely to the 

casual snapshooting of the beginner. As soon as the 

amateur begins to recognize the unlimited possibilities 

of photography, he starts working in those fields which 
demand special methods. 

Because special methods are so widely used, it 
would be impossible to discuss each in full detail within 
a limited space. Instead of attempting that, we shall 
endeavor to cover the general techniques of those 
methods which find the most common application. 

The use of a special technique often involves the 
use of special materials or equipment. For example, 
among special materials we find the less commonly 
used emulsions, such as positive or color-blind film; 
the process films, including process panchromatic and 
the “M” emulsion made especially for photomicrog- 
raphy ; the infrared and other special types. Such films 
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as commercial and portrait can hardly be classed as 
“special.” 

Among special equipment we have such types of 
cameras as photomicrographic, bibliographic, tele- 
photo, fingerprint, and a host of others. Lenses are 
available in such a great variety that they lose their 
novelty, and almost any lens is now regarded as a 
normal lens. Then there are lens extension tubes, 
supplementary lenses, contrast filters and other op- 
tical accessories. Special chemicals include several 
types of developers, some variation in fixers, intensifiers 
and reducers, toners, tints, blocking dyes, and so forth. 
Most of these have already been considered in their 
general aspects. 

Special technical procedures include the use of 
colored light, polarized light, special masks (opaque 
and translucent), the step process in which a series of 
positives and negatives is used for intensification, neg- 
ative-positive combinations for bas-relief, cutouts for 
montage, and other processes which we shall deal with 
in proper order. 
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Copying. 


The first special technique we shall consider is 
that of copying. To the experienced photographer 
copying is simply straight photography with nothing 
special about it; but the fact that general opinion has 
it that a copy must always be inferior to the original 
is evidence that good copy technique is decidedly 
“special.” 

To start with, one important fact should be recog- 
nized. Unless the original print is of very good quality, 
it is possible to make the copy better than the original. 
Often the copy will have a tonal range which is greater 
than that of the original. In other words, it is possible 
to pick up shadow ae ail which is lost in the original 
print. The aim in copying is to preserve ev erything 
in the original and to add to it whenever desiré ible and 
possible. 

Copying is simply making a photograph of another 
photograph, of any type of picture, painting, etching, 
or other graphic representation. Ordinarily letterpress, 
documents, maps, plans, and so forth are in- 
cluded, but this is incorrect. The photography of such 
originals falls properly within the province of biblio- 
photography. As we shall see, this branch of photog- 
raphy is truly documentary photography, but as that 
name has been appropriated to a vague and meaning- 
less subdivision of photography, the use of this ac- 
curate term produces confusion. 

Before getting into the subject, it might be well 
to clarify the use of terms. An original to be copied is 
quite often re ferred to as the copy. The term “copy” 
is borrowed from the printing profession, where it is 
used to indicate an original to be reproduced. The 
resulting photograph, which many beginners refer to 
is “the copy,” is really the reproduction, To avoid this 
confusing terminology in describing the technique of 
copying, we will refer to the material to be copied as 
the original, and to the result as the reproduction. 

Any camera owner who understands the funda- 
mentals of photography can make copies. In 
fact, it is so easy that some schools make copying the 
first lesson in camera manipulation. This is in such 
direct contrast with the experience of many amateurs 
that we might ask why it is done. Two fundamentals 
of ordinary photography are eliminated in copying. 
The lighting is always of a single type—the flattest, 
most uniform which can be obtained. The other factor 
is that there is no depth of field, so that differential 
focusing and small lens apertures are not necessary. 
Aside from these two points, copying is straight pho- 
tography of the most elementary kind. Therefore, we 
shall discuss first the positive factors, and then proceed 
to the negative ones. 

The camera renders true perspective; therefore, 
if the photograph is to be a true reproduction of the 
original, the plane of the film must be exactly parallel 
to that of the original. This is often difficult to manage 
if the original is hung upon a wall and the camera, on 
an ordinary tripod, is placed facing it. Care should be 
taken in lining up camera and original so that hori- 
zontal and vertical lines are rendered correctly, and so 
that parallel lines do not converge. 

If there is much copying to be done, a special copy- 
ing stand should be made for the camera. This is a 
long bench with side rails, and sliding inside these rails 

board upon which the camera is fastened. At the 
end of the bed a carefully squared easel is placed ex- 
perpendicular to the plane of the bed and to its 
That is, the easel is square, both up and down 
with the camera bed. If there is 
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and trom side to side, 


some doubt as to the accuracy of the positioning, 
when using a camera with a groundglass focusing 
screen, the image upon the groundglass can be meas- 
ured with sharp-pointed dividers or a small ruler to 
make sure that the opposite sides are of exactly the 
same length. 

The next step is the lighting. When two lamps 
are used, they should be placed at a distance from each 
side of the original equal to at least twice the width of 
the original. Thus, if the original is an 8x10 print, 
placed vertically, each lamp should be at least 16 inches 
from the nearest edge of the print. Both lamps must 
be placed at the same distance and in similar positions, 
but on opposite sides of the print, and both must be of 
the same intensity. 

It is much easier to get good lighting with four 
lamps, one opposite the terminus of each diagonal of 
the original. By lighting the four corners it is easier 
to get uniform illumination all over the print. One of 
the most frequent causes of failure in copying is the 
uneven illumination of the original material to be 
copied. Irregularities in lighting which show up in 
the final print are often overlooked at the time the 
original is photographed because of the usual high 
level of the illumination. It is better to judge the uni- 
formity of illumination by examining the groundglass, 
or if none is used, observe the illuminated copy through 
a heavy blue or neutral viewing filter. 

After illumination comes the focusing. This is 
usually combined with sizing, because each change of 
size necessitates a corresponding change in focus. The 
size is controlled by the distance between the original 
and the lens. The camera can be placed at any dis- 
tance from the material to be copied, provided this dis- 
tance is greater than the focal length of the lens. Then 
if the bellows is long enough, you can focus the image 
upon the film. However, if the distance between the 
lens and the original is less than twice the focal length, 
the image will be larger than the original. Thus, most 
copying will be done with this distance equal to more 
than twice the focal length of the lens. Usually the 
reproduction is to be smaller than the original, but it 
is possible to obtain an image whose size bears a 
reasonable relationship to that of the original. In my 
laboratory | often have occasion to make | yhotographs 
that are in a sense copies, but in which the image ob- 
tained is as much as 50 times as large as the original. 

The size, then, is set by adjusting the distance be- 
tween camera and original. This size must be verified 
after focusing, because the act of focusing can alter 
the size somewhat. You will find in this step a close 
parallel to sizing and focusing an enlarger. In fact the 
entire process of copying will be found to be, step by 
step, very similar to that of enlarging. 

In focusing, there is no depth of field to be con- 
sidered, provided you use a corrected lens. This means 
that you will gain very little by stopping down; f 5.6 to 
f 8 is a good copying range, and compensates for slight 
inaccuracy in focusing. It is definitely wrong to use 
extremely small stops, because of the image diffusion 
caused by diffraction at the edge of the small aper- 
ture. The use of a moderately large aperture favors 
sharp focusing, as the image sharpens and falls off de- 
cisively, leaving little doubt as to the position of cor- 
rect focus. 

With the original set and properly illuminated, the 
image brought to correct size and sharply focused, you 
are ready to make the exposure. This is the point 
where so many beginners fail, although it is the 


simplest problem imaginable. Consider a photographic 
You know that the tonal range can hardly 
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exceed 60 to 1. This means that you can place prac- 
tically every tone in the image on the straight line part 
of the curve, and thus get faithful reproduction. You 
do not have to worry about extremes of highlight and 
shadow. You simply determine the correct exposure 
and give that exposure. The meter will serve to meas- 
ure the exposure, and with an original 8 x 10 or larger 
it can be used in the normal manner. For a small 
original you can take a meter reading from a piece of 
neutral gray paper placed in the same position as the 
original. 

The one tricky point in exposure determination is 
that of distinguishing between the marked and the true 
or effective aperture. The lens apertures are based 
upon the focal system, in which the diameter of the 
opening is expressed as a certain fractional part of the 
focal length of the lens. For example, a 4” lens at f 8 
has an effective diameter of 44”, because 4 divided by 
S equals 44. A series of relative apertures are usually 
indicated upon the lens barrel or shutter casing for the 
convenience of the user of the lens. However, it is 
obvious that these values must always be incorrect 
except when the lens is set at one particular distance— 
usually its focal length for pictures at or near infinity. 

In making photographs of the usual type, the 
amount of error encountered by focusing at various 
nearby points is negligible; but when we start work- 
ing at such close distances as are used in copying, these 
errors become very large. In too many cases failure in 
copying results because the photographer did not re- 
member that the aperture marked “f 8” on his lens was 
in reality “f 16,” and thus forgetting that he gave only 
one-fourth the correct exposure. The several factors 
involved in copying, and their relative variations, are 
found in the table, Fig. 121. Intermediate values may 
be interpolated without too great difficulty. 

In this table the first column shows distance be- 
tween lens and subject expressed in focal lengths. Thus 
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Fig. 121. Table of factors for calculating exposure increase 
and effective aperture for all lenses in closeup photography. 


“2” in this column would indicate 4 inches in the case 
of a 2” lens, or 10 inches in the case of a 5” lens. The 
use of “focal length” units makes one table serve for 
all lenses. The second column shows the factor by 
which the marked diaphragm value must be multiplied 
to determine the true or effective aperture. Thus, if 
your lens is set at f 8 on the engraved scale and the 
object is 3 focal lengths from the lens, this factor is 1.5 
—indicating that the actual f-value is 12 instead of 8, as 
marked on the permanent scale. The third column 
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gives the additional bellows extension beyond the nor- 
mal infinity setting. This, too, is expressed in focal 
lengths. For example, if the subject is 25 inches from 
a 5” lens (5 focal lengths), the extension is 0.25 beyond 
normal, or 114 inches, making a total extension of 
5 + 1.25 or 6.25 inches. This same column also shows 
the image size ratio. The values indicate the size of 


the negative image as compared with the original. In 





Fig. 122. Many old prints have a wealth of quality concealed by 
their faded tones. Here is a copy of one that was considered 
worthless, a straight print from the unretouched copy negative. 


this connection remember that you can make a twice- 
size copy of a portion of an 8x10 original upon a 
214x2'% film! True, you will not get a complete image, 
but the size ratio will be there just the same. The last 
column indicates the exposure increase that is required 
to compensate for the added bellows extension. This 
column takes into consideration the alteration in 
f-values. Thus, if the meter indicates 1/100 second at 
f 8 and you are making a copy negative the full size of 
the original, you can refer either to the second column 
and use the factor “2.0” (this gives you a true f-value 
of 16, which then requires an exposure of 1/25 second) ; 
OR you can refer to the last column and, using the 
factor “+300% or 4x,” increase the original 1/100 sec- 
ond exposure by four which will also result in 1/25 
second. . But do not make use of both factors, as this 
would result in the exposure being reduced to 1/25 x4 
or approximately 44 second. 

For exact work, compensations must be made for 
all objects nearer than 101 focal lengths. This means 
anything nearer than 40 feet with a 5” lens. However, 
for average photography no serious exposure error will 
be found for any object at a distance of more than 11 
focal lengths from the lens. 

As we have said before, copying is simply straight 
photography with attention given to the normal tech- 
nical details which are encountered. Therefore, it will 





be obvious that the table of factors, Fig. 121, applies 
equally well to macrophotography and all other forms 
of iosecup Wi rk, 

When the exposure has been determined, the film 
is exposed. The next series of steps involve pri cessing. 
Here again normal procedure is followed—‘normal,” 
of course, means development adjusted to the emulsion 
and subject matter. Although the emulsion choice 
comes first in practice, we will leave that for later dis- 
cussion. It is not amiss, however, to say that or- 
dinarily the emulsion chosen for copying is somewhat 
slow, fine-grained, and contrasty. It need not be 
panchromatic unless the original copy is in color. For 
black-and-white copying, ordinary positive or process 
emulsions are excellent (see Figs. 122, 123 

3y using a finegrain, contrasty emulsion it is pos- 
sible to make use of soft-working developers. In m) 
laboratory most copying is done on 35 mm positive 


Fig. 123. Copy of a copy. Original 35 mm negative ae to 
8x10. This blowup copied on 3!/4x4!/4 film; contact print of nega- 
tive copied on 35 mm film, enlarged to 5x7, and reproduced here. 


stock developed in DK-20, and there is no difficulty in 
obtaining full contrast. Of course in biblio work a 
more active developer is used. However, it is pos- 
sible to copy a 3” illustration from a good quality pub- 
lication using a 133-inch screen, and trom that 35 mm 
copy negative make a 11 x 14 print in which the actual 
half-tone dot structure is perfectly reproduced. 

Fixing, washing, drying, and filing are quite con- 
ventional. Now that we have followed through with 
the primary factors, we shall consider the alteration of 
routine necessitated by special conditions. 

The original to be copied often is a photograph 
The ideal is a black-and-white glossy print of good 
quality, but more often the original will have faults 


otherwise colored; 








which interfere with copying. It may be on rough or 
textured paper; soiled or stained; tinted, toned, or 
completely or partially faded. 
Usually the photograph submitted for copying is a 
loose print, or one that can easily be removed from 
its folder. In case a rough-surfaced print is glued toa 
solid mount, permission should be obtained to remount 
the original. The copying camera is supported ver- 
tically above the copy, and the latter is immersed in a 
tray of clean water. The corners are held down by 
weights. Only a very thin layer need cover the sur- 
face of the print to remove effectually all traces of 
paper texture. Yes, the tray is placed under the cam- 
era, and the exposure made while the print is sub- 
merged. Obviously the pattern will reappear as soon 
as the print is removed from the water. 

If the print has been fully hand-colored, about the 
only solution is the use of a panchromatic emulsion— 
process panchromatic in larger sizes and Microcopy or 
similar emulsion for 35 mm cameras. In the case of a 
tinted (stained) print, panchromatic film is used and a 
filter chosen which is nearest the color of the staining 
dye (this also applies to prints made on colored pa- 
pers). For example, in copying the once popular blue- 
toned-pink-tinted prints, a red filter will effectually 
eliminate the pink and emphasize the blue image. To 
eliminate stains, or mass color, use a filter as nearly 
the color of the stain as possible. 

In the case of toned prints, the reverse procedure 
is used. A filter is chosen which has a color com- 
plementary to that of the image. As a “faded” print 
is physically and chemically the same as a sulfide 
toned print, such originals may be classified as having 
been toned. For a blue tone, a red filter is used. This 
emphasizes the blue image. By the same reasoning it 
will be seen that a red filter will make possible the 
reproduction of a blueprint, which reproduction will be 
more legible than the original. 

The browns, yellows, tans, and similar colors al- 
Ways seem to give the beginner great trouble in filter 
selection. In photography we ordinarily divide color 
into three groups—blue, green, and red. We know 
that green plus red makes yellow, so we have blue 
remaining. All of these variations of brown will, upon 
close examination, resolve themselves into some kind 
of degraded orange, or a mixture of red and yellow. 
ee is conspicuous by its absence. Therefore, the use 
of a blue filter will cause all of these tones to photo- 
ak as though they were much stronger colors. By 
the use of a blue filter, or by using a color-blind emul- 
sion (which amounts to the same thing), the reproduc- 
tion of a partially faded photograph can be so much 
better than the original that it is difficult if not impos- 
sible to detect the faded areas (see Figs. 122, 123). 
When prints fade they lose contrast, so in copying them 
it is necessary to build up contrast by using a slow, 
contrasty emulsion, and developing it for high contrast. 

When old, soiled prints are to be copied, they 
should be cleaned. Unless you are positive as to the 
nature of the original, test your cleaning procedure on 
one corner of the print. First try an ordinary soft 
eraser, such as Artgum. If this does not do the work, 
try a mixture of alcohol and water. Grain alcohol is 
best, with denatured as a second choice. Do not use 
wood alcohol. Some old prints may not stand this 
treatment, so the corner test is advised. 

Among old originals will be those which are 
classed generically as “tintypes Three distinct va- 
rieties will be encountered. The true daguerreotype 
is a fine-quality but delicate image of mercury on 4 
silver or silvered copper base. The most common fault 
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is a gray to bright blue stain. Two per cent potassium 
cyanide (one of the most deadly poisons readily avail- 
able), will remove such stains. However, if the thin 
metal frame and glass are removed from the case, it 
will often be found that the only soiling is on the glass. 
Copy the original without the glass (Fig. 124). The 
ambrotype is almost as common as the daguerreotype. 
When removed from the frame it will be found to be a 
bleached negative image on glass backed up by a black 
enamel which is usually chipped and cracked. Remove 
as much as possible and repaint with black lacquer or 
back up with black paper. These are usually unstained, 
and when freshened they often present less difficulty in 
copying than a daguerreotype (see Fig. 125). 

The true tintype, or ferrotype, is a white-to-gray 
positive image upon a thin black-enamelled metal plate. 
Old tintypes often are scratched, dented, and broken, 
and usually present the greatest difficulty of all old 
originals. Clean the surface with ordinary ‘uineral oil 
and wipe off with a very soft cloth before copying. The 
daguerreotype and ambrotype usually require addi- 
tional contrast in the reproduction, but the tintype re- 
quires only normal contrast (see Figs. 126, 127). 

When both continuous tone and line work are to 
be photographed on one negative, there is usually some 
little loss in quality. The reproduction of line work 
must have extremely high contrast, while that from a 
continuous-tone original, such as a photograph, must 
have contrast which would be normal in straight pho- 
tography. For that reason it is always advisable, if 
possible, to make two copies on separate negatives and 
combine them later. 

There is very little more to be said about copying 
as such, other than to discuss this matter of contrast 
of original and reproduction. True, there are many 


special phases of copy work, but these will be brought 
out in later parts of this chapter, since it will be found 











Considerable detail shows 
but was barely visible in the original. 


Fig. 124. Copy of a daguerreotype. 
in this reproduction, 


that many of the special processes in photography are 
founded upon copying technique. However, the prob- 
lem of contrast lies in the fact that the tonal range of 
the original is usually far less than that of a normal 
subject. For example, it is not unusual to find outdoor 
subjects in which the highlight maximum is 500 times 
the intensity of the shadow minimum. Such a con- 
trast range is equivalent to a density range of 2.7, and 
is not at all unusual. In considering the ranges found 
in originals to be copied, a full-range glossy print may 
be used as a standard. While the following figures 
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were not obtained from a wide variety of measured 
originals, they are measurements made upon a limited 
series of typical originals. Moreover, in making the 
measurements, the zero point of reflection density was 
taken as the reflection of pure white photographic pa- 
per that was fresh and clean. Upon this basis let us 
consider some comparative density ranges: 


Full-range glossy photographic print.. 0.02to1.8 = 1.78 
Daguerreotype ..... eielecaale nace siete ; 0.40 to 1.66 = 1.26 
ARNE. aa vnca oth gtsle ate a ave atari eiatees 0.74to2.0 = 1.26 
AIDUMEN PFiNt ..0.0060:00205.008 ror se 02 tolZ =1.00 


Ambrotype 0.66 to 1.42 = 0.76 
To make this more in line with general conceptions— 
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Fig. 125. Copy of an old ambrotype. Back of the original was 
freshly varnished before the reproduction was made. No retouch- 
ing or spotting was done to either the copy negative or print. 


that is, to avoid the logarithmic functions of the values 
—let us consider the approximate percentage equiva- 
lents of the above table. 


Full-range glossy photographic print 95% to 15% = 1:63 
PIAPMETTOOUVDIE  6.o.c.ccccwccwesiowess 40% to2% = 1:20 
MMMM ecivarore siaisinotarereretereinnistwieieieisiare 18% tol% =1:9 

Albumien print ........ single overs 63% to6% =1:10 
PING oz icacsee ca aeiweigieanedls sivas 22% t04% == 1:5.5 


General outdoor subject....... as much as 1:500 or more. 
Thus it will be seen that the total range of even the 
best original is far more compressed than the typical 
real-life subject. For this reason it is necessary to 
work for greater than normal contrast. While the 
usual negative is developed to a gamma of 0.6 to 0.8, 
the copy negative will be developed to about gamma 
1.0 or even somewhat higher. Assuming that the re- 
production is to be made upon paper, the final over-all 
gamma should be such that the paper will just accom- 
modate the full tonal range of the subject. By operat- 
ing toward this goal, it is not difficult to obtain copy 
negatives of such nature that regardless of the original 
tonal range, the final reproduction will be of full scale. 

This principle applies to all original copy—poorly 
printed originals (either continuous tone or line), col- 
ored originals, etc. It is obvious that if the image be 
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sharply focused and the tone scale such that it fills the 
paper, the reproduction will be of satisfactory quality. 


Bibliophoto-raphy. 


This is a special phase of photography in which 
there are no continuous tones in the original. Instead 
it is made up of areas of specific density (usually lines) 
against a uniform background. Bibliophotography is 
concerned with the photographic reproduction of books 
and other material printed in type. Documentary pho- 
tography is specifically the reproduction of documents, 
either printed or written. Neither of the two have any 
indication of image-to-subject size ratio. Microfilming, 
also called microcopying, is a type of microphotogra- 
phy that refers specifically to either biblio or documen- 
tary work in which the copy negative is considerably 
smaller than the original. Incidentally this term must 
not be confused with “photomicrography,” which is the 
exact opposite. Photomicrography is the process of 
making photographs in which the negative image is 
considerably larger than the original subject. It will 
be noted that in microfilming a reduction greater than 
1 to 30 is rarely used, and the term is not often applied 
to negatives of greater width than 35 mm. _ In its 
strictest meaning, the term “microphotography” is ap- 
plied to the art of making photographs of such size 
that they can be seen only under high magnification. 
For example, in the slide library of my laboratory there 
are slides which portray the Milan Cathedral and the 
Blue Grotto. These pictures actually measure 1.1 x 1.4 
millimeters. Another slide contains the entire Lord’s 
Prayer in legible and perfectly formed type, vet the en- 





Fig. 126. Tintypes are the most difficult of all originals to copy. 
This reproduction made from one in very poor condition. 





tire area is fully enclosed by a square which measures 
less than 0.2 millimeter on each side, or considerably 
less than 1/100 inch per side! This is the true micro- 
photography. However, the use of 35 mm film has 
come into such widespread use for copying books and 
documents, and the practice of the original micropho- 
tography is limited to such an extremely small number 
of individuals, that the adoption of the word for the 
newer, practical photography has been unquestioned by 
many. The more limited terms “microfilming” and 
“microcopying” have been introduced and are found in 
current literature (see Fig. 128, 129). 

The use of small film for making copy negatives 
brings into the technique no new or different steps, so 
we shall consider all three subdivisions under the gen- 
eral heading: 


Making Copies of Line Originals. 


The copying of line originals is often used as the 
starting point in learning to make copies. This is a 
mistake because, while the low contrast of continuous- 
tone originals provides for a wide leeway in exposure, 
the exposure for line work is almost as closely limited 
as is the exposure for color. The difference between 
14 and 1 second often means the difference between a 
useless and a perfect line negative, although when 4 
second is the correct exposure for a continuous tone 
original, a one-second exposure would produce a nega- 
tive hardly distinguishable from the correct one. 

The reason for this exactitude is difficult to under- 
stand at first. We have no tones to be reproduced, 
therefore why should the exposure be critical? In that 














Fig. 127. The same tintype was cleaned, then given a coat of 
clear varnish and again copied. Note the general improvement. 
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respect the question is natural, and the answer is that 
there is no such critical point if only the stated factors 
are involved. However, in a line negative we want the 
lines to be as free from silver as the fog level will per- 
mit, and we want the background to be fully opaque. 
To give this opacity to the background, a long expo- 
sure is required. To keep the lines fully open, the 
exposure must not exceed the limit of underexposure 

-that point where the line begins to record. As this 
exposure is always less than could otherwise be given 
to get a solid background, the exposure is limited 
to that which is immediately below the one which 
would permit the lines barely to register upon the 
emulsion. Thus we have something not encountered 
in any other type of photography—a definite, hairline 
limitation. Admittedly this accuracy is theoretical, but 
we do make an effort actually to attain theoretical ac- 
curacy. There is no compromise center about which 
we can accommodate the under- and overexposure of 
various light intensities, but the one definite exposure 
which will give the best result. 

To further the contrast, slow, hard-working emul- 
sions are used, and hard-working contrast developers 
are required. There is one factor which must not be 
overlooked: when making copies on 35 mm panchro- 
matic positive copying stock, it is possible to develop 
these in a contrast developer and still make perfectly 
legible enlargements up to 20 diameters. This would 
ordinarily be impossible, but as these emulsions are 
inherently fine-grained, this result will prove to you 
that a fine-grained emulsion is worth ten times as much 
as a finegrain developer (see Figs. 130, 131). 

Inasmuch as we are working with lines, we should 
give some attention to the character of the line. This 
has to do with its absolute color, the relation of line 
color to background color, the definition of the line, 
and its outline. Incidentally, etchings are fundamen- 
tally continuous-tone subjects and should be treated as 
such, rather than as line subjects. A line copy of an 
etching reduces all line values to the same point, hence 
such a reproduction rarely resembles the original. 
Etching lines vary in contour, edge character, and 
color (depth of tone). These differences are practically 
microscopic, yet they give to the etching its character- 
istic appearance, an appearance which cannot be du- 
plicated by lines of uniform color and definite edge. 

Line originals, especially those written or drawn 
with a pen, often will vary in depth of color. It is the 
aim of the reproduction to show all of these lines as 
uniform and of full color. This means that the ex- 
posure limit is determined by that of the lightest- 
colored line. Therefore, as the line becomes lighter 
and lighter in color, the exposure must be made less 
and less. This gives us the key to pencil originals. 
Usually the beginner increases the exposure for pencil 
work in an attempt to register the faint line. This is 
an error. The pencil original is to be given less ex- 
posure than one in ink. When the original consists of 
a shaded pencil or crayon drawing, it is treated as a 
continuous-tone original, and if colors are used a pan- 
chromatic emulsion is required. Pen drawings, on the 
other hand, are copied as line originals, and if colors 
are used, the process panchromatic emulsion is used in 
the same way. 

The most useful auxiliary equipment of the copyist 
is a full set of contrast filters. These are useful, not 
only in handling colored originals, but they are inval- 
uable when dealing with colored paper. This may 
seem of little importance until it is remembered that 
practically all paper is colored; rarely indeed do we 
meet with a fresh, snow-white sheet of paper. Papers 
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faded with age, discolored, originally cream to India 
or tan in color, may all be improved in reproduction by 
the use of a yellow or orange filter. Red and brown 
papers, on the contrary, often respond better to an 
orange or a red filter. For this work it is useful to look 
at the original through the filter and see if this in- 
creases the contrast, although looking through a filter 
is not an exact check upon final results. 

Filters are used to darken lines as well as to lighten 
backgrounds. In photographic examinations it is usual 





Fig. 128. Microcopy. The small strip prints laid out over the 
open book contain entire contents of this eighty-page volume. 
The copy negatives were made on a fine-grained 35 mm film. 


to ask what filter would be used to photograph a type- 
written letter in which the typewriter ribbon was bright 
blue and in which corrections have been made in red 
and in green ink. We know that a tricolor blue filter 
would leave the corrections but tend to eliminate the 
writing. A green filter or a red one would darken the 
blue writing but would eliminate one set of corrections. 
Inasmuch as the answer must indicate some filter, a fil- 
terless shot cannot be accepted. The answer is a yel- 
low corrective filter. This will suppress the blue sen- 
sitivity of the film, providing for a longer exposure for 
the red and green, and will darken the blue typing. Or- 
dinarily, however, the filter chosen is the opposite color 
to the writing which is to be recorded, and similar to 
any alterations, corrections, or stains which are to be 
suppressed in the reproduction. 

For example, a blueprint photographed on ordinary 
(color-blind) film is barely legible, because the blue is 
almost as strong as the white. If a pan emulsion is 
used with a red filter, the print from the copy negative 
will show the blue as black with the white lines unaf- 
fected, thus resulting in a reproduction actually more 
legible than the original. A student once tried this 
with a working drawing of reddish brown lines on 
white paper, and was bitterly disappointed when his 
reproduction proved a failure. When speaking of a 
“blueprint” we do not mean simply any working draw- 
ing, but a print of white lines on a blue background, 
or vice versa (see Fig. 132). 

When continuous-tone originals have been stained, 
careful technique is necessary to obliterate the stain 
from the reproduction ; but in the case of line work this 
is easier. The filter is chosen which most nearly 
matches the color of the stain, and the exposure is 
made. The stain is usually light enough so as to be 
eliminated in the high contrast printing used for line 
work. However, the stain must be a true stain—that 
is, a transparent color such as made by red ink. An 
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opaque color can be reproduced as a solid white or gray 
patch, but a heavy black as made by drawing ink will 
reproduce as such, and no filter application will remove 
it. 

In the matter of sharpness, the same care is taken 
as with all copying, the definition being obtained 
through careful focusing and not by the use of an ultra- 
small aperture. No matter how small the aperture, the 
focus will not be as crisp unless the lens is accurately 
focused. With a lens of ordinarily good quality, a 
sharp focus at f 8 will provide better definition than a 
slightly inaccurate focus at f 32. 

In both continuous-tone and line originals, it is 
quite easy to provide more contrast in the reproduction 
than was present in the original. In the case of a hope- 
lessly flat original, a copy negative is shot and devel- 
oped to the most extreme contrast possible. From this a 
positive is made on a glass plate, and this also brought 
to the fullest contrast. From this positive transparency 
another negative is made, and in all but the hopeless 
cases this final negative will be found to possess ample 
contrast. Usually it is possible to preserve a tonal re- 
lationship which makes possible an ultimate reproduc- 
tion on paper of full tonal range, even though the orig- 
inal was practically a monotone. 

In line work particularly we often have to deal 
with thin paper. Although we usually consider paper 
as being “white,” most of it is sufficiently transparent 
to affect reproduction. If the paper is blank on the re- 
verse side, it is backed up with heavy white paper. 
This adds to the original contrast and makes the repro- 
duction easier. However, if the paper has printing on 
the reverse side, it is backed with black paper. While 
this reduces the contrast, it also eliminates the printing 
on the reverse side, and by using a little extra care the 
contrast is built up to give a “clean” reproduction. 

The procedure for obtaining high contrast, then, 
combines two steps: (a) the use of a slow, high-con- 
trast emulsion, followed by (b) the use of a developer 
of the high-contrast type. This is a developer which 
often contains hydroquinone and no metol, and often 
employs sodium hydroxide for the alkali rather than 
sodium carbonate. 

In developing the various emulsions used for copy- 
ing, it is best to use the specific formulas recommended 
by the film manufacturer for the desired result. Proc- 
ess, panchromatic process, positive, and other emul- 
sions used for copying are readily available, as are the 
35 mm films made especially for microfilming. Several 
high-contrast formulas used with process and positive 
films are given in Chapter LV. 

The photographer should strive to obtain the de- 
sired characteristics in the developed negative, how- 
ever it is better to err on the side of overexposure than 
underexposure. The overexposed line negative will 
have a fully opaque background with the lines light to 
medium gray. This negative presents too little con- 
trast for a good print. It can be subjected to reduction 
in Farmer’s Reducer until the lines are completely free 
from any silver. This is best determined by examina- 
tion under moderately high magnification. When this 
has been brought about it is quite possible that the 
background will have been reduced sufficiently to ren- 
der it too transparent, and although the lines are clear, 
even the least exposure necessary to darken them in 
the print will produce a faint background tone. When 
the negative has been well washed following reduction, 
it is intensified in some intensifier such as uranium. 
This will render the background fully opaque again. 
If every bit of silver has been removed from the lines 
they will not intensify, and as a result a perfectly clean 





line negative of high contrast is obtained. This com- 
bined reduction and intensification can also be used on 
ordinary continuous-tone negatives at times, but care 
must be exercised to combine the active solutions so 
that the desired result is obtained. 


Scratched, Broken, and Damaged Negatives. 


Fortunately, since the introduction of film base we 
are not so badly troubled with broken negatives, but 
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Fig. 129. This portrait of Anatole France was not taken from a wood- 
cut. It is a microcopy—an enlargement of the main portion of a 
French postage stamp, blown up from a 35 mm copy negative. 


we do have all sorts of other accidents happen to them. 
We shall consider briefly the various injuries to which 
the negative is subject, and indicate what remedial 
measures, if any, can be applied. 

Faded Negatives. Fading is usually caused by 
insufficient washing or fixing, or both. The “fading” 
is really sulfide toning, so that the best remedy 1s 
to wash the negative thoroughly, then deliberately tone 
it by sulfide redevelopment. To do this the nega- 
tive is bleached in a solution containing 1 ounce 
each of potassium ferricyanide and potassium bro- 
mide in 20 ounces of water (30 grams each in 600 
cc). If the negative is not washed and contains traces 
of hypo, this bleach will tend to eat the image away 
completely; therefore thorough washing must pre- 
cede bleaching. When all of the black part of the 
image has been turned into a tan to yellowish color, 
rinse it about two minutes in water, then place it 
in a solution made by dissolving 2 ounces of sodium 
sulfide in 5 ounces of water (60 grams in 150 cc). 
Note that this is sulfide, an evil smelling reddish- 
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brown lump material, and not the sulfite ordinarily 
used in developers. In this solution, reminiscent of 
outdated eggs, the image becomes brown, the exact 
color ranging from a deep mustard to a rich beaver 
brown. It is then washed for about 20 minutes and 
hung up to dry. The image will be found to be some- 
what more contrasty than it was originally. It is quite 
stable in this form, but the negative should be kept in 
an individual envelope, and not packed next to other 
negatives. 

Broken Negatives. When a glass negative has 
been broken, the pieces should be assembled, emulsion 
side up, on the glass of a printing frame or contact 
printer. They should be separated by about a quarter 
of an inch. When some pieces are missing, their places 
are simply left vacant. A print on smooth, luster paper 
is made from the fragments. When this is dry, the 
“pieces” are carefully cut out with a sharp knife or 
scissors. A mounting board of the proper size is cov- 
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Fig. 130. Line copying requires critical exposure. An original 
with heavy black lines is easiest for the beginner to work with. 


ered with rubber cement, as are the backs of the various 
pieces. The pieces are then carefully fitted together in 
their respective places, the cut edges matched as closely 
as possible. Blank spaces are filled in with properly 
shaped pieces of the same paper, which has been fixed 
out without either exposure or development. 

When all the pieces are assembled and rolled out 
flat with a heavy print roller, the crevices between the 
pieces, where any such occur, are filled in with a pig- 
ment, the base of which is white poster paint mixed 
with sufficient black to match the tone of the area 
where it is applied. The wet paint is allowed to pile 
up somewhat above the surface. If it does not dry 
down to the surface level, the surplus is removed with 
a sharp etching knife. When the crevices have been 
filled, any scratches are filled in with color just as in 
ordinary print spotting. If there are undesirable tele- 
phone wires or similar defects in the print, these may 
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be removed at this time. Blank spaces are filled in 
with flat color, and details built up to match the rest of 
the print. When the spotting is completed, a copy 
negative is made. When the negative is broken into a 
few large pieces, each fragment may be enlarged, thus 
providing a larger area upon which to work. This re- 
duces the possibility of the remedial work being de- 
tected. 

Scratches, tears, blisters and other defects upon 
film negatives may be handled in the same way, but in 
this case an enlargement should invariably be made. 
Asa rule, a 10x12 enlargement is made from a 35 mm 
negative, while from 314 x 414 negatives a work print 
not less than 16x 20 is advisable. When a negative has 
reticulated so that the subject cannot be printed, the 
use of a paper negative often will result in the reticula- 
tion being masked to such an extent that the picture 
can be used. This, of course, depends upon the extent 
to which the reticulation has proceeded. Paper nega- 
tives will be discussed later. 


Duplicate and Enlarged Negatives. 


Differences in a photographic emulsion are, in the 
broader sense, those of degree and not of kind. You 
can use contact or enlarging paper in the camera, and 
by sufficient exposure obtain an image which develops 
as a negative. You can use any kind of negative ma- 
terial, plates or films, and by exposing them to the di- 
rect or projected image of a negative you will get a 
positive image. We call some materials “negative” 
materials and others “positive” materials simply be- 
cause they are best fitted for those respective purposes 
—not to imply that their use is limited to them. 

Therefore it is possible to make negatives by pro- 
jecting a transparent positive image just as it is pos- 
sible to make a positive by projecting a transparent 
negative image. Thus, when a large number of iden- 
tical enlargements are to be made from a small nega- 
tive, particularly when a considerable amount of hand 
work is to be done upon each print, an enlarged nega- 
tive is made, the handwork done upon this, and prints 
made either by moderate scale projection or by con- 
tact. Asarule the steps are: 

a. Enlarge the image, using a process or diapositive 
film or plate instead of enlarging paper. Process 
this in the usual manner. 

b. Any portions of the image which are to be dark- 
ened are darkened by pencil or crayon upon this 
enlarged positive. A matte-surfaced film will be 
of help at this point. 

c. A negative is made by printing this positive, by 
contact, upon a similar process or diapositive 
emulsion. Any parts of the image which are to 
be made lighter are darkened upon this negative 
by pencil or crayon. 

d. Prints are made from the enlarged negative as 
desired. 

Process emulsions are used for this work; be sure 
you get the slow, color-blind type. In making the en- 
larged positive you do not work for the same quality 
desired when making a transparency or lantern slide. 
The highlights are quite heavy, and the whole image 
in the tray appears quite black, just as an ordinary neg- 
ative does under similar conditions. A good trans- 
parency, such as a lantern slide, is entirely too thin and 
delicate for the production of a good negative. Many 
if not most of the extreme highlight details are subdued 
or even lost. Therefore, remember to develop the posi- 
tive to a heavy degree, but do not permit the shadows 
to become entirely blocked or opaque. 
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The negative is made from the positive in the same 
way. In both steps try to obtain a density which is 
similar to that of a good negative. This will necessi- 
tate a short development and consequently a somew hat 
longer exposure than for a good transparency. It is 
by the coordination of exposure and development that 
you obtain the desired balance between density and 
contrast in this work. 

If desired, and if no handwork is necessary, the 
positive can be made from the negative by contact, and 
the negative by enlarging this small positive ; but as a 
rule it is advisable to enlarge the positive. In some 

cases where a very small negative is to be enlarged 
considerably, both steps are done by projection—ior 
example, a 4x 5 positive from a 35 mm negative, and a 
16 x 20 negative from the 4x 5 positive. This is some- 
times altered to produce a 2'4x3% positive, then a 
4x5 negative and then 16x 20 or larger prints from 
this negative. This last method has been resorted to 
so that grainless prints of large size can be obtained 
from a miniature negative. However, the enlarged 
negative is usually made if it is desired to introduce 
handwork when a number of identical enlargements 
are to be made. 

Paper Negatives. One type of enlarged negative 
recently has become popular—almost too popular. 
This is the paper negative, which is nothing more nor 
less than an ordinary enlargement whose image is neg- 
ative rather than positive. It is either made upon very 
thin paper or upon regular paper which is then oiled 
to render it more transparent. This paper negative is 
used just as is any ordinary negative for making prints, 
usually by contact. 

An idea is prevalent that the use of a paper nega- 
tive must perforce result in an “artistic” print. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. Unless the pho- 
tographer has a picture to start with, and unless he 
uses his media to good advantage, the paper negative 
simply gives a smudgy, mottled print! This is no at- 
tack upon the paper negative as an expressive pictorial 
medium. In skilful hands it can be used for the pro- 
duction of exquisite pictures. There can be no doubt 
of that. But such a result comes from the skill of the 
worker in handling a difficult medium, and not as the 
inevitable result of using that medium. You might as 
well expect success in painting to come automatically 
through using some special brand of paints. 

We have no intention of discussing the paper nega- 
tive as a medium of artistic expression. This is a tech- 
nical discussion. However, we will remark that while 
the paper grain pattern has occasionally been used to 
good advantage it is, on the whole, a disadvantage. 
However, for the photographer who desires to make 
use of the advantage of the paper negative, it is sug- 
gested that the special translucent, double-coated pa- 
pers made under various names by the different manu- 
facturers are ideal. Results are not grainless, but the 
grain is reduced to a texture rather than an irregular 
spatterwork. The material provides ample surface for 
handwork, and has much better printing characteristics 
than ordinary bromide paper, owing to its combined 
fast-slow emulsion coated on both sides of the paper. 

When such translucent paper is used, the proce- 
dure is exactly the same as if a transparency were being 
made, with the extra exposure necessary to provide the 
depth of full-range detail desirable in a negative. High- 


lights should have body instead of being transparent. 
Of course, in the negative image the actual highlight 
represents the shadow areas, but we are making a com- 
parison with an ordinary transparency and so shall 
compare density with density. 





Similar double-coated materials are available on a 
film base. This base may be transparent, translucent 
with a body similar to groundglass, or with a milk- 
white translucent base. The three varieties offer a ma- 
terial which permits a much wider application of “pa- 
per negatives” than will be found if the ordinary bro- 
mide paper is used as the medium. The best way to 
learn to make these negatives is to experiment. ‘Try 
different exposure and development ranges, and make 
a print from each experiment. These experimental 
negatives and their prints should be filed. A conven- 
ient way to do this is to work with the 5 x 7 size, then 
perforate the edges of both negative and print and file 
them in a medium-size looseleaf book. 

The true value of the “paper negative,” of course, 
is the ease with which it will take handwork. The me- 
dia described above as substitutes will take such hand- 
work almost as readily as straight paper, and thus they 
offer a substitute which is superior to the original ma- 
terial. Among such media are: 

Defender Adlux. Transparent film ; double-coated ; 
tonal capacity, 10 times that of a paper print. 

Defender Duolux. Opal white base; one side 
matte, the other semi-matte; extended range due to 
transparency as in Adlux. 

Eastman Translite. Double-coated, translucent 
paper ; extended tonal range of transparency medium; 
recommended particularly for paper negative work. 

Eastman Translite Film. Similar to above, but 

coated on film base rather than on paper. 
The extended tonal range of the above media has al- 
ready been explained. It is based upon the greater 
transmission of highlights, but particularly upon the 
fact that shadow transmission can be reduced to a frac- 
tion of a per cent, while reflected density of the blackest 
paper cannot be forced down to one per cent. 


Other Types of Special Negatives. 


Bas Relief. The photographic bas relief, which 
was popularized and then almost forgotten long before 
most of us were even born, is a simple but effective me- 
dium for certain subjects. The less detail there is in 
the negative the better. Portraits lend themselves ex- 
ceptionally well to this manipulation. 

The negative should be of the type which will 
make a good transparency, having a full range, yet 
without excessive harshness. A positive transparency 
is made by contact, and for this purpose a glass plate 
is used. It is even advisable that the negative itself 
be glass, but this is not absolutely essential. The posi- 
tive image should be of about the same contrast as the 
negative. When the positive is dry and registered with 
the negative, tonal values should cancel out and leave 
the whole a more or less uniform gray. Of course, a 
suggestion of outline will be visible, but theoretically 
there should be almost complete cancellation. 

The positive is slipped out of register in one direc- 
tion. Although this direction is in one sense immate- 
rial, the effect is improved if the slip is made diagonally. 
The amount of slip will determine the apparent degree 
of relief in the finished print, but it is unwise to have 
it exceed 1/16 inch. The positive is bound to the nega- 
tive at the edges in this position, and the whole is then 
used as a normal negative for projection or contact 
printing. 

The neutralized areas will print out gray, but the 
lines of misregistration will print dark, and will thus 
resemble the shadows of a bas relief. Although a 
simple stunt, if handled properly with a suitable sub- 
ject, excellent results can be expected. The procedure 
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has a value exceeding that of novelty. In the case of 
an object of simple geometric outline, some aerial pho- 
tographs, and some topographical subjects, the proce- 
dure actually makes details more emphatic than they 
are in a straight photographic print. 

Liftouts. The liftout is a photographic copy in 
which the new negative is restricted to a portion of the 
original copy. The most common example is that of 
lifting out a single individual from a group photograph. 
This is done in several ways, some of which are easier 
than others. All, of course, usually depend upon mak- 
ing an enlarged reproduction of the original. Several 
methods are as follows: 

a. The selected portion of the original is copied to 
enlarged scale. A high-ratio enlargement is made of 
this part of the original. The selected portion (head 
for example) is isolated by handwork, an airbrush 
being a favorite isolation medium, and the worked-up 
print again copied. 

b. The selected portion is isolated upon the orig- 
inal print, using a non-staining water color (lampblack 
and zinc white, for example), and then copied. The 
original is washed to remove the water color, carefully 
dried, and remounted if necessary. 

c. A small vignette of appropriate size is torn 
from black paper, the edges roughed and turned up 
away irom the surface of the print. It is held by small 
flecks of rubber cement. The copy is made with lens 
wide open to diffuse the turned-up edges. This pro- 
vides a black vignette background. 

d. This is the same as (c), but white paper is 
used. The plain white background is suitable for work- 
ing up in the final print, just as the black background 
provides opportunity for working up on the enlarged 
copy negative. 

e. An enlarged copy is made, the selected portion 
cut out with a sharp knife or scissors, mounted upon a 
background, and re-copied. This is the simplest pro- 
cedure, but never entirely satisfactory ; the harsh edges 
look lke just what they are—paper cutouts. 

f. The copy negative is used to make a projection 
print in which the selected portion bears the desired 
size relation to the paper used. Surrounding detail 1s 
vignetted roughly as in ordinary vignetting. After fix- 
ng, a reducing solution, containing hypo, is used to 
tend the vignette closely. The reducer is applied by a 
brush or cotton swab, and the print washed at short 
intervals to prevent the reducer flowing back into the 
wanted portion of the image (see Figs. 133, 134). 

g. This is similar to (f), except that the mask 
vignetting is done more carefully, using a vignette 
formed to the image; no further treatment attempted. 
This is the simplest method which gives good results, 
but it requires careful and painstaking manipulation. 

Composites in General. \ wide variety of effects 
is obtained when two or more negatives are used to 
obtain a single print. There are so many types of com- 
posites that any attempt at classification must be open 
to many objections. However, as classification is es- 
sential to satisfactory description, we shall attempt it: 

a. Synthetic composites. In these, various specific 
elements are taken from various negatives to build an 
apparently homogenous whole. Examples: adding 
clouds to a barren sky; placing the head of one person 
upon the body of another; adding a human figure to a 
miniature or tabletop scene. 

b. Group composites. This is often referred to as 
a “montage.” It is made up of several separate photo- 
graphs assembled either with edges touching or slightly 
separated into the conventional layout. The shapes 
may be regular or irregular. 
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c. Montage. The identifying characteristic of the 
montage is that the edge portions of one image blend 
with or overlap those of the adjoining one. In short, 
the edge portions are exposed to both adjoining images. 
A montage cannot be made by cutting and fitting sepa- 
rate pictures ; it must be made by successive exposures 
upon one sheet of sensitive material, either in the cam- 
era or during projection. 

d. Selective composites. This is used, for example 
when two exposures have been made of a group. Fig- 
ures at one side are unsatisfactory in one shot, those 
at the other in the second. The two good halves are 





Fig. 131. This illustration was reproduced from a photographic 
copy of an old woodcut. It shows the equipment needed for mak- 
ing pictures outdoors by wet collodion process many years ago. 


joined to make a single composite with the good parts 
of each. A similar type of composite makes a pano- 
ramic view of several single shots, or is used to over- 
come distortion in outdoor views by combining views 
taken from nearby but not identical points. 

e. Line-tone composites. This type combines line 
portions and continuous tone portions in a single nega- 
tive. A familiar example is the photographic greeting 
card. 

Many readers will wonder when the retouching 
will be done. Of course, those skilled in working upon 
the negative with both knife and pencil will be able to 
do so. But if the amateur is not skilled in retouching, 
to attempt it would in most cases mean the destruction 
of the negative. However, print retouching is compar- 
atively simple, and a print lost only means a new print 
to be made. Therefore, except for the simpler applica- 
tions of pencil and crayon sauce, we shall exclude ac- 
tual negative retouching and substitute handwork on 
the print—a corrective measure which lies within the 
ability of practically any amateur. 

In considering synthetic composites, suppose we 
start with the cloud negative. The straighter the hori- 
zon line in the scenic negative the better. However, 
an attractive picture rarely has an unbroken horizon; 
so we cannot make this a condition of procedure. We 
will have certain elements of the composition rising 
well into the upper portion of the picture. To meet 
this need we require a cloud negative in which the 
cloud forms do not come too close to the horizon. 
Moreover, the cloud negative should have a type of 
lighting which corresponds to that of the scene. When 
you make cloud negatives, make some from each car- 
dinal and intermediate direction, or at such related 
times that a variety in lighting will be obtained. A 
scene lighted from the right with clouds lighted from 
the left is disturbing to everyone, whether he is ob- 
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servant enough to locate the trouble or not. But re- 
member that a cloud negative can be reversed in en- 
larging, and the direction of lighting reversed, too. 

The negative for the scene is projected upon the 
easel. When it is located as desired and sharply fo- 
cused, a cardboard is laid over the image and raised 
about an inch from the easel surface. A pencil line is 
drawn along the line which divides the objects of the 
picture from the sky. Trees, towers, hills—all are fol- 
lowed. The mask is then cut along this line. The cut 
edges of the mask are frayed with a needle, and you are 
ready to proceed. The paper is exposed with the top 
portion of the mask held slightly above the easel to 
protect the sky area. At the end of the exposure the 
red filter is swung over the lens, and the lower half of 
the mask is put into position so that it just covers the 
scene, but raised about an inch from the paper surface. 
The negative is then removed and the cloud negative 
inserted. It is positioned to give the formation desired, 
the red filter is swung aside, and the cloud exposure is 
made. 

When carefully followed, this method gives ex- 
cellent results, but a slight misjudgment of the mask 
positions will produce either a dark or a light line 
around the foreground objects. It is advisable to make 
your cloud negatives with a red filter, using a compara- 
tively long exposure. This gives a partially trans- 
parent background which produces a distinct sky tone. 
Hlowever, until you become adept it is easier to use a 
yellow filter to obtain a sky negative which is opaque 
enough that an “override” into the picture area is not 
so noticeable. Some pictorialists prefer to limit the 
clouds to the open sky and blend the two exposures by 
conventional dodging. The result is rarely convincing. 
However, by making use of the steps already explained 
in this chapter, the enlarged positive and paper nega- 
tive method give you ample opportunity to work out 
any slight slips in this double printing. 

The example just given involves two exposures, 
one from each of two negatives upon a single sheet of 
paper. Now suppose we go a bit further and add a 
specific unit toa complete photograph. We might add 
an individual to a group, foreground figure to a scene, 
hang a bunch of bananas upon a maple tree, or what 
not. One of the most common examples is the inter- 
change of heads and bodies, and the adding of a figure 
to a street or other background. Maybe you wondered 
when your friend Smith was in India. You know he 
was, because you saw a picture of him standing before 
the Taj Mahal! Such tricks are quite easy in com- 
posites. 

Suppose you have a photograph of a woman 
dressed in full court robes. You also have a photo- 
graph of a woman whom you know quite well. You 
decide to make an interchange to see how your friend 
would look in the elaborate costume. The first step is 
to copy your portrait if it proves suitable. Naturally 
the position of the head must match that of the body, 
and the lighting must correspond. If these conditions 
are met, the portrait is copied and a positive print made 
in which the head is exactly the size of the head in the 
costume photograph. 

Now comes the real test of your skill. Edge lines 
are hidden by having them coincide with junction lines 
of tones, but when you must break an even tone area, 
the line is very difficult to hide; but we shall discuss 
this ina moment. The head is cut from the copy por- 
trait and very carefully trimmed to its exact edges. 
The cut around the hair is not made too closely, how- 
ever, and the neck line should extend down well below 
the shoulder line. This head is then placed over the 





head in the costume picture and carefully adjusted until 
it appears somewhat natural. Holding it here, draw 
two lines from the shoulder lines of the original down 
over the neckline of your head in the position a neck- 
lace would ordinarily occupy. If the costumed figure 
wears any neck jewelry, the top of such an ornament is 
the natural dividing line. If there is none, you will use 
this line anyway. When your substitute head is in 
place, carefully draw in a necklace, using spotting ink 
and a fine brush. This break hides the junction line. 

When the neck junction line has been determined, 
you have to feather the edge of your substitute head. 
Turn it face down, and with a manicure board (fine 
side) file away the paper edge at an angle of not more 
than 10 degrees. This is continued until there is a tiny 
band of translucent emulsion showing all around the 
cutout. The feathered head cutout is now given a thin 
coating of some cement, as is the corresponding spot 
in the original. When both are tacky, the head is put 
into place, and the edges worked down with a bone or 
celluloid burnisher until they no longer incline to curl 
up. After an hour or so, any slight defects are covered 
by careful spotting. When this type of pasteup is well 
done, it is difficult to see the substitution. But after the 
work has been done a copy is made, and unless some 
obvious error can be noticed in the original, there is 
nothing in the reproduction to indicate that the picture 
has been altered. This type of substitution is used in 
making many stunt photographs, including some sur- 
realistic effects, which seem to puzzle those who see 
the reproductions. Of course, the degree of success to 
be expected from this procedure is dependent on the 
care taken in cutting, pasting, spotting the altered pic- 
ture, and in making the copy negative. 

A group composite is simply a layout of several 
photographs closely related. A set of photographs 
showing various phases of a single incident or subject 
are laid out upon a large sheet of paper. They are 
trimmed, rearranged and interchanged until the ar- 
rangement is satisfactory, then cemented onto a mount 
in corresponding positions. They may be covered with 
a multi-opening mat, or each picture may be outlined 
with a black or gray line or band. Any similar decora- 
tion may be used at the discretion of the maker. 

Another method in which the various elements are 
kept in a much closer relationship is that which is mis- 
takenly called a “montage.” In this type of composite, 
the various pictures are cut to odd shapes which will 
fit a preconceived pattern not unlike a simple jig-saw 
pattern. There are special masks on the market which 
usually have an oval central portion with radiating sec- 
tors surrounding it. Each is covered with a removable 
mask so that each space can be exposed from a differ- 
ent negative ; this procedure eliminates the tedious cut- 
and-paste step. 

The montage is a single photograph in which 
images from several negatives are blended to make one 
print. It resembles the second type of group composite 
to some degree, but it is characterized by the fact that 
the edges of all units overlap. Each unit is exposed 
through an appropriately shaped mask which is raised 
and lowered, during the exposure, so that the edges of 
the shape will be lighter than the central area by about 
50 per cent. Each unit area in turn is exposed the same 
way. When the picture is developed, image elements 
at the edge of each shape will fade into the adjacent 
unit area. This work demands such care in balancing 
each subsequent exposure that once the effect has been 
achieved, a copy negative is made and reproductions 
from this negative are used instead of making a direct 
projection montage for each print desired. 
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The selective composite hardly needs explanation. 
It is quite similar to the synthetic composite except 
that instead of a small area being inserted into the 
original, two originals are cut apart upon some common 
line and then joined to make a whole. For example, 
tripod heads are available which automatically divide 
the horizon into a number of equal divisions, each of 
which can be photographed at one exposure. Thus by 
making the necessary number of exposures, the entire 
horizon can be photographed. If these photographs 
are joined together carefully, a full 360-degree pano- 
rama can be made which is free from the objectionable 
curvature found in pictures from the swinging type of 
panorama camera. 

It will be found that near the edges of the pictures 
the same objects will be repeated on both sides of each 
common division. This means that the pictures all 
overlap at the edges. \Vhen making the prints they 
are carefully kept to the same general tone, and all en- 
larged to the same scale. When dry, each print 1s care- 
fully cut along the edge of some object which also ap- 
pears in the adjoining print. Instead of feathering, the 
adjoining print is also cut along this line. The sections 
are joined, and the joints filled as described in the di- 
rections for restoring a broken negative. 

In making a photograph of some particular section 
of a street, a succession of three or four photographs 
made at intervals of about 50 feet and then joined will 
give better perspective than will the use of a wide-angle 
lens. As in other cases, the handworked print is copied, 
and reproductions from the copy negative are the ones 
actually used. It may be said that this use of a copy 
negative is not only to avoid a repetition of tedious 
handwork; any handwork is visible to an expert, but 


the process of copying reduces all subtle color tones 
of paint and ink to the common photographic gray. 


Roughness of surface, which reveals handwork under 
oblique reflected light, is eliminated. In short, hand- 
work in the original, which is plainly visible to almost 
anyone, becomes invisible even to the expert in the re- 
production. In this connection it might be said that 
a great many photographs used for reproduction in 
publications are “doctored” by handwork before the 
ree are made. 

The line-tone composite is the type of negative 
used for greeting cards. The usual method is to make 
upa large original with the enlarged photograph pasted 
to the line work. Then a single copy negative of the 
whole thing is made. Asa result the line portion is so 
gray that it does not print satisfactorily, and the photo 
portion is too clogged to be at all satisfactory. 

These negatives should be made in two parts. The 
original for the line portion (decorations, message, and 
so forth) is made up with a sheet of plain black paper 
inserted where the photograph is to be. This is copied 
on a process emulsion and developed in a high-contrast 
developer. If necessary it is first reduced and then in- 
tensified to produce solid white lines on a fully opaque 
background. A copy negative of the photograph is 
made, carefully sizing the negative so that the picture 
will fit the line negative opening. When both are dry, 
the transparent space in the line negative is cut out 
caretully, and the picture negative cut to fit this space 
exactly. After inserting the picture negative, the edges 
are covered with a 'g” band of black cellophane tape. 
In this case, of course, it is essential that these 1/16” 
edges of both negatives be free from important picture 
or type matter, so the band will not obliterate a neces- 
sary part of the original. 

It is also possible to use stripping film for both 
negatives, cut them while wet, and fix both in their 
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correct relative positions upon a glass base as is done 
in photoengraving. The first method is simpler for 
those who have never made use of stripping film. 

A similar process is used for titling negatives so 
that the title will print through on each print. The 
titles for any desired number of prints are written, 
printed, or typed on white paper—a group sufficient to 
fill a negative and copied at one time. When dry, these 
titles are cut apart and each one added to its appro- 
priate negative. These title strips can be inserted as 
in the case of the greeting card. This will give a nar- 
row white border around each title. Unless the pic- 
ture negative is clear (heavy shadow) where the title 
is to be applied, the emulsion should be removed with 
an etching knife. This will then leave a white border 
enclosing a white background bearing black letters. If 





Fig. 132. 
B, same blueprint copied on panchromatic film with a red filter. 


A, blueprint copied on ordinary film with no filter; 


a transparent positive is made from the title negative 
before cutting apart, and used in place of the first nega- 
tive, the white border will surround a black background 
bearing white letters in the final prints. 

Rubber type is available in a “reversed 
the purpose of stamping titles upon negatives. How- 
ever, as the ink rarely adheres uniformly this is not 
often advisable. Perhaps the best method for titling 
negatives is by the use of special negative ink which 
Hows freely upon the negative (either surface) and isa 
permanent, opaque black. 


” 


face for 


Reversal Methods. 


The use of reversal is the basis for many special 
techniques, and as it is quite simple, only brief direc- 
tions need be given. Reversal is in reality the complete 
photographic processing procedure of negative devel- 
opment and positive printing all carried out in the same 
emulsion. The emulsion is exposed and the negative 
image developed in the normal manner. However, in- 
stead of fixing after development, the film is placed in 
a bleaching bath which removes the negative image 
without disturbing the sensitive emulsion remaining. 
In this step we have the exact opposite of fixing, After 
bleaching, the remaining sensitive material is exposed 
to light and developed. Obviously as this remainder 
represents a uniform original from which a negative 
image has been removed, it will be a positive. This 
procedure is that generally used in making direct color 
photographs with mosaic screen media such as in the 
Lumiere, Dufaycolor, and similar additive processes 
(see Fig. 60, Chapter V). 
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The method is widely used by amateur cine enthu- 
siasts who use inexpensive positive film in their cam- 
eras, then process by reversal and thus obtain their 
finished films at a fraction of the cost of conventional 
film. Hundreds of cine amateurs have been highly 
successful in home reversal of movie film. 


Solarization. 


If a film is given a tremendous overexposure, the 
image may be partially or wholly positive when de- 
veloped. Reversal which is produced by exposing the 
film to white light before development is complete is 
called solarization. Note that this is caused by an 
exposure at some time before development is com- 
plete—that is, it may take place before making an 
exposure for the subject, or it may take place after 
development has progressed for some time. One inter- 
esting sidelight is that of giving a film a predetermined 
and comparatively excessive exposure to white light 
before exposure in the camera. The camera exposure 
then results in a positive image by direct development. 
If you want to experiment you will probably spoil 
several dozen films before you hit the exact balance 
between pre-exposure, camera exposure, and develop- 
ment. 

Solarization has been the basis of some spectacu- 
lar pictorial work. A subject is posed before a dead 
black background and the exposure made. This nega- 
tive is developed in the usual manner. When the 
image of the model has had time to develop to a good 
density, but not quite fully, the developing negative 
is exposed briefly to white light. The sensitive emul- 
sion of the dark background, which has remained inert 
up to this time, now develops rapidly. But as most of 
the available emulsion in the figure has been used, and 
as the developed image protects somewhat the under- 
lying unexposed emulsion, the figure does not change 
very much. The result is that in the print the back- 
ground becomes white instead of black. The same 
effect might be obtained by using a white backgroun+ 
in the first place, except for one factor. The back- 
ground immediately adjacent to the figure does not 
enter into the reversal, so that the figure is outlined 
by a fine black border which blends delicately into the 
white background. 

In this type of work remember that objects which 
are white or light-colored will remain as they are (posi- 
tive in the final print), while dark objects will be re- 
versed in direct proportion to their degree of blackness. 
Solarization has been widely used for novelty effects, 
but only a limited number of subjects lend themselves 
to the process. 

A very brief exposure to white light has been 
recommended for hypersensitizing films. The idea is 
to overcome the inertia point of the film, so that any 
light impulse, no matter how slight, will be recorded. 
In this same connection we may mention hypersensi- 
tization by mercury fumes. This may be tried by shut- 
ting up a roll of film in a closed container with a few 
drops of liquid mercury. The best way to use this 
latter method is to wind the film on a developing reel, 
place the mercury in the tank, enclose the reel of film, 
and close the tank for about 48 hours. 

Both of these methods of hypersensitization will 
work. Unfortunately, both tend toward increasing the 
fog level. As this is already so high in modern emul- 
sions that reduction is often an important step in proc- 
essing, any increase becomes really serious. Another 
factor is that our most highly sensitive emulsions seem 
to react to such treatment far less readily than the 





slower emulsions. Therefore, if we want a highly 
sensitive film, we should obtain a conventional high- 
speed film and leave hypersensitization to the realm of 
interesting experiments. It definitely cannot be recom- 
mended as anything but an emergency measure, and 
while hypersensitization does not inevitably produce 
loss of quality, it is rare indeed that satisfactory quality 
is obtained from a film which has been either pre- 
fogged or mercury-fumed. 


Infrared Photography. 


Photography by infrared has for some reason cap- 
tured the imagination of the public. The mere fact 
that a photograph can be taken where there is no light 
seems impossible—the curious fact, always overlooked, 
is that since the origin of photography we have been 
fighting for the ability to make photographs by visible 
light alone, and to exclude the unwanted action of 





Fig. 133. Head in circle was "lifted out" of this old montage. 
A copy negative was projected onto the easel, and the desired 
portion of the image vignetted; see method (f), on page 117. 


invisible light. Of course, this particular invisible 
light referred to is the ultraviolet, but it is just as mys- 
terious as the infrared. 

We have used the term “invisible light.” This is 
incorrect ; “light” is a name for the effect which is pro- 
duced in our brains through the medium of our eyes, 
by the stimulus of certain frequencies of the electro- 
magnetic radiation spectrum. If we can’t see it, it 
isn’t light. “Invisible radiation” is a far more correct 
term. This distinction is important simply because 
radiation which is visible to some people is invisible 
to others. There are well-authenticated cases in which 
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vision extends as far as 350 into the ultraviolet and 
almost to 800 in the infrared. Therefore, the limita- 
tions of ultraviolet and infrared are definitely indi- 
vidual limitations. 

Another factor which should be straightened out: 
“Ultra” and “infra” are not adjectives. Infrared is 
definitely not a specific kind of red. It isn’t red at all. 
Red is a name given to a visual sensation, so infrared 
cannot be red. The name simply indicates that this is 
a radiation below red, just as ultraviolet isn’t a shade 
of violet, but is simply the radiation above violet. A 
series of black objects—paper, wood, metal, cloth, and 
so forth—when photographed by infrared show tones 
ranging from white to black, indicating that in objects 
which we call “black” there is a play of infrared differ- 
entiation entirely analogous to our color spectrum. In 
the ultraviolet, fluorescence changes with the wave- 
length, so here, too, we have a range of what might 
loosely be called “invisible color.” In fact some small 

















Fig. 134. Copy of head ‘‘lifted" from montage, Fig. 133. No neg- 
ative retouching or print spotting was done to remove the spots 
or silver stains; both could be employed to improve the picture. 


ultraviolet spectroscopes depend upon this fluorescent 
color change for calibration. 

Neither ultraviolet nor infrared photography are 
mysterious, nor are they abnormal in any respect. 
Therefore, let us approach this discussion in a rational 
manner. Infrared film has the same blue-sensitivity 
which is found in most ordinary emulsions. [Exposed 
without a filter, it will give a result quite similar to 
the old-fashioned “N.C.” Kodak film. However, it 
has no sensitivity to green at all. It is sensitive to 
some degree to the lower visible red, but its greatest 
red-sensitivity lies in those wavelengths which are 
invisible. 
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It should be understood that there are many va- 
rieties of infrared emulsion, with their greatest sensi- 
tivities at various wavelengths—just as we have color- 
blind, ortho, and pan emulsions for the visible radia- 
tion. Thus using the Eastman designation we have: 

Emulsion. 


Full range. Peak range. 


1000-1200 


930-1025 
a ena ae 725-1000 860-1000 
ee eee 725- 925 825- 920 
_ Sees ne Maer ape 250- 900 .No peak 
Ee oe te eye 725- 875 725- 850 
A Oe a 675- 810 730- 790 
eee rere 250- 860 680- 860 
Cae GEE NG rane 650- 760 680- 745 


Emulsions L and N are continuously sensitive 
throughout the visible region, and are not green-blind 
as is usually the rule with infrared emulsions. It must 
also be understood that all the above emulsions are 
sensitive from 250 to 500, or from the ultraviolet down 
to the dividing line between blue and green. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that if an infrared photograph is to be 
made, a filter must be used which will eliminate the 
blue and blue-green. The deep orange-yellow (Wratten 
G) filter is satisfactory, but most photographers prefer 
to use the tricolor red filter. It does not eliminate the 
visible red, but this is not objectionable in most in- 
frared photography. Of course, in some scientific 
work it is necessary to have complete absorption of 
the visible red. This can be done by the use of a very 
dark filter, or by the use of the tricolor red with an 
emulsion such as the Z, O, M, and P. These, too, are 
slightly sensitive to the visible red, but not to the 
degree of the L, K, N or U emulsions. 

For the best effects, when the exposure is not a 
factor, use the R or P emulsion with a_ so-called 
“black” filter. This increases the exposure from 2 to 4+ 
times as compared with that required when the tricolor 
red is used. There are no filter factors as we com- 
monly know them. Some kind of filter is essential. 
The factors among the various filters have little ref- 
erence to their visual density, but are simply compari- 
sons of their transmissions in the infrared. Neither 
do we have any really accurate standard of exposure, 
but it is usually accepted that the modern infrared roll 
film, which resembles the type R emulsion, will require 
from 1/25 to 1/100 second at f 4.5 with a tricolor red 
filter. The variation depends upon the amount of 
infrared available, and this depends upon the sun. The 
exposures given are for bright summer days. 

You cannot make infrared photographs without 
infrared radiation any more than you can make ordi- 
nary photographs without light. The wild stories we 
hear about infrared photographs being made as snap- 
shots at night are purely figments of the imagination 
of a writer who was not in possession of all the facts. 
The only way night photographs can be made by 
infrared is to have a source of infrared such as an incan- 
descent bulb or flashbulb. To make the photograph in 
darkness, one only needs to have the source enclosed 
in a light-tight box with one side covered by an opaque 
but infrared-transmitting filter. This is now done by 
coating flashbulbs with an infrared filter enamel. 

Many lenses are not corrected for infrared, and to 
get a sharp image it is necessary to extend the lens 
slightly. The amount of the extension depends upon 
the construction of the lens and its corrections. For 
most modern lenses the recommendations are for an 
extension of from 4 to 3 per cent; perhaps 2 per cent 
would be a good average. This means a 2” lens is 
extended 4/100 or 1/25 of an inch (about 1 millimeter), 
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Bearing in mind the advisability of using a cor- 
recting extension to get sharp focus and the necessity 
for a filter, the routine of infrared will be found quite 
similar to ordinary photography. There are no par- 
ticular points to be observed other than these two, 
and anyone familiar with ordinary photography can 
use infrared with full expectation of satisfaction. 

The uses of infrared are many, but not nearly as 
numerous as we have been led to believe. You can- 
not make infrared photographs in the dark unless you 
have some powerful source of infrared available. Infra- 
red will not penetrate dense fogs, as was claimed when 
the infrared camera was proposed to guide ships safely 
through fogs. Water and water vapor are among the 
best insulators against infrared. You cannot make 
photographs through every type of opaque paint or 
similar material; this is limited to certain inks and 
dyes which are infrared-transparent, just as you can 
photograph “through” a red ink stain with a pan emul- 
sion and a red filter. In short, you cannot perform 
miracles with infrared ; you can only take advantage of 
its wavelength. 

Atmospheric haze (not smoke, dust, or fog) is 
caused by the repeated deflection of the short waves 
of visible light, i.e., the violet and blue rays. This is 
the reason for haze having a blue color. The blue of 
the sky is nothing but haze, and is caused in exactly 
the same way. Longer wavelengths are not so easily 
deflected (infrared waves) travel along with very little 
deviation from their paths. Therefore, a photograph 
made by infrared will show little or no signs of haze. 
This permits the photography of objects at great dis- 
tances, such| as mountain ranges, and makes the 
medium highly satisfactory for aerial photography at 
extreme heights. 

Infrared |does not reflect from painted surfaces 
with any uniformity at all. Foliage on living plants 
photographs ‘as almost pure white, while an identical 
shade of green paint would probably be reproduced as 
a dark gray or black. Thus, infrared photography will 
penetrate camouflage which is perfect as far as visual 
observation is concerned. These two properties make 
infrared an ideal medium for military aerial photog- 
raphy. 

The long waves of infrared have a greater power 


of penetration than do the shorter waves otf visible 
radiation. Thus clinical photographs by infrared will 
show local inflammations before they show through 
the skin surface, and will often make possible quite 
complete photographs of the superficial blood vessels. 
Closely shaven beards show up plainly by infrared. In 
short, infrared photography gives us clinical photo- 
graphs which make the skin appear to be a semi-trans- 
parent sheath instead of a practically opaque covering 
as seen by visual light. 

This same penetration makes it possible to prove 
cases of overpainting in oil paintings. It makes pos- 
sible the deciphering of printed material which has 
been blotted out with ink. But in both these cases it 
must be remembered that it will work only if the par- 
ticular pigments or inks concerned are transparent to 
infrared. There are many cases of failure on just this 
account. If a printed passage is blotted out in the 
same kind of ink used to print the original, infrared 
will not differentiate them. 

Infrared is also used in photomicrography, par- 
ticularly to penetrate the hard shells of insects and 
similar organisms. In fact, the practical application 
of infrared is being extended every day. All photog- 
raphers should have a working knowledge of the great 
advantages to be found in the use of infrared, but if 
you expect it to perform miracles or stunts in black 
magic you will be disappointed. 

An entire volume could be devoted to special 
methods in photography—in fact many volumes could 
be used thus to considerable advantage. However, the 
examples we have given are sufficient to indicate that 
special methods are largely only applications of funda- 
mental laws in ways which are slightly, but only 
slightly, different from normal. Therefore, we repeat 
a statement made earlier in this section, namely, that 
special methods are, after all, only normal methods in 
photography. 

For every problem which arises there is a special 
method which will solve it. If you will only base your 
first factors upon the fundamental concepts of photog- 
raphy you will have no trouble at all in constructing 
the necessary special method, and you will be able to 
do this as rapidly as problems arise. For every ques- 
tion there is inevitably a correct answer. 


REFERENCES you'll use repeatedly! 


They’re coming to you in the closing chapters of 
Herbert C. McKay’s ‘The Photographic Negative.” 


Chapter II. 


Here's that grouping of miscellaneous information you've never quite been able to find in one con- 
venient place when you've wanted it in the past. Descriptions of photographic developers, a glossary 


of photographic chemicals, weights, measures, conversions—a useful assemblage of the sort of information which, as it be- 
comes well-worn, helps polish your work to where the technical aspects of it become instinctive. 


Negative trouble? Here are all the faults, clearly laid out before you. Was the trouble prior to ex- 


Chapter 12. posure? During or after development? 


This chapter contains a key to negative faults which tells you 


both how to find them and what was their cause. And then it contains a reference source which finds the remedies for you 
where they exist and helps you sidestep similar errors in the future, making trouble-shooting easy! 
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HE NAVY .* pennant fiying 

over the Bausch & Lomb plant 
is official recognition of accom- 
plishment in Production for Victory. 
It symbolizes a singleness of pur- 
pose that justifies any sacrifice you 
or we may be called upon to make. 
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Awarded July 25, 1941. 


Heritage From Saratoga 


at Sara- 

/ toga, Burgoyne’s Redcoats remem- 
bered longest the withering accuracy 
of Morgan’s Virginia riflemen. So it was 
at the Cowpens. Later, at New Orleans, 


( F all they faced that day 


the deadliness of Kentucky  sharp- 
shooters moved Napoleon himself, when 
he heard of it, to write that it had 
changed the face of war. And all down 
the years through the Argonne, Amer- 
’s opponents learned a healthy respect 
for the armies of a nation of riflemen. 
That skill accident. The 
colonists shot for prizes. The pioneers 


was no 


practiced for their lives. Generation 
after generation, Americans grew up 
with the rifle. “Shooting at a mark” 
for sport has been a great foundation 
of American readiness for war. 

Today, on hundreds of ranges across 
the nation, shooters strive to attain the 
skill that groups shots in a smaller and 
smaller circle. At their matches, you’ll 
see a predominant use of Bausch & 
Lomb products. Ray-Ban Shooting 
Glasses, the safe, scientific glare protec- 
tion. Spotting Scopes, with which the 
shooter spots his shots and dopes wind 


Pe: “ ° > 
conditions and “mirage. 


And the marksmanship that makes 
American naval gunners the most ac- 
curate in the world is due in no small 
measure to the excellence of optical 
gunfire control equipment—range find- 
ers, binoculars, aerial height finders— 
produced by Bausch & Lomb. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO. ¢ ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Est. 1853... Makers of Photographic 
Lenses of Proved Design and Performance 


AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 
- 
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PATTERN PICTURE-—1942 


Photograph of lowswing BT’s (basic 
trainers), made at Randolph Field, Texas, 
by Master Sergeant Albert L. Barr. 1/50- 
second; K-2 filter; {/16; Kodak Super-XX 
Film. Kodak Super-XX is a high-speed 
panchromatic film widely used both for in- 
door photography and for outdoor work 


under adverse light conditions or at high 
shutter speeds. Rolls, packs, sheets. 


There is a Kodak Film especially designed 
for every picture-taking purpose... 
Meet the complete Kodak Film Family at 
your Kodak dealer’s . . . Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


THE GREAT PICTURES ARE MADE ON KODAK FIL 
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